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MUSSOLINI ADDS 
NEW PORTFOLIO 
10 HIS OFFICES 


Italian Prime Minister Now 
Takes Over the Minis- 
try of the Interior 


PERSONALLY CONTROLS 
SEVEN DEPARTMENTS 


fascist Ranks Must,.Give Abso- 
lute Proof of Their Faith- 
fulness 


ROME, Nov. 6 (4)—Italy awoke to 
find Benito Mussolini holding seven 
of: the .Cabinet’s 13 portfolios and in 
exclusive personal control of a new 
formidable mechanism for the pro- 
tection of the régime against all at- 


tacks, conspiracies and insults. 
Having added the ministry of the 
interior to his responsibilities. the 
Premier called his cohorts to sup- 
port him in carrying into effect two 
of his favorite maxims—‘two eyes for 
one eye and for one tooth an entire 
set of teeth,” and ‘the best way to de- 
fend is to attack.” 
' The wheat among the cohorts is to 
be separated from the chaff. The 
grand council of the Fascist Party 
decided to authorize the secretary- 
general, Signor Turati, to carry out 
a systematic purging of the ranks of 
all members not giving absolute 
proof of their faithfulness to “the 
original Fascist spirit.” ; 
Moreover, the Fascist ranks will 
not be permitted to take matters into 
their own hands. The council has 
ordered an immediate cessation of 
the movement started at Padua and 
Parma to institute special secret 
political police and compile lists of 
enemies of the régime for special 
surveillance by local Blackshirts. 


In addition to “ry § commander- 
in-chief of the militia, Signor Musso- 
lini now holds the portfolios of 
Premier, Foreign Minister, Minister 
of Interior, Minister of War, Minis- 
ter of Marine, Minister of Aviation, 
and Minister of Labor. 
_ The National Council has approved 
all the drastic measures which the 
Cabinet, sitting under the presi- 
dency of Signor Mussolini, had re- 
quested. These will now go to the 
Chamber of Deputies, specially con- 
voked by the Premier next Tuesday 
for final approval. | 
Italy virtually is under martial 
law, with Signor Mussolini posses- 
sing the powers of a commander-in- 
chief of the army in time of war. 
The newly created courts for trial of 
crimes against the régime and the 
special political police force intended 
to secretly watch for plots here and 
abroad are both controlled by the 
Fascist militia. Thus Signor Mus- 
solini is doubly in command, as 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 
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Chinese Abrogate 
Sino-Belgian Treaty 


By the Associated Press 
Peking, Nov. 6 

HE Chinese .Government has 

abrogated the Sino-Belgian 
‘treaty of 1865 after having re- 
ceived a reply from the Belgian 
Government definitely rejecting the 
Chinese proposals for the forma. 
tion of a new treaty based on. 
“equality and reciprocity,” and re-- 
turned to its original position of 
proposing reference of the ques- 
tion to the International Court. at 
The Hague. 


MOTOR TAX LOSS 
SET AT $400,000 
Maine. Assessor Says About 


38,000 Machines Are 
Escaping Taxation 


BRUNSWICK, Me., Nov. 6 (Spe- 
cial)—-There are approximately 38,- 
427 motor vehicles escaping a taxa- 


Student Police Guide Traffic 
and Guard Campus at Wellesley 


Squad Drafted From Each Class Under College Gov- 
ernment Association—Unlighted Bicycles Under 
: Ban as Well as Speeding 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Nov. 6 (Spe- 
cial)—With more students having 
cars than ever before and with traffic 
increasing within the college 
grounds, Wellesley has introduced a 
student traffic squad to meet the new 
conditions. 

The student police are under the 
direction of the College Government 
Association, but are really unofficial. 
They are on duty at all times, and 
their aim is to speak to the offender 
quietly. The chief things they are 
combating are the practice of walk- 
ing in the streets, riding unlighted 
bicycles, and speeding through the 
campus. Their insignia is a white 
button bearing the name Student 
Police. A like system has been in 
practice at Smith College and has 
proved successful. 

While policewomen have been 
playing more and more important 
parts throughout the United States 
'in the 10 years which have passed 
since @wthe first policewoman  as- 
sumed her duties, Wellesley students 


tion of $400,000 in Maine this year, 
according to figures submitted by\ S. 
B.. Furbish, chairman of the State 
Board of Assessors, in urging the 
passage of legislation to meet the 
situation. 

“The unsatisfactory results at 
tained by various boards of assessors 
in arriving at a tax value of motor 
vehicles have given rise to a desire 
to find some relief from the present 
conditions,” says Mr. Furbish. “This 
desire is a worthy one, for in the 
calendar year of 1925, 140,499 motor 
yehicles were registered in the State, 
but the local assessors, in their re- 
turns to the State Board of Assess- 
ors, report but 102,072-as taxed, a 


difference of 38.427. 
“From figures furnished by the 


State Board of Assessors we find} 


that the average value per motor 
vehicle for the year 1925 was $282.32. 
If we muitiply this figure by the 
number of excess cars we'have $10,- 
848,710 as the sum that possibly es- 
caped taxation during that year. 
“Another way of stating it is to 
say that 37 per cent more motor 
vehicles were registered in the State 
of Maine during the year 1925 than 
were reported as taxed by the asses- 
sors, and, therefore, did not bear 
their fair shdre of the tax burden. 
“While it is true that car values 
have dropped for the year 1926, the 
increase in registration of almost 9 
per cent will nearly équalize the loss, 
so that it is safé to say that another 
$400,000 will be lost in 1926.” ‘4 
Mr. Furbish makes the following 
recommendations: : 
“First, exclude motor vehicles 


believe they may prove forerunners 
of a body which shall completely 
oust the old formidable “carhpus 
cop.” At present they are going 
about their work very quietly under 
the direction of Miss Christine Tul- 


GREAT CYANITE — 


Ceramic Industries Much 
Interested in Valuable 
North Carolina Beds 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — Deposits of cyanite, 
heretofore regarded as one of the 
world’s rarest non-metallic minerals, 
and mined only in California and 
India, have been discovered near 
Burnsville, in Yancey County, this 
State, in sufficient quantities to make 
the announcement of the find an 
event of world-wide importance in 
the ceramic industry. 

Located upon an important high- 
way, about two miles from Burns- 
ville, three mountains have been es- 
timated to contain J,000,000 tons of 
cyanite, that much being in plain 
view, The amount that remains hid- 
den in the ihterior of the earth piles 
and in other mountains in western 
North Carolina, cannot, of course, 
be computed. There is sufficient of 
the material in. sight, however, to 
build ‘@ new and-vimportant industry 
for North Carolina. * 

Used in Porcelain Making 


from the list of taxable personal 
property; second, adopt a license fee 
that will return the equivalert of an 
average tax.” 

‘ 


North Carolina Supplement 


The Christian Science Monitor today publishes a North Carolina 


Supplement as the second section o 
whfch include articles as follows: 


f this issue, the contents of 


Governor McLean Tells of State's 
rogress 

“A Renewed Commonwealth,” by 
Josephus Daniels 

North Carolina’s We]Jfare Work 

Labor Conditions, by Wade H. 
Harris 

Trade Booms in Asheville 

Western Part of State a Garden 


Spot 
New Golf Links for Asheville.. S: 
Forests Cover Large Area...... S 
Cities Planning Advertising 
Drive . 
State Preserves 


Its Historic 


History § 
Wide Field for Profit in Fruits S5 
Press Warks in Concert for Good S5 
Charlotte Big Distributing Point S6 
Charlotte’s Greatest Growth 

Came in oe SOMES... .... 96 
Vast Reservoir Held for Power S6 
Farmers Find Profit in Diversi- 

I Eo vw's go nhanececs s 
ilmington Shows Expansion.. ; 
Mountains Draw. Tourists...... 
Durham's City Manager Plan.. 
Inter-Racial Co-operation 
Large Variety Of Minerals Found 

EES Ss » Fe § 
Growth Duke Umiiversity..... S 
Kinston, City of culture... | 
North Carolina’s Fisheries 99 
Kinston Holds Big"Industries... S9 


Raleigh Is Hub of Rich Section.S10 
Tryon Appeals as Rest Haven..S10 
Goldsboro Is Marketing Center.S10 
Natural Resources Vital Factor 
$10 


dustry 1 
Big Industries in Greensboro...S11 
New Bern Looms BWiliantly in 

State’s History 
Women’s Clubs Active Force in 

Shaping Public Opinion.......S12 
Rail System Covers State 31: 
North Carolina's Highway Sys- 

tem 
Washington Incorporated as Lib- 

erty Bell Rang Out 
Sunshine of Southern 

_Ideal for Vacationists 14 
North Carolina's School System.S14 
High Point Center of Furniture 

Making Cy oe Piro eee 
North Carolina . .University’s 
_ Years of Service 
College Shows Big Dividends. ..S15 
State College Live Force for 

Education ....... ‘euthheke nade $15 
State’s Fiscal Policy Is Sound..S16 
Pinehurst Draws Golfers S16 
The Home Forum 
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employed as a so-called superrefrac- 
tory in the ceramic industry, in the 
making of electrical porcelains, and 
ig just now coming to the forefront 
as an important factor in the manu- 
facture of crucibles, glass pots and 
similar containers built to withstand 
repeated and extremely high heating. 

The quality and quantity of these 
deposits, which are located on what 
is known as Rawland’s meadows, near 
Mount Mitchell, highest peak on the 
eastern half of the American conti- 
nent, have been conclusively demon- 
strated by repeated offers already re- 
ceived by wire and letter from lead- 
ing representatives of this industry, 
including internationally known Ger- 
man syndigates. 

Appraisals made recently by Jasper 
Stuckey, state geologist, after per- 
sonal inspection, give the Yancey 
County deposits almost incalculable 
potentialities. 

1,000,000 Tons in Sight 

The vice-president and manager of 
one of the world’s largest refractory 
companies, upon a recent trip to in- 
spect these deposits, declared that at 
least 1,000,000 tons of commercial 
cyanite were in sight, examinations 
of the veins showing conclusively 


cessible. 


“museum specimens” the world over, 
with plenty of outcroppings scat- 
tered throughout western North 
Carolina and other southern states, 
the ceaseless search for deposits of 
commercial value has carried experts 
into the far corners of the globe. The 
Yancey County deposits are reported 
to be in a@ friable schist, and run from 
10 to 40 per cent cyanite and even 
as high as 90 per cent. 

Upon a single spot on the moun- 
tain-side shining crystals of cyanite 
gleam on a wide vertical face of 
nearly 500 feet, it is report¢d. The 
main vein hes been accurately traced, 
extending a quarter of a mile in 
width and. fully three-quarters of a 


mile long. é 
KIUKIANG IS AGAIN 
TAKEN BY CANTONESE 


SHANGHAI, Nov. 6 (P)—Available 
reports from Kiukiang, which was 
reported to have been captured by 
Cantonese troops and later retaken 
by the forces of Sun Chuan-fang, 
) Say the city again is in the hands 
of the suuthern army. The majority 
ef the reports are from Japanese 
sources and while they do not clarify 
the situation, indicate that Sun, ruler 
of five eastcrn provinces, has de- 
parted from the city for an unknown 
destination. | 

Another message from Nanking, 
Sun’s capital, declares the fall of 


3 |,Kiukiang was due to treachery and 


Says rumors are strongly current 
that Nanking may go over to the 
southern forces. Three thousand of 
Sun’s troops are reported to have 
surrendered. 

Today's despatches also say land- 
ing parties of American, British. 
apanese and French marines from 
ar craft in the Yangtze River still 
are patrolling the foreign conces- 
sion. 


- DEPOSIT FOUND 


Cyanite, an aluminum silicate, is) 


' experience.” 


lock, a senior of New Haven, Conn., 
the “Chief of Police.” _ ) 

The members of the squad are: 
Seniors: Miss Mabel Bourguignon, 
Flushing, N.- Y.; Miss Dorothy Di- 
nan, Syracuse, N.Y.; Miss Elizabeth 
Flagg, Andover, Mass.; and Miss Ra- 
chel Hack, Proctor, Vt. Juniors: 
Miss Fanny Catlett, Gloucester, Va.; 


Miss Doris Fuger, Montclair, N. J.; 


Miss Helen Hefferan, Chicago; Miss 
Helen B. Jones, Kingston, Pa.; Miss 
Helen Lecher, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Miss 
Mary Owsley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Miss Jean Poindexter, Hartford, 
Conn.; Miss Theresa Rew, Evanston, 
Ill.; Miss Eloise Rockhold, Glen 
Ridge, N J.; Miss Cornelia Spaick- 
haver, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Miss 
Louise Tower, New Haven, Conn. 
Sophomores: Miss Janet Geddes, 
Montclair, N. J.; Miss WBleanor 
Green, Indianapolis, Ing.; Miss Joy 
Masters, Newton Center, Mass.; Miss 
Peggy McDiarmwid, Cincinnati, 0O.; 
Miss Elizabeth Nash, Plainfield, N. 
J.; Miss Ruth Pearl, Baltimore, Md.; 
Miss Anne Reed, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Miss Emily Rockwood, Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Miss Eleanor Wheeler, 
Piedmont, Calif. Freshmen: . Miss 
Eleanor Baer, Evanston, IIl.; Miss 
Virginia Smith, New Haven, Conn., 
and Miss Helen Williams, Bayside, 
i gl 


| ALIENS’ HOARDINGS 


GRADUALLY FLOWING 
INTO CHICAGO BANKS 


Depositing of Savings, Often 
Brought in Shoes or Boxes, 
. Shows Distrust -Lessening 


Special from Monitor. Bureau 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6 — Carrying 
boxes, shoes and sometimes a sock 
full of money, aliens and recently 
naturalized citizens frequently ap- 
pear at Chicago banks that serve 
communities of foreign-born folk, to 
place their savings on deposit, it was 
learned upon inquiry among such 
bankers. Hoarding among immi- 
grants still continues and much gold 
still lies buried today in this city, 
but the overcautious immigrant, it is 
reported, is giving frequent evi- 
dences of having overcome his skep- 
ticism of banks. 


Martin Lazar, secretary and cash- 
ier of the First Italian State Bank 
here, said that péersohs sometimes 
appear at that bank bearing boxes 
of money and sometimes shoes full, 
too. He said that he knows of many 
cases where buried money has bedn 
dug up and deposited to obtain 
greater security and yield interest. 

Frederick M. Just. cashier of the 
Immigrant State Bank, reported that 
hoarding of money persists but thi 
it is not practiced as generally as 
formerly and that boxes of currency 
are brought to the bank for deposit. 
- N. W. Wiersema, Cashier of a state 
bank bearing his name, added that 
foreigners and recently admitted citi- 
zens arg learning benefits of Ameri- 
can banking and are appearing in 
larger numbers than they did in by- 


Coolidge Tax Rebate Plan 
~~» Cheers Leaders of Party 


Regarded as Knocking Props From Democratic 
~ +1928 Structure—$200,000,000 to Public 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6—With the 
announcement by the President that 
there would be further tax consider- 
ation of-from 10 to 12 per cent gt the 
coming session of Congress, the Ad- 
ministration occupied at one stroke 
the ground-held by the Democrats, 
especially during the recent cam- 
paigns. sath 

A large part of the Democratic 
ammunition consisted of charges 
that the party in power refused to 
use the Treasury surplus to reduce 
taxation, with the further accusation 
that the Republicans were holding 
back for a strategic cut just in time 
to be of use in the 1928 campaign. 

Now, the President, as set forth at 
the White House, proposes Congress 
should pass a bill shortly after con- 
vening providing for a refund of 
from 10 to 12 per cent on all taxes 
paid in 1926 and on all incomes 
earned in 1925. Those who have a 
payment to make on Dec. 15 would 


Andrew W. Mellon; Secretary of the 
Treasury, had taken a very cautious 
and noncommital attitude on the sub- 
ject in all his recent utterances and, 
if anything, had stressed the objec- 
tions to making further reductions at 
this time rather than giving encour- 
agement to the idea that it might be 
done. However, it was said at the 
White House by the President's 
spokesman that it had been found 
that the Treasury could stand a tem- 
porary cut at this time, which was 
not to say that the ournneneyr ee 
was committed to a permanent rediuc- 
tion. 

It was said in explanation of the 
apparent change in policy of. the Ad- 
ministration that it had been found 
there would be a balance in the 
Treasury at the end of the present 
fiscal year which could be utilized 
in lowering taxes, but a further 
downward revisio# of income tax 
rates applying in the future was de- 
precated lest there might be a 
change in the prosperous trend of the 


get a rebate; those who had already 
completed their payments would get | 
a refund. If the proposed legislation | 
were not enacted by Dec. 15, 1926, 
the President proposes that there 
should be a refund to all who filed 
returns on March 15, 1926. 


Comes Out of Blue Sky 
This announcement came without 


gone years. 


any hint of its imminence. In fact 


Chrysanthemum Bouquet 


Miss Frances Griggs With a Vase of Chrysanthemums Grown on the Estate of Mrs. Moses Taylor, Newport, R. |. 


ncnaalill ar 


at Autumn Show 


country which would lead to a defi- 
ciency in the Treasury. 


ing announcements to the effect that | 


they intended to demand a tax cut at 
the December session of Congress, | 


believing that the condition of the | 


Treasury warranted it. Now, before | 
they can bring their forces into play 
to contend for such an end, the Ad- 
ministration has notified the country 
that it intends to take the action the. 
Democrats were contemplating. 
Treasury Surplus $250,000,000 
Under the President’s proposed | 
plan there will be no further reduc- | 
tion of rates, but taxpayers will be | 
appeased by being given present re- | 
lief. The Treasury surplus, as esti-!| 
mated by the White House spokes-' 
man, will amount to about $250,000,- | 
000, but this is regarded as conserva- 
tive. It will cost about $200,000,000 
to make the refunds on the 1926 
taxes as proposed by President Cool- 
idge. The contention of Mr. Mellon 
has been consistently that the 
Treasury should have a surplus be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $200,000,000 


; 
' 
} 


above the amount used for tax reduc- , 


tion to insure a safe margin for gov- | 
ernment operations. If that were, 
maintained it would mean that the, 
Secretary of the Treasury is expect-| 
ing a surplus of between $400,000,000 | 
and $500,000,000 to permit the cut 
indicated by Mr Coolidge. | 

Any tax legislation considered by | 


JUMP OF $750,000 
IN CITY PAY ROLL 
“URGED BY BOARD 


Standardization Commis- 
sion Report Will Have to 
Be Passed On by Mayor 


NO SPECIFIC INCREASE 
IN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Nichols Is to Get Findings 
Within Three Weeks—Af- 
fects Thousands of Mer, 


Salary increases aggregating pos- 
sibly $750,000 to city employees of 
Boston are recommended in the re- 
port of the Salary Standardization 
Commission, which will be submitted 
to Mayor Nithols within three weeks, 


it was announced at the City Hall 
today. 

Thousands of municipal workers, 
including members of the Boston 


| provided the commission’s proposals 
Democratic leaders had been mak- | 


Police and Fire Departments, will be 
affected by these payroll advances, 


receive the approval of the Mayor. 
No reduction is included in the re- 
port, the full details of which will 
not be made public until it is placed 
in the hands of Mayor Nichols, it was 


said. 
Appointed Last April 


The Standardization Commission 
was appointed by the Mayor last 
April. Since that time many meet- 
ings have been held and the Budget 
Department has been kept busy pre- 
paring the various classifications and 
salary ratings of city employees for 
its consideration. 

This commission is composed of 
Charles J. Fox, budget commis- 
sioner, chairman; Joseph P. Man- 
ning, chairman of the trustees of 
the Boston City Hospital; William 
P. Long, chairman of the Board of 
Park Commissioners; Wilfred J. 
Doyle, assistant city clerk; Ernest 
R. Springer, chief engineer of. the 
transit department; Bernard C. 
Kelley, chief clerk of the Department 
of Public Works, and Miss Elizabeth 
M. Hurlihy, secretary of the Boston 
City Planning Board. 

The commission divided tHe city 
employees into seven groups—in- 
spectional, investigational, institu- 
tional, mechanical, labor, profes- 
sional and executive. Sub-commit- 
tees of the commission examined 
many representatives of the differ- 


Congress should have the approval | ©2¢ groups of tity employees during 
of the Treasury, the President indi- | their meetings throughout the spring 
cated, not that the Treasury should #24 summer months and when they 
write the tax bills, but that Congress "®S¥med this fall. 
should be influenced by the financial Named by Mr. Nichols 
branch of the Government rather: Mayor Nichols early in his admin- 
than by other interests. istration announced that he realized 
Tax reduction in the program of ; that there were many serious faults 
Mr. Mellon has been closely con-/#2d inequalities in the city’s system 


Lowly Grape Has lis Day; 


Wins Horticultural Prize 


Flowers of the Season, Including Blue Orchids From 
Burma, Rare Vegetables, and the Like, 
Also Draw Attention 


The awarding of the President’s 
Cup, ‘offered for the most meritorious 
exhibit in the current exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall, to Dr. 
Walter G. Kendall of Atlantic, Mass., 
for his extensive and remarkable 
showing of grapes, fanned the en- 
thusiasm of crowds visiting the show 
today to audible approbation. The 
exhibit, which perhaps for the first 
time in a good many seasons allowed 
the lowly grape to take precedence 
not only over the flowers of the sea- 
son, but over such rarities as blue 


; ,orchids from Burmah and amazing 
that enormous depths lay easily ac-| 


vegetables, is placed in the basement, 


While cyanite has been found in | alcove and at its top is a small card 


eloquently inscribed “Forty years of 
Appended is the note, 
“The variety shown here has been 
selected as best adapted for home 
gardens in this latitude.” To the 
always pleasing fact that the grapes 
have been cultivated as an avocation 
predominantly recreational is added 
the fact that Dr. Kendall has found 
time and inspiration to beco 80 
versed in grape culture ‘as to era 


‘recognized authority in the Uflited 


States. His exhibit at this show was 
heralded and a great many visitors 


entered Horticultural Hall saying, 


“We must find Dr Kendall’s grapes.” 
Cranberry Exhibit 
In point of the unusual and in- 


{structive the exhibit under the joint 


supervision of the Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association and the 
Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture, is very important. Not only 
are there numbers of trays of craa- 
berries on view, traversing all the 
varieties and sizes common to the 
crop, but harvesting and handling 
machinery and folk to demonstrate 
the diversity .of uses for the cran- 
berry as an item in the larder for 
winter use are there. 

A. C. Burrage’s collection of Vanda 
orchids from Burmah is: unusually 
beautiful and give the public an op- 
portunity to see a variety of this 
beautiful flower not commonly known 
and practically never to be found in 
commercial collections. 


The begonia displays of Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall and E. S. Webster, of 
Chestnut. Hill, took firsts, and the 
beautiful arrangements of chrysan- 
themums from Edwin 8. Webster, 
and “Iristhorpe,” the estate of Mrs. 
Homer Gage, at Shrewsbury, led 
their classes. For the showings of 
roses Walter E. Lenk, of Belmont 
Gardens, entered and received firsts 
for the beautiful “Briarcliff” medium 
sized, matchless pink and considera- 


flowers and the deft collection in a 
silver wicker tray of ivory gardeni2s 
arranged for effect. 


Vanderbilt Chrysanthemums 


In the chrysanthemum classes 
entries from the gardens of Mrs. 
Moses Taylor of Glen Farm, New- 
port, R. I., and William H. Vander- 
bilt, absorbed attention and secured 
prizes. 

The Bay State nurseries of North 
Abington and Wyman’s Framingham '| 
nurseries’ displays of evergreens ex-| 
acted great interest not only for 
their superior value as prize-win- 
ning groups and as examples of the 
diversity of the evergreen and its 
uses, but as pleasant and unusual 
digressions from the arrangement of 
flowers and autumn foliage of which | 
the other major exhibits were made. | 

The exhibit remains open this. 
evening until 9 p. m. and tomorrow 
from noon until 9 p. m. 


COMMISSIONER TAKES OFFICE 

Bennett Sanderson; formerly as- 
sistant United States attorney, was 
yesterday sworn into office as United 
States commissioner for the local dis- 
trict following his appointment by 
James M. Morton, federal judge. 


Correspondence Course: 
for Prisoners 


in the Oregon State Penitentiary 
have been installed by Warden 
Lillie. The aim and object of this 
work, with an outline of how study 
and practice are being combined, 
will be discussed in 


Monday’s 
MONITOR 


ble interest surrounded his displays 
of a giant basket of Japanese lantern 


nected with public-debt reduction, | °f Stading and paying its employees. 


TEXA ’ SCHO I NY | He has maintained that the payments | He said that he could not handle 
VAAL SU) ( a /by foreign governments should be | Personally the thousands of requests 
| | applied to reduction of the public | OF adjustment of compensation. He 
TO BE TESTED 'debt, not to reduction of taxes at a | 84V¥e Several increases and then ap- 
¥ 4 'time of prosperity when the people pointed the commission with instruc- 
| can pay them without hardship, and | wrest — . — study of the 
es ithe Administration has opposed the | °)“Uaton and report formally to him 
| 'in the fall and Defore Dec. 1 in time 
| Democratic plan to cut taxes at the}, 
lexpense of the public debt retire- | {0" im to incorporate such changes 
payor (as he saw fit in the city budget of 
: 'appropriations for 1927. 
oes | At the time he said: 
Property Tax of 247 Cities “Pending the completion of the 
$63.584.524.863 in 1925, Work in which the commission on 
ROR RE ee. classification of employees is now en- 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 6 (4)—Prop- ; gaged, no provsion for increases in 


Permanence of Present Sys- 
tem Depends on 
the Result 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex. (Special Cor- 


respondence)—Whether or not Texas 
will do away with its 5-3-3 system 
in the public schools in favor of a 
remodeled 12-year system such as 


erty subject to general property 
taxes for city purposes had an as- 
sessed valuation in 1925 of $63,584,- 


salaries, with the exception of those 
‘granted under the sliding scales in 
effect are to be incorporated in the 
| estimates of the various departments. 


children are falling below standard, 
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is used generally throughout the 
United States except in the South, 
will depend on the outcome of tests 
to be made among fourth and seventh 
grade children of the State. 

This was the announcement by 
Marshal! Johnston, superintendent of | 
the city schools, who will co-operate 
in the survey of fourth and seventh | 
grade work being made by the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Examinations will 
be conducted in 30 cities of more 
than 10,000 population, the work be- | 


ing done by local examiners and the | 
results being tabulated and conclu- | 
sions deducted by the University of | 
Texas. If the tests show that the 


recommendations will be made by the 
university that the 12-year system, be 
again instituted in Texas. 

The fourth and seventh grades are 
being selected because they repre- 
sent the midpoint and the conclusion 
of elementary school work in this 
State. In San Antonio schools, or- 
ganized as they are in the junior 
schoo] or 5-3-3 plan, the seventh 
grade represents the middle year of 
junior school work. In event of a 
return to the 12-year plan the extra 
year in this city as elsewhere will 
be added to the elementary division, 
it is thought. , 

Although the 12-year system is fol- 
lowed largely in the United States, 
it was laid aside in favor of the 
ll-year plan in San Antonio, as in 
all public schools of Texas. Edu- 
cators maintain that Texas children 
make 12 years’ work in 11 years’ 
time, because they do not en 
school until they are seven years 
whereas in other states childfen 
enter from one to two years earlier. 
While he is co-operating with the 
work of the university, Mr. Johnston 
says that he is opposed to a rever- 
sion of the 12-year schedule. He is 
confident that the children of the 
local schools will meet the tests that 
are to be given them beginning 
Nov. 15. 


MAINE OFFICIAL NAMED 

AUGUSTA, Me., Nov. 6 (4)—Reap- 
pointment of Albert Greenlaw of 
Eastport as a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission is announced 
by Governor Brewster. Besides mem- 
bership in the commission, General 
Greenlaw is active in. military af- 
fairs, being commander of the 86th 
Infantry Brigade, composed of na- 
tional guard units from Maine and 
Vermont. 


‘the cities, 
districts and all other governmental 
-units for all purposes amounted to 
| $1,936,343,361, 


r$4,659,629,234, per capita, $114.33. 


524,863, or a per capita of $1,560.07 | 
in the 247 cities in the United States | 
having a population of more than '| 
30,000, the Census Bureau announced 
in a municipal finance bulletin. | 


Total levies on : 


school 


counties, states, 


Or an average for 


|each person of $47.51. 


~ 


Total revenue receipts of the 247 
cities were placed at $2,508,924,366, | 
or $570,755,502 more than the total | 
payments of the year, exclusive of| 
payments for permanent improve-| 
ments, but $403,066,594 less than the’! 
total payments including those for | 
rermanent improvements, 


44 cities of those tabulated was there! 


In only) 
I 


sufficient revenue to meet all pay-: 
ments. Payments in excess of reve-| 
nue receipts were met from proceeds 
of debt obligations. 

Of the total cost of city Govern- 
ment—$2,911,990,960—the cost for 
operation and maintenance of the 
general departments constituted 524, 
per cent or $1,525,556,704; outlays! 
for permanent improvements, /33.4 
per cent, or $973,822,096; interest on 
debt, 9.1 per cent, or $266,009,621, 
and operation and maintenance of 
public service enterprises, 5 per cent 
or $146,602,539. 

Gross indebtedness of the 247 cities 
outstanding at the close of the year 
was $6,650,590,864, per capita $163.17, 
and net indebtedness (funded or 
fixed debt less sinking fund assets), 


Twelve of the 247 municipalities 
had assessed valuations of more than 
$1,090,000,000 each on their taxable 
property’ New York led with $12,- 
944,481,000 with a total levy in gen- 
eral property taxes of $311,715,000. 
The other 11 in order of their valua- 
tions, were: 

Philadelphia, valuation $3,967,810,- 
000; levy, $84,727,000; Detroit, $2,- 
757,664,000 and $63,356,000; Cleveland 
$2,168,243,000 and $60,108,000; Chi- 
cago, $1,873,922,000 and $152,054,000; 
Boston, $1,862,800,000 and $46,653,000; 
Baltimore, $1,476,386,000 and $26,- 
644,000; Los-Angeles, $1,374,751,000 
and $53,550,000; Washington, D. C., 
$1,329,709,000 and $14,925,000; St. 
Louis,‘ $1,194,633,000 and $26,744,000; 
Cincinnati, $1,018,498,000 and $21,- 


the property in; 
| these cities for the governments of 


It is expected that the work of the 
commission will be completed before 
the end of the present year so that 
there will be ample time to make 
whatever salary adjustments that 
may result from its work before the 
budget is finally submitted to the 
City Council.” 


RUMANIA ALSO DENIES 
HUNGARIAN RUMOR 


BUCHAREST, Rumania, Nov. 6 (4) 
Rumors of an impending union be- 
tween Hungary and Rumania under 
a common sovereign, which were 
categorically denied by Premier 
Bethlen of Hungary yesterday, are 
met with a smile in Rumania, where 
it is known that such a union would 
be quite impossible. Official circles 
deny that such a project has ever 
been discussed, even informally. 
Public opinion in Rumania is strongly 
opposed to any union with Hungary, 
especially at the present time when 
Rumania has within its borders 3,000,- 
000 minority citizens, almost two- 
thirds of whom were Austro-Hun- 
garian before the war. 

The entire suggestion of a union is 
considered a fantastic dream of Hun- 
garian magnates who have hopes of 
regaining large properties which they 
lost through the return to Kumania 
of Transylvania and other provinces 
after the war. Rumanians say that 
they have no idea of becoming a sec- 
ond Austria under Hungarian domi- 
nation in the guise of a benevolent: 
dual monarchy. wea 


DOHENY-FALL TRIAL 
MAY BE DELAYED 


WASHINGTON (4)—Criminal pro- 
ceedings against Harry F. Sinclair, 
Edward L. Doheny and Albert B, 
Fall, growing out of leases on the 
Teapot Dome and Elk Hills naval oil 
reserves, now set for Nov. 22, may be 
delayed by a petition filed in the 
Supreme Court by Mr. Sinclair and 
Mr. Fall. 

Nov. 10 has been fixed as the date 
for appearance of the defendants in 
the District of Columbia to plead 
to the indictments, but it is ex- 
pected that counsel for Sinclair and 
Fall will call the trial court’s 
tion to the effort to get the highest 


297,000; Pittsburgh, $1,014,117,000 
aug $36,722,000, 


| court to pass on the validity of the 
indictment, 
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DELEGATES PART 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1926. 


Lesiie “Simpson, Grand Master of 


“Masons in Massachusetts, made the 


Paris Declares Catalan Plot. | 


s& 


if 


presentations. 

The members who received medals | 
and the date of their entry into the 
order were: James H. Shapleigh, Oct. 
5, 1863; Albert H. Conant, May, 1, 
1865; George P. Story, Sept. 5, 1865: 


: ae 
. . . ¥ 
(1) What part did liquor play in the recent elections? 

—Edtortal Page 


(2). How may double-hemstitching be done on a sewing machine? 
i —Household Page 


AS GOOD FRIENDS 


American Delegates to Pre- 


to Be Greatly Involved A 


S 
g 
Se 
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liminary Disarmament Con- 
ference Are Pleased 


GENEVA, Nov. 6 (P)—The Ameri- 
can delegation to the preliminary 
disarnrament conferences is leaving 
Geneva distinctly encouraged by cer- 
tain aspects of the negotiations 
which ended with the framing of a 
complete report on technical ques- 
tions. 

The attitude of the American dele- 
gates was expressed by Rear-Ad- 
miral Hilary P. Jones, in a final 
‘speech befyre the sub-committee. 
“After six months of discussion we 
all part good friends; better friends 
than when we met,” he said. 

A general disarmament confer- 
ence in 1928 which would make 
some beginning toward limitation of 
armament, is now the program of 
the statesmen. close to the negotia- 
tions. The general belief is that a 
conference in 1927, as desired by the 
last Assembly of the League of Na- 
tiofis, is impossible, because it is 
felt that consideration of the politi- 
cal aspect will not be completed in 
time. 

The American delegation is parti- 
cularly pleased with the form fol- 
lowed in the report. Instead of 
merely presenting the viewpoint of 
the majority of delegates, as origin- 
ally contemplated, the report sets 
forth all the points of view of the 
countries interested in each particu- 
jar problem. Much credit for this 
change in method and the conse- 
quent speeding up of the sub-com- 
mittee’s work is due to the interven- 
tion of Hugh Gibson at the meeting 
of the preparatory commission ‘on 
Sept. 2. 

The American delegation is par- 
ticularly gratified at the agreement 
reached among the great naval pow- 
ers, which are opposed to the French 
thesis that global tonnage should be 
used in setting a standard for naval 
‘limitation. This agreement unites 
various methods of limitation in one, 
namely, limitation by classes of 
ships. 

In view of the nature of the report, 
which revealed almost equal division 
on most questions, no group is likely 
to be called upon to make too many 
concessions, and this fact, it is be- 
lieved, will help in providing a basis 
for profitable discussions by the 
preparatory commission. 

The report of the sub-committee 
now will be submitted to the various 
governments for study before the 
next meeting of the preparatory com- 
mission the date of which has not 
yet been fixed. 


WOMEN PLAN STUDY GROUPS 

Mrs. Edward H. James, 46 Mt. 
Vernon Street, is opening her. house 
for a series of round table study 
groups, to be held monthly by the 
Boston League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. Arthur W. Moors will lead a 
group upon the study of “The Prob- 
lems of the Child Laborer,” her first 
meeting to be held next Tuesday at 
3 p. m., with Mrs, Roland M. Baker 
as the speaker. The second study 
group will be led by Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, and under her guid- 
ance will study the general Euro- 
pean situation, holding their first 
meeting on Noy. 16, at 8 p. m., with 
Alden G. Alley as the speaker of the 
evening. 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


One of a series of public lectures on 
“The Art of Listening to Music,” by 
John O'Shea, director of music in Boston 
Public Schools, Boston Public Libarry, 7. 

Illustrated lecture, “Unknown New- 
foundland,” by Maj. Robert H. Tait, 
Boston Square and Compass Club, &. 


Music 
Boston Opera House—Mordkin Ballet, 
8:15. 


Theaters 
B. F. Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Hollis—“The Wisdom Tooth,” 8:15, 
Majestic—“The Student Prince,’’ 8:15. 
Park—‘‘Love in a Mist,”’ 8:15. 
ak ay gas iiaiae Butter and Egg Man,” 


15. 
— Lady From the Sea,” 


Tremont—‘“Beau Geste,” (film), 2:15, 8:15. 
Wilbur—The Patsy,” 8:15. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 

Free public lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence, by the Hon. William E. Brown, 
Cc. S. B., member of the Board of Lec- 
tureship of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, 
Mass., under the auspices of First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Needham, in Need- 
ham Theater, 3:30 

Free. public lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence, by William Duncan Kilpatrick, 
¢. S. B., member of the Board of Lec- 
tureship of The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, un- 
der the auspices of First Church of 
(hrist, Scientist. Brockton, in Colonial 
Theater, Main Street, 4. 

Address, “The Theater of Today and 
Tomorrow,” by Kenneth MacGowan, 
managing director of the Provincetown 
Playhouse, Greenwich Village Theater, 
and the Actors’ Theater, Ford Hall 
Forum, 7:30. 

Address, “What Price Prohibition?” 
by Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, as- 
sistant Attorney-General of the United 
States, Old South Meeting Hoduse 
Forum, 3:15. 

Address, “The World of H. G. Wells.” 
by John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church meeting, Symphony Hall, 16:45. 

Free public lecture, “Eugene G. O'Neil 
and John Kelley: Contrasting American 
Dramatists,” by Sherwin Lawrence 
Cook, Boston Public Library, 3:30. 

Lecture, “Aspects of Painting and 
Sculpture of Faces," by Henry L. Seaver, 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 3:30. 

Address, “Waging World Peace,” hy 
4 Elton Trueb 


lood, Huntington Aveu 
M. C. Ai 4:80. , 53 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Fenway Court, 1 to 4. 

Discussion of “Mexico: Outside and 
Inside,” by Roberto Haberman and 
Arthur J, Westermayr, meeting of West 
Roxbury Community Forum, Congrega- 
tional Church, 7 :30. 


Music 
Symphony Hall—Roland Hayes, 3:30. 


EVENTS MONDAY 


Free public lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence by W. Stuart Booth, C. 8. B., mem- 
ber of the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Chureh, The First Church of 
Christ, ScJentist, Boston, Mass., under 
the — of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Marlboro, in Church Edifice. 8. 

Paintings by Arthur P. Spear, Guild 
of Boston Artists, 162 Nevbury Street, 
continues through Nov. 13. 
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MRS. PEABODY SUES 
FOR TAX REDUCTIONS 


DEDHAM, Mass., Nov. 6 (Special) 
—Suits to compel the towns of Can- 
ton and Milton to reduce the assess- 
ment valuations of property owned 
by Mrs. Rosamond L. Peabody have 
been filed in the Superior Court of 
Norfolk County by the law firm of 
which her husband, Gen. Frencis 
Peabody, is a member. 

The petition asks that the asses- 
sors of Canton be compelled to’ mark 
down the valuation of the large Pea- 
body farm in that town from $69,500 
to $63,250, and that the assessors of 
Milton be required to reduce the val- 
uation of the Peabody estate in Milton 
from $64,500 to $50,000. Both requests 
were refused by the assessors at the 
time of making up the tax rolls. 

Mrs. Peabody paid taxes of $2085 in 
Canton and $2366 in Milton, under 
written protest after the assessors 
refused the reduction in assessment, 
the petition says, and refunds on 
these payments are asked. 


ALLEGED OIL MERGER 
FACES FEDERAL TEST 


SAN FRANCISCO (&)—George Hat- 
field, United States Attorney, an- 
nounces that charges that the seven 
dominating oil companies in Cali- 
fornia had effected a combination in 
restraint of trade are to be submitted 
to the United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The charges were made by 28 
independent oil dealers in San Fran- 
| cisco. 
| The companies named are Stand- 
‘ard, Richfield, Shell, Associated and 
Union Oil Companies, General Petrol- 
eum Corporation and California Pe- 
troleum Corporation. The complaint 
asked that the purported combination 
be investigated by the Federal Grand 
Jury. It alleges that on Oct. 1, rep- 
resentatives of the seven companies 
met in Los Angeles and agreed not 
to wholesale their product to tHe 
independent stations below a certain 
figure. 


JUDGE AUTHORIZES 
HAMILTON PAYMENTS 


Elias Bishop, judge in the Super- 
ior Court, today authorized Charles 
F. Rowley and Reuben Dunsford, the 
receivers of the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company of Lowell, to pay 
$245,173.15 to the Old Colony we 
Company and $278,599.07 to the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 
These payments come out of a de- 
posit in the first named trust com- 
pany of $670,688.30. 

The amounts authorized by the 
court to be paid the bank amount to 
$3 1-3 per cent of the Hamilton 
Company demand notes held by these 
banks. The Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany holds notes for $747,078.94 and 
the Chase Bank notes for $850,004.98. 

The receivers say that the com- 
pany’s assets will enable them to 
pay a minimum dividend of 75 per 
cent on the Hamilton Company in- 
debtedness and possibly more. The 
indebtedness is $1,900,000. 


IMMIGRATION OFFICE 
CHANGE NOT DECIDED 


ST. ALBANS, Vt., Nov. 6 (#)— 
Denial that the Department of 
Labor had -officially decided on the 
removal of immigration headquarters 
from Montreal to Newport was made 
here last night by R, C. White, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor. 

Vermont newspapers announced 
this morning that Senator Porter H. 
Dale was authority for the state- 
ment that the Montreal immigration 
Office would be moved to Newport 
not later than the first of the year.” 

Mr. White has been in conference 
| with Newport city officials and 
| Harry C. Whitehill, Collector of Cus- 
|toms, regarding a possible head- 
| quarters transfer. So far, Mr. White 
| said, nothing has been officially de- 
cided upon. 


CHAMBER TO HEAR MR. RAND 
James H. Rand, head of the Rand- 
Kardex Company, will be the speaker 


1 (8 a. m,. Standard time, 75th meridian) 


at the next meeting of the Execu- 
tives Club of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Nov. 9, in the Chamber’ 
building 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair tonight and 

imday; somewhat warmer tonight; 
fresh southerly shifting to westerly 
winds. 

Southern New England: Fair tonight 
and undat: somewhat warmer  to- 
night 3 fresh so. th shifting to southwest 
and west, possibly becoming strong. 

Northern New England: Cloudy and 
warmer, possibly light rain or snow to- 
night; Sunday generally fair, colder in 
New Hampshire and northern Vermont: 
ee to fresh south shifting to west 
winds. 


Official Temperatures 


Albany 

Atlantic City .. 
B 3 Nantucket 

New Ofleans .. 


hd 


ew York 
Philadelphia ... : 


Portland e., 


Des Moines .. ° ay 
San Francisco.. 


Eastport 
Galveston 
Hatteras 
Helena 
Jacksonville ... 
Kansas City ... 
Los Angeles ... 
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Was Deke 


High Tides at Boston 
Saturday, 11:47 p. m.; Sunday, 11:55 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 5:03 p. m. 


A | at a special rate | 
of or in section 1} 
het of Oct 2 gee for nso on duly 


(3) “WFilak weeful r6le ha fovecear fet senwendl? 
(4) What leathers in gloves may be safely washed? 


(6) What are spanners, and how did Cobham get so 


—World News Page 


—Houschold Page 


fame?* 
--The Home Forum 


many of themr? 
—Week in London 


These Questions Were Answered in 


\ “ Yesterday's MONITOR ail 


MUSSOLINI HAS 
NEW PORTFOLIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Minister of the Interior and Com- 
mander of the Militia. 

The former Socialist deputy, 
Signor Zanaboni, General Capello 
and Cino Lucelli are to be tried for 
attempts to assissinate Signor Mus- 
solini, by the new military courts, 
with the procedure used in courts of 
assizes. 


Reich Describes New Fascist 


Laws as “Reign of Terror” 
By Wireless 

BERLIN, Nov. 6—The new decrees 
issued by the Fascist Government of 
Italy are criticized here as a “reign 
of terror,” the establishment of true 
dictatorship and a return to methods 
of brute force. The gradual elimina- 
tion of democratic ideas which has 
manifested itself during the past four 
years by the decrease of the number 
of Liberal newspapers and the 
crumbling away of Liberal parties 
has now been completed, it is said. 

In the opinion of the Liberal Vos- 
Sische Zeitung, the new decrees sig- 
nify a victory of the radical wing 
of the Fascisti, indicating that 
Benito Mussolini, the Premier has 
lost control over his own movemen? 
and which probably originates from 
a certain sense of insecurity among 
the Fescisti. The ball has been set 
rolling, the Vossische Zeitung con- 
cludes, and even Signor Mussolini 
will scarcely be able to stop it. 


By Wireless 

ROME, Nov. 6—Amongst the meas- 
ures adopted by the Italian Govern- 
ment for the purpose of bringing 
about order in the State, it is de- 
Clared that Fascismo will no longer 
tolerate any further intercourse be- 
tween opponents residing in this 
country and those who have sought 
i fap in France and elsewhere The 

scist newspapers insist that the 
whole problem of asylum granted to 
political exiles in France who are 
plotting against the lawful govern- 
ment of their country should be ex- 
amined without delay, and satisfac- 
tion expressed that France seems to 
have realized the danger of protect- 
ing these refugees. 


HALF-CENTURY MEDALS 
GIVEN TWELVE MASONS 


Masonic service medals were pre- 
sented to 12 members of St. John 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., at a special 
meeting held last night in the 
Masonic Temple. It is the second 
time in the history of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts that medals 
have been awarded to members who 
have served for 50 years. Frank 


George. N. Holmes, Nov. 4, 1867; 
Frederick T. Comee, the senior past 
master of the lodge, April 6, 1868: 
George W. H. Caldwell, Sept. 7, 1868; 
Edward A. Talbot, April 7, 1871: 
George E. Leighton, Dec. 4, 1871: Ss. 
Dexter Bowker, May 6, 1872; Lyman 
C, Hurd, May 6, 1872, and the Rt, 
Wor. Harvey N. Shepard, Oct. 6, 1873. 


AIRPORT-NAVY YARD 
INSPECTIONS MADE 


Boston's army airport ‘was ir- 
spected yesterday afternoon by Han- 
ford MacNider, Assistant Secretary 
of War, while at the Boston Navy 
Yard a formal inspection was made 
by Edward P. Warner, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy in charge of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Mr. MacNider 
came to Boston in an army airplane 
and was officially welcomed at the 
airport by Maj. Ira Longnecker, com- 
manding the air forces in the First 
Corps Area. Plans have been made 
for Mr. MacNider’s return to Wash- 
ington by airplane tomorrow. 

A marine guard was stationed at 
the entrance to the navy yard on 
Mr. Warner's arrival and from the 
receiving ship Southery the official 
salute of 15 guns was fired while 
simultaneously from the masthead 
the Southery broke out the flag of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Warner was the guest of Rear 
Admital Philip Andrews, command- 
ant of the First Naval District, at a 
Winner in the commandant’s house 
following which the navy secretary 
inspected some of the ships and 
orga tad greeted the officers of the 
yard. 


In the evening Mr. Warner 
addressed the Boston post of the 
Army Ordnance Association on avia- 
tion affairs in the Pratt BuNding of 
Naval Architecture, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


RECENT RAINS CHECK 
WACHUSETT WATER LOSS 


Rainfall during the past two weeks 
has reduced the rate of fall of the 
water level at the Wachusett reser- 
voir, actording to records in the 
Office of William E. Foss, director 
of the water division of the Metro- 
politan District Commission, but has 
not sufficed to add to the storage 
supply. Engineers of the division say 
that comparatively little water will 
come into the reservoir from the 
watershed until the ground is frozen. 

At present the soil is so dry that 
it takes up most of it. Rains such 
as have fallen recently offset the 
consumption for a day or two and 
reduce the requirements for lawn 
sprinkling. Water in the reservoir 
now stands at approximately 363 feet 
above the Boston base as compared 
with a maximum level of 395 feet. 


MAINE OFFICIAL 
VOTE. ANNOUNCED 


AUGUSTA, Me., Nov. 6 (4)—The of- 
ficial results of Monday’s special sen- 
atorial primaries to nominate candi- 
dates for the special election on Nov. 
29 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
passing of United States Senator Bert 
M. Fernald were announced at the 
meeting of the Governor and Council. 

The totals for the Republican nomi- 
nation were: Arthur H. Gould, Pres- 
que Isle, 25,900; Percival P. Baxter, 
Portland,, 22,138; Hodgdon C, Buz- 
zell, Belfast, 15,199; Louis A. Jack, 
Lisbon, 1174. 

The total vote of Fulton J. Redman 
of Ellsworth unopposed for the 
Democratic nomination was 4188. 


SCOTS SEEK TO REGULATE 
UNCONTROLLED IMMIGRATION 


Educational and Civie Institutions Threatened by Influx, 
Declares Deputation 


By Wireless 


EDINBURGH, Nov. 6—The ap- 
pointment of a Government commis- 
}sion to inquire into the question of 
immigration into Scotland, with a 
view to preserving and protecting 
Scottish nationality and civilization, 
‘was advocated by a deputation of 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland to 
Sir John Gilmour, Secretary for 
Scotland. 

Dr. John White, who headed the 
deputation, declared there had been 
an uncontrolled immigration of non- 
Scottish people in such numbers— 
particularly from the Irish Free 
State—that Scotland’s educational 
and givic institutions were threat- 
ened The deputation, therefore, re- 
quested the regulation of immi- 
grante, many of whom certainly, it 
was claimed, did not represent the 
best of their own civilization. The 
difficulty of preserving the homo- 
geneity of the population was in- 
tensified by the fact that many of 
the best and most energetic young 
Scotsmen were emigrating. 

The deputation’s assertions strik- 
ingly confirm the accuracy of the 
special article on this subject in 
The* Christian Science Monitor on 
Aug. 14, in which it was stated thai 
the “Irish are taking Scotland. Of 
that there can be no shadow of a 
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doubt either from an industrial, so- 
cial or religious standpoint. . .. The 
Irish Roman Catholic population in 
Scotland now represents more than 
one-seventh of the country’s popu- 
lation, while in the Roman Catholic 
diocese in Glasgow the ratio is one 
in four. .. From 1901 to 1921, the 
Irish have increased six and a half 
times as fast as the Scots.” 

Sir John, on behalf. of the British 


Government, returned a sympathetic | 


but noncommittal reply to the depu- 
tation. 
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France Is Consigerably Aroused Over Incident} 
and Charge Is Made of Double-Dealing. _ 


. By Wirelese 


PARIS, Nov. 6—An extraordinarily 
entangled stony of romanti¢ adven- 
ture, perverted patriotism, amazing 
treason and political plotting worthy 
of the most colorful traditions of 
Machiavelean intrigue is revealed by 
the detention of Recciotti Garibaldi 
and the arrest of Francesco Macia. 
Colonel Macia appears to be a per- 
fectly sincere fanatic, believing that 
he could lead a few hundred men 
into Catalonia, thus beginning a suc- 
cessful revolution in Spain. He 
courageously takes on himself the 
whole responsibility of the congpi- 
racy which failed. 

But Colonel Garibaldi, who is a 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
among Commendatore Lapolla’s pos- 
nad | #t- 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
PLANS ANNUAL BAZAAR 


The annual bazaar and fair of 
‘the Animal Rescue League occurs at 
the Copley-Plaga, Nov. 29 and 30. 
This is the twenty-fourth annual 
event of its kind. On Monday the fair {Of i 
witl be opened in the ballroom at 10 
3. m., to continue until 10 in the 


evening. Tuesday the hours will be 
10 a. m. to 7 p. m. Mrs. A. Hunting- 
ton Smith, president of the. league, 


grandson of the Italian Liberator, who is in charge ofthe 


q 


sessions, and as the passport 
been in Colonel] Garibaldi’s hands it 
is supposed that Colonel Garibaldi 
gave it to the Italian police. ~ 
Again it is learned that after 
Commendatore Lapolla wads warned 
to leave France, he was visited by 
Colonel Garibaldi. The newspapers 
say that Colonel Garibaldi admits re- 
‘ceiving payments from the Italian 
Ministry of the Interior but reserves 
explanations which will clear him. 
At present he is regarded as detained, 
not technically arrested. 
Whether the proposed meeting be- 
tween Aristide Briand, French For- 
eign Minister, and Signor Mussolini 
will be hastened or prevented by 
these incidents, which certainly ‘sug- 
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ne Cary Greever, who directs 


presents altogether a different case. 
The evidence seems to indicate that, 
although the Italian was passing as 
an anti-Fascist, he was in relations 
with the Fascist secret police and, 
therefore, presumably organized the 
anti-Fascist movements in order to 
denounce them. At least the French 
newspapers freely make this charge. 
But graver is the allegation that 
Signor Mussolini, Italian Premier, 
through Colonel Garibaldi, fomented 
the abortive Catalan plot against 
Spain, and *Quotidien says that it 
was intended to freate diplomatic 
difficulties between France and 
Spain because the plot was prepared 
in France. 
Spanish Author's Views 


On the other hand, Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez, the Spanish republican who 
is living on the Riviera, flatly states 
that Colonel Macia is a victim of 
Colonel Garibaldi. Undoubtedly Colo- 
nel Garibaldi lent some of his Italfan 
followers to Colonel Macia. Whether 
the French police discovered the 
preparations by themselves, or 
whether they were informed, is not 
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clear. Nor is it clear why the French 
| police should now, by seizing Cojonel 
‘Garibaldi, give away his presimed 


tions are not true, it is certain that 
Colonel Garibaldi will be sufficiently 
suspected in future dy the anti- 
Fascisti as entirely to destroy his 
utility. 

These events have caused consid- 
erable emotion in France. Anti- 
Fascist journals are filled with con- 
demnation of a régime which per- 
mits such double-dealing, and which, 
apart from the injustices to confiding 
individuals who were betrayed, does 
not hesitate to encousage insurrec- 
tions in another country, which 
would naturally become angry with a 
third country on whose soi] the at- 
tempt was organized. 


nounced among his cabinet col- 
leagues the Fascist excesses in the 
frontier town of Vintimille, and it 
was decided to address pressing re- 
monstrances to the Italian Govern- 
ment. 


Keith-Albee St. James Theater, with 
a complete change of bill on Jhurs- 
day. Douglas MacLean in “Hold that 
Lion,” a bright comedy, will the the 
featyre picture. The bill of eight 
Keith-Albee vaudeville acts will be 
headed by Arthur Ashley & Co. The 
vaudeville bill begiuning Thursday 


will be headed by Willie Hoppe, bil- 
liard champion, and the feature pic- 
ture will be Nellie Revéll’s circus | 
story, “Spanglés.” The loge seats at 
the St. James may now be reserved 
evenings. 


Theater the resident company under 
E. E. Clive’s direction will appear in 


double réle. Even though the allega-| 7 Jj warjeon, which promises many 


by the authors of “Rose-Marie,” be- 


day night, 


est that there is far more behind 
em, is not known. M. Briand de- 


Boston Stage Notes 
Next week is festival week at the 


Beginning | ee at the Copley 


“Number 17,” a mystery comedy by 


thrills and laughs. 

Continuing offerings at Boston 
theaters next week include “The 
Patsy,” comedy with Claiborne Fos- 
ter, at the Wilbur; “The Butter and 
Egg Man,” comedy with Gregory 
Kelly, at the Plymouth; “The Wis- 
dom Tooth,” comedy at the Hollis; 
“Beau Geste,” film story of the 
French Foreign Legion, at the Tre- 
mont; “Love in a Mist,” comedy with 
Madge Kennedy, at the Park. 


other 


highways 
the period 
next year.” 

The new order is a radical change 
from one issued a few.days ago and 
is based on tire width and permits a 
maximum gross weight of seven tons 
on vehicles having a tire width of 
14 inches and scaling down to one 
gross ton with three-ingh tires. 


tion of 


have the assistance of many meéem- 
bers of the organidation 


iw 


As is the custom, numerous fea- 


will be a 


tures will divert the visitor, with the 
appeal to purchasers coming chiefly 
in household supplies, flowers, and 
candy, There 
aisle” composed of cut-price arti- 
cles, conveniently tagged and ob- 
+viously what the name implies. An 
attractive calendar and Christmas 
card offering will be of interest. 


“bargain 


MOTORTRUCK TRAFFIC 


RULE IN MAINE ISSUED 


Aueusta, 


states, 


e., Nov. 6 (7) — In 


line with the regulations made by 
the state highway 
commission has issued an order per- 
mitting the fullest use 
yd heavy vehicles during 

rom Nov..6 to June 1 of 
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WOMEN PREACHERS ELECT 


_ CLEVELAND, O. (4)—At the final 
session of the International Associa- 
Women Preachers here, 
Caroline Hosford, Springfield, Mass., 
was elected recording secretary. Re- 
elected were: 
Southard, Wirffield, Kan. president; 
Dr. Mary A. Lyons, Cleveland, vice- 
préesident;* the Rev. Marie Wilcox, 
Red Cloud, Neb., general secretary. 


the Rev. 


z 


ssible of 


Madeline | 


“Lady Fair,” a musical comedy 


gins a Boston engagement at the 
Shubert Theater Monday night. Mon- 
lso, Harry Lauder begins 


Relations of Political Police 


tions of the political police of the 
various countries with supposed anti- 
Fascist leaders and Spanish libera- 
tors, and their relations in turn with 
the different governments will never 
be elucidated, but enough light has 
been thrown on this itfternational 
muddle to demonstrate that there 
was much duplicity, and that ulti- 
mately these proceedings are calcu- 
lated to lead to diplomatic difficul- 
ties. 

A strange incident against which 
the French protest is the entry of 
Commendatore Lapolla, an inspector 
general of police in Rome, into 
France with a false passport for the 
purpose of inquiring into the activi- 
ties of Ferdinando Scivoli, an Italian, 
who is suspected of conspiring 
against Signor Mussolini. When dis- 
covered he was asked to leave 
France, for any co-operation between 
the French and Italian police must 
naturally be official: That an Italian 
police chief should conduct investi- 
gations unknown to the French on 
French soil, or should interfere with 
Italian refugees or put them under 
surveillance in France is contrary to 
all international rules. But further, 
a passport for Scivoli was found 
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It is possible that the precise reja- 
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a week's visit to’ Boston at the Bos- 
ton Opera House, 


NEEDHAM PAGEANT ! 
PRESENTED BY CLUB 


I 
i 


Beginning with the pioneers who | 


i 


richer lands on which to make their | 


home and settled in Needham, a | 
pageant depicting the history of the, 
town was given last night and ‘his ' 
afternoon, and will be repeated this 
evening, under auspices of the New 
Century Club of Needham for its 
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Portraiture by 
Photography 
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or 
Christmas Photographs 
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ART PICTURES 
FRAMING 


———eeee : 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., Nov: 6 (P}— | 
Yale University’s $20,000,000 endow- 
ment. now being secured, is for-a 

“finer, not a bigger Yale.” Thi# is. 
emphasized in the annual report of | 
George P. Day, treasurer of the Uni- 
versity. . | 
FE ae - sew sngowment 
ng so or the physical expan- ~ 
sion of the university.” Treasurer 
Day’s annual report says. “Not one 
cent is being asked for new F 
Yale is not desirous of increasing thé 
number of her students; Yale is not 
coneerned with adding indefinitely 
to the number of her departments 


of instruction. | 

“But Yale had determined that the 
standard of work done by each exist- 
ing department shall be maintained 
at the highest possible level;. that 
the exceptionglly well qualified stu- 
dent body enrolled at Yale shall 


ill | be given the best instruction and the 
possible 


fullest opportunities in 
other ways to develop themselves, 
such as through the establishment 
of honor cotirses; that the best 
teachers shal] be’ obtained.for all 
departments by the university and 
retained in its service through the 
payment of adequate salaries; and 
that Yale shall in every way open 
to her justify the great gifts made 
to her by generations of loyal friends 
and the great made for 
her by generatiohs of loyal teachers.” 


CRIME PREVENTION IS TOPIC 


“The Relation’ of a> Crime and 
Spare Time” will be discussed by 
Charles A, Gates, executive secre- 
tary of the advisory committee on 
crime prevention for the State, at a 
meeting of the -Boston Ministers’ 
Association in Pilgrim Hall next 
Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 
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GREECE DIVIDED 
INTO TWO CAMPS 


Election Will: Witness Con- 
flict Between the Venize- 
lists and Roy alties 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


By CRAWFURD PRICE 

LONDON, Nov. 6—Many parties 
will contest the Greek elections to- 
morrow, all hoping that a kindly fate, 
coupled with opportunities provided 
under proportional representation, 
will give them a finger in the polit- 
ical pie. Few of these mushroom or- 


ganizations, however. are likely to 
survive. Broadly put, the issue lies | 
between the Venizelists or Republi- | 
cans and the anti-Venizelists of 
Royalists, between whom the gulf is | 
as wide as ever. General Pangalos | 
attempted to bridge the chasm, and 
his policy of suppressing controversy 
gave the appearance of conciliation, 
but with the return of constitutional 
methods, party rivalry has become 
intensified, while the electorate hav- 
ing thrown off their apathy are join- 
ing in with increased fervor. 

Within the two great camps stand 
formidable divisions. The so- -called 
Republicans include the Progressive 
Liberals under George Kafandaris, 
and the Conservative Republicans 
under Andrea Michalokopoulos (who 
have united for election purposes), 
and the Democratic Union under 
Alexander Papanastasiou, which Is 
the left wing of the old Venizelists 
and now bidding for the labor and 
agrarian suffrage; the three together 
comprise the old Venizelist Party. 

Anti-Venezilist Party 

The Anti-Venizelists are made up 
of the Popular Party under Mr. 
Tsaldaris, which is irreconcilably 
royalist, and the so-called Free 
Opinion Party under General Jean 
Metaxas. Of-these probably General 
Metazas has the strongest following. 
He is an able leader with influential 


support and takes a distinctly mod- 
erate view of the political situation. 
He considers that the first necessity 
is to restore normal political and 
economic conditions, and he has 
undertaken not to raise the question 
of régime during the elections, or 
in the event of his success for two 
years thereafter. There is a general 
belief, however, that should an Anti- 
Venizelist coalition result from the 
election, the question of the res- 
toration of the monarchy will not 
remain in the background, and there 


last night, sald that total abstinence 
from alcohol is a great asset to 
financial, commercial, and jndustrial 
circles in Britain. The divorce court 
would very largely go out of exist- 
ence, he declared, if the idle* rich 
were abstainers. 

A sum of £300,000,000 annually, 
he said, was diverted into channels 
of self-indulgence instead of chan- 
nels that would help the industrial 
life of the country and do a great 
deal toward solving the great prob- 
lem of unemployment. 


FAVORS BUTLER | 
TO LEAD PARTY 


President Sees No Reason 
for Senator to Resign as 
National Chairman 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6: (4)—The 
defeat of William M. Butler (R:), 
Senator from Massachusetts, by 
David I. Walsh (D.), formerly Sena- 
tor, furnishes no reason for Ms. 
Butler’s resignation as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
but on the contrary should give him 
more time than ever for that position, 
in the opinion of President Coolidge. 

The Chief Executive’also regards 
the elections of members of the 
House of Representatives as the real 
test of sentiment furnished in the 
elections. These, it was pointed out 
at the White House, reached into 
every state while the senatorial con- 
tests were held only in about one- 
third of the states. 

Comment by President 

In his first comment upon the elec- 
tion results, he expressed gratifica- 
tion that the Republicans had re- 
turned a majority in the House. 

Regarding Mr. Butler, the Presi- 
dent let it be known that he had not 
discussed with him the possibility of 
retirement from the committee chair- 
manship. Th Chief Executive ‘s in- 
clined, however, to the vidéW that the 
Massachusetts Senator would have 
more time now to devote to the com- 
mittee than if he had been elected. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, general coun- 
sel of the Anti-Saloon League, en- 
tered the circle of comment wi‘: the 
statement that the elections had 
proved that “the party which takes 
a wet stand in 1928 is doomed to dis- 
ruption.” 

Dry Law Polls Reviewed 

Gains were registered by the drys, 
he added, in both the referendum 
elections and the Congress contests, 


QUEEN MARIE ~ 
STARTS EAST 


Leaves Pacific Coast After 
Visit to Vancouver, B. C. 
and Blaine Peace Arch 


QUEEN MARIE’S TRAIN EN- 
ROUTE TO SEATTLE, Nov. 6 (P)— 
Queen Marie traveled back to the 
United States today from Vancouver, 
B. C., with the first stop on today’s 
itinerary scheduled for Blaine on 
the Canadian-American _ border, 
where Samuel Hill several years ago 
built a peace portal to commemorate 
a century of friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
which was dedicated by President 
Harding. 

The royal party arrived in Van- 
couver yesterday afternoon in two 
contingents, Prince Nicolas and 
Princess Ileana choosing to motor 
across the border from Blaine, Queen 
Marie and the remainder of her fol- 


my Bem 
lowing came here on the special 
train. ° 

Prince Nicolas drove an automo- 
bile over. rain-washed roads a dis- 
tance of 45 miles, but came into 
Vancouver far in, advance of the 
royal traih. 

Lieut.-Governor Randolph Bruce 
and Minister of Mines William Sloan, 
representing the provincial premier, 
and Mayor Louis D. Taylor welcomed 
the Rumanian visitors to British 
Columbia. A civic luncheon followed 
by a reception at the Women’s 
Canadiaw Club comprised the pro- 
gram for the afternoon. A banquet 
in the evening closed the day’s aci- 
vities. 

At tlie. Queen’s own request, she 
made an excursion to the suburbs in 
the afternoon to inspect the new site 
of the University of British Columbia, 
a feature not included in the official 
program. . 

After a~ceremony ‘at the Blaine 
peace arch it was planned that the 
party should travel to Seattle, @ dis- 
tance of more than 100 miles, by 
motor along Puget Sound. 

From Seattle, Queen Marie's spe- 
cial train is scheduled to go through 
Spokane, Glacier National Park and 


Denver to Washington. 


COAL SOLUTION 
BEFORE CABINET 


British Miners’ Proposals 
for Settlement Studied— 
Owners Consulted 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Noy, 6—The Cabinet met 
today and discussed the proposals 
put before it by the miners for end- 
ing the coal stoppage. The owners 
are also being consulted and the 
three-cornered discussions are ex- 
pected to continue over the week- 
end. , 


Meanwhile, the miners’ delegate 
conference adjourned to reassemble 
early next week, when its executive 
committee hopes a provisional settle- 
ment may have been reached. The 
miners’ offer at present is hedged 


| 


district agreements, 


with limitations. Acceptance of the 
on which the 
owners insist, is conditional, for ex- 
ample, upon the reservations that 
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In New Bern, N. C., They’ve Put the Cannons to Work. 


as a Drinking Fountain. 


This Relic of Early Days Is Now Performing a Peaceful Mission ! 


the method of allocating the divisible 
surplus of the proceeds of the in- 
dustry, after costs other than wages 
have been deducted, should be reg- 
ulated nationally, also that the men's 
share should be fixed at 87 per cent | 
of the total. 

Here the disputed question of 
hours comes in, since the owners 
claim that this percentage must be 
smaller in areas where seven hours 
daily are worked than where 7% or 
eight hours are the standard. “It 
is believed in informed circles, how- 
ever, that these and other difficulties 
may be reduced in the course. of the 
discussions. Four thousand’ more 


men, meanwhile, have gohe back to 


work, the totai engaged in raising 
coal being thus 298,000, 

The owners’ statement shows that 
in four out of a total of 13 British 
mining districts, these men are get- 
ting for a somewhat lengthened day 
slightly higher wages than before 
the stoppage; in seven districts they 
are getting pre-stoppage wages and 
in two only, Durham and Northum- 
berland, with the supply from over- 
seas markets, their wages have been 
reduced. 

Neville Chamberlain, 
Minister, at Huddersfield, 


the Health 
yesterday, 


quoted the fact that the miners had 


been receiving during the stoppage 
£300,000 weekly from the “Guard- 
ians of the Poor,” as evidence that 
there had been “no loading of dice” 
against them. 


WET AND DRY ISSUE 
VITAL, SAYS BISHOP 


To Decide Presidency, Thinks 
the Rev Dr. Nicholson 


DENVER, Colo. 
has developed into the largest issue 
facing national perpetuity 
arisen since the days of 6lavery in 
the opinion of Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son of Detroit, international presi- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League. 

In making this statement here he 
predicted that the wet and dry ques- 
tion would be the leading issue in the 
1928 campaign for the Presidency. 
The attempt at Tuesday’s election to 
weaken existing dry laws in seven 
states, Bishop Nicholson said, was 
the start to bring the question to a 
place where it would be paramount 
in the national election two years 
hence. 

The vote on the referenda in the 
seven states was seen as a dry vic- 
tory by Bishop Nicholson. “The heart 
of the country is for prohibition,” 
said, “and we shall continue 
fight until the wet forces are forced 
to admit their defeat. 


that dry sentiment is on the in- 


crease,” 


The result of 


(/P) — Prohibition | 


that has | 


| 


' 
' 


} 
i 
} 
| 


he | 
our | 


The results in | 
these referenda showed conclusively | 


the congressional | 


elections also was seen as a drv vic- | 


Trade Aviation Held Vital. 
in Chicago's Civic Program 


Twenty Projects Sponsored in Annual Report 
of Commission Under Mr. Wacker 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 6—Adequate prep- 
arations for airplane landing fields 
and other facilities for commercial 


aviation interests that are develop- 
ing in this transportation center 
were urged by Charles H. Wacker in 
a report at the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, of which he is chairman. 
In addition 20 new city plan im- 
provements were suggested’ for Chi- 
cago, principally to expedite traffic. 

He emphasized that the commis- 
sion has always stressed the impor- 
tance of the humanitarian side of 
city planning because of its benefi- 
cent influence upon future genera- 
tions. 

A combination of trained imagina- 
tion and practical business on the 
part of those who helped put into 
reality the vision of artists and 
architects has achieved some of the 
objectives of the plan, he said. 

If the plan of Chicago is to be ful- 
filled, the greatest need which con- 
fronts the city today is need for ad- 
ditional bonding power, stated this 
citizen, for whom Wacker Drive, 
double-decked boulevard oon _ the 
south bank of the Chicago River, 


‘has been named. 


“Once Chicago has received ade- 
quate financial power commensurate 
with its needs, it will be in a posi- 
tion to push to early completion 
those public improvements which 
are necessary if our city is to main- 
tain its commercial leadership,” de- 
clared Mr. Wacker. “I believe the 
time has now come when the plan 
commission can proceed to exercise 
one of the functions set forth at the 
time the commission was established 
—the preparation, namely, of a plan 
to be officially adopted by the city.” 

Among recommended 
ments are that the plan of major, 
streets upon which the commission's 


technical staff is } working be pushed America. 


| 


— 


to completion; establishment of 
through-traffic streets: a proposed 
high level development of Avondale 
Avenue to afford a rapid traffic 
route uninterrupted by cross traffic 
to relieve Milwaukee Avenue and to 
eonnect the down-town “Loop” dis- 
trict with the northwestern city 
limits and the county highways in 
that district; a new street along the 
north bank of the Chicago River, har- 
monizing with Wacker Drive; im- 
provement of Pershing Road (Thirty- 
ninth Street) as a main route of 
east and west travel all the way 
through the city and improvement of 
Polk Street as an important east 
and west artery. 

Indebtedness was acknowledged toe 
the churches, press, public authorie- 
ties, men’s and women’s civic ore 
ganizations, and individual citizens 
for the aid they had given to the 
commission. 


AMERICA TO GET SHOOT 
OF SHAKESPEARE TREE 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Nov. 6 — Archibald 
Flower, chairman of the governors 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
ter at Stratford-on-Avon, and Mrs. 
Flower sailed to the United States 
on the Franconia from Southampton 
today at the invitation of the Ameri- 
can National Committee of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Fund, carry- 
ing with him a vigorous shoot from 
a mulberry tree which grew in 
Shakespeare's garden. 

He will present it to the president 
of the American Shakespeare So- 
ciety. It is nearly 50 years since 
Charles Flower, who built largely 
_at his own expense the Shakespeare 


improve-| Memorial Theater recently destroyed 


by fire, 
shoot 


similarly took a growing 
from the famous tree to 


and that the referenda in New York 
and Illinois “will have little weight.” 

In New York, Dr. N. M. Butler, 
president of Columbia University, | 
predicted that the Republicans | 
would follow the Whigs into politi- 
cal oblivion unless they “take the 
righteous side of the great moral 
and political issue of prohibition,” 


, tory by the bishop, and the large} 
| Government, It is intolerable and dry majority, he declared to be “a| 
(unjustifiable from any standpoint. | Perfectly ee _ tribute - the 

Here is a woman who has attained | wishes of the American people, who | 


distinction in the diplomatic service, have Proved their loyalty to pro-| 


is consequently a disposition to con- 
sider this an essential issue. 

The existence of a large refugee 
vote introduces a new factor into 
the situation, and attempts to fore- 
cast the result are further compli- 
cated by the fact that it is six years 
since the electorate enjoyed anything 


measure for the national capital. | 
The historic route from the i 
land capital to Washington was 


KOLLANTAY BAN 
way of Upper Marlboro, Prince | STIRS MR. BOR AH. a age 
George county seat, which was a| Wi ‘representing a government which has, hibition. 


little more than 41 miles. The new | | been recognized by all the great; While explaining he was not in a | 


road will be only miles long. | Dow ers of the earth. | position to speak for the committee, | 
Bishop Nicholson said he was confi- | 


27 


approaching a free poll. But what- 
ever their views on the great con- 
stitutional issue, the people primarily 
demand political peace and a return 
to normal conditions. 
Chances of Leaders 

This being the case, they are likely 
to sihgle out the most responsible 
political leaders, and it will be some- 
what surprising if the choice does 
not fall on Mr, Kafandaris and Mr. 
Michalokopoulos, thus sending the 
Liberal Union into power. Apart 
from these two, General Metaxas 
will probably receive most votes. 

In order to clear the air, the pres- 
ent Premier, General Condylis, has | 


declared that if the election indi- | 
cates a clear majority for any party, | 


he will hand over authority with- | ‘american elections, 
'crushing defeat of Senator Wads- 


this, he would necessarily remain in | worth in New York is perhaps the 


out awaiting the final count, Failing 


office until the meeting of Parlia- 


ment disclosed a combination )»a- | 


sessing preponderating influence. | 
He added that he so respected the | 
popular will that he would not even: 
thwart the Royalists if they were 
successful, and if the army decided 
to prevent their assumption to office, 
he would resign from the Govern- 
ment. 


MRS. SABIN RESIGNS 
FROM VOTE LEAGUE 


Republican Committeewoman 
Charges “Unfair Tactics” 


NEW YORK (4)—Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, Republican national commit- 
tee woman from New York, has re- 
signed from the Non-Partisan League 
of Women Voters because of what 
she regards as “totally unfair” tac- 
tics in printing on the same page of 
the organization’s bulletins state- 
ments by Democratic and Republican 
women, 

The statements about women in 
politics were from Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair of the Democratic national 


committee and Mrs. James W. Wads- 
worth Jr.. wife of the Republican 


Senator from New York. Mrs. Sabin | 
said that the latter “was a woman! 


who has never held office or even 
taken an active part in politics.” 

Mrs. Wadsworth’s statement said 
“men have not taken women in poli- 
tics seriously enough for them to 
wield any powerful influence.” Mrs. 
Blair said of the men that “we find 
their organization based on competi- 
tive and contest methods.” 

Miss Evelyn Brainer, editor of the 


bulletin, said she picked up the 
statements from the daily press be- 
cause “I thought they were funny, 
so I used them because I get tired of 
printing serious things. They really 
werent intended to apply to the 


campaign. ” 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
URGED IN BRITAIN 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Nov. 6—G. A. France, 
president of the National Commcer- 
cial Temperance League, addressing 


a meeting of Leigh business men, 
— Hollywood, 
Artistic Hats 


adding his opinion that the LEight- 
eenth Amendment and Volstead Act 
clash with the “remainder of the 
Constitution and the whole body of 
American tradition’and principle.” 
In Cincinnati, Nicholas lLong- 
worth (R.), Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, said that the elec- 


tions had returned a solid Republi- | 
can majority of at least 20 members | 
to the House, and that the results! 


mean his re-election as Speaker of 
the Seventieth House. 


Wadsworth’s Defeat Called 
“Greatest Dry Victory” 
Bureau 


Monitor 
6—Guy 


By Wireless from 
LONDON, Nov. 


in a discussion of the 
declares: “The 


Federation, 


greatest dry victory since national 
prohibition was adopted in the 
United States. As chairman of one 


of the most important congressional 
‘committees, Senator Wadsworth was 


counted by the wets as one of their 
biggest assets. 

“The dry Republicans refused to 
give him their support and nomi- 
nated Franklin W. Cristman as an 
independent Republican candidate. 
The election of Judge Wagner by the 
Democrats was the result of this 
division. 

“In reference to the so-called 
state prohibition referendum in New 
York—which, even if adopted, could 
not be made operative—the drys re- 
fused to give it any countenancé 
whatever, concentrating all their in- 
fluence to secure the defeat of Sen- 
ator Wadsworth, which they were 
able to achieve, much to the evident 
astonishment of the wets.” 


ANNAPOLIS BROUGHT 
NEARER TO CAPITAL 


BALTIMORE, Md. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The Defense Highway, 
connecting Washington and Annapo- 
lis and cutting off 14 miles of the pres- 
ent distance by main pikes between 
those cities, will be opened on Nov. 
20. The road has been built entirely 
at federal expense under the State 
Roads Commission. The route was 
laid out by army engineers during 
the Civil War and, as its name im- 
plies, was regarded as a defensive 


| monopoly, 


_tuated when the beam system gets 
ow asad into its stride 
president of the World Prohibition |? °° >t (S®: 


Ten years were required to carry 
out the project. 


REDUCTION IN CABLE 


RATES IS EXPECTED 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Nov. 6—A reduction in 
transatlantic cable rates in the near 
future is indicated by Newcomb Carl- 
ton, president of the Western Union 
Company, on his arrival in England. 
The radio is now pressing hard on 


the cables, which hitherto had a 
and this is to be accen- 


Representatives of the American 
company too are now here for the | 
purpose of arranging final details for 
the telephone service between Eng- 
land and America. Test calls are be- 
ing successfully transmitted, 50 to 


60 daily, and possibly a commercial | 


service will be opened early in the 
new year. i 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 


FOR Y. M. C. A. FOUNDER | 


By Wireless from Monitor Rureau 

LONDON, Nov. 6—A memorial 
service for Sir George Williams, 
founder of the Y. M. C. A., was held 
this morning at Westminster Abbey. 

A native of Exmoor, Sommerset- 
shire Sir George came to London as 
a draper’s assistant on June 6, 1844. 
When still only 23, with 
young business friends, he formed 
the first Y. M. C. A. The one branch 
he founded has now become 9000, 
and the first small group of 12 has 
grown into a world-wide membership 
of nearly 2,000,000. 


TO EXTEND INTER-TRADING 
By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Nov. 6—Three directors 


of the British Wholesale Co-opera-, 


tive Society—Sir Thomas Allen, J. 
English and W. T. Charter—have 
started on an extended tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. The 
object of the visit is to get into close 
touch with co-operative producers’ 
organizations with a view of extend- 
ing inter-trading between the two 
movements. 


ORANGE 
filed wh your ¢e0ees 


Besse. Berkheimer 


and Box Sho 


-the spice of the menu / 


_EAST ST COAST JOAST PRESERVING co, 


With broiled meat, chicken, game or 
roasts, .or in fact whatever your menu 
may consist of Pappy’s Guava Jelly 
adds zest to your meal. 
the spice of the. menu. 
grocer for a jar today. Then order 

by the dozen. ee 


It is truly 
Ask your 


JACKSONVILLE FLA, U.S. A. 


American Exclusion of Rus-| 


sian Envoy to Mexico Is 
Called “Intolerable’s 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 6—William E. 
Borah (R.). Senator from’ Idaho. 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re la-| 


land 
tion 


“She is on her way as Ambassa- 
dress to a friendly country. And she. 
‘is not permitted to visit the United 
States on her way. It seems to be 
thought that our 
not stand the strain. 
tions so frail or have we 
forever discarded every 
which once gave us a 
distinction among all nations?” 


Are our institu- 
sacrificed 
tradi- 


tions committee, and a leader in the SY DNEY ROYAL MINT 


advocacy of American recoznition of | 
the Soviet Government of Russia, 
denounced as “intolerable and un-)| 


} 


justifiable from any standpoint,” the! 


(in re 


11 other 


| decision of the State Department in 
refusing Mme. Alexandra Kollantay, 
|Russia& Soviet Minister-Delegate to 
| | Mexico, permission to travel through 
‘the United States on her wiy to her 
/hew post. 

In arraigning the 
for its exclusion of Madame 
lay, 
cism of the policy of the 


Administration : 
Kollan- 


| Government 
| Government. He pointed out that 
the Russian Government had received 
the formal acknowledgment of all 
the great powers. 

American recognition, he added, 


form of government of 
recognized. Senator Borah declared 
that America had recognized 
‘Tsarist Government for more than 


proved of its method of governing. 

“IT am utterly opposed to the whole 
theory and policy upon which such 
proceedings seem to be based,” Mr. 
Borah said, concerning the Kollantay 
incident. 


| 


Mr. Borah voiced indirect criti- | 


fusing to recognize the Soviet | 


TO BE DISCONTINUED 


Bu Wireless from 
LONDON, Nov. 6 


Monitor Bureau 


contains 
a proclamation discontinuing, from 
Jan. 1 next, the branch of the royal 
| mint at Sydney, N. S. W., 
established in 1853. The reasons 
'given for closing the mint are 
diminution in the production of gold | 
in Australia and the improvement in 
means of communication between 
the different parts of that Common- 
wealth. 

Last it 


January was 


| that the Sydney mint would be closed 
| at the end of this year and the mint- 


in | 
no way manifested approval of the’ 
the nation | 


the | 
| LONDON, Nov. 


} 


100 years and yet he doubted if it ap- | 


| 
' ford 
i 


ing transferred to Melbourne. 


AGREEMENT 


Monitor Bureau 


RUSSIA SEEKS 
By Wireless froin 
6—The Riga cor- 
respondent of The Times says that 
| Maxim Litvinoff has written to Staf- 
Talbot, ex-chairman of the 
League of British Creditors, who is 
'now in Russia expressing the Soviet 
|Government’s wish “to reach an 


“It is contrary to the most}agreement with England on all dis- 
cherished traditions of the American! puted questions.” 


FO rid a 


SOUTHERN 
RESORTS 


Lv. Boston. 
Prov A arg 


* New eile: 


“TROPICAL 
TRIPS” 
Southern Resort 
Booklet ready 
for distribution 


WS 


Tickets, 
J. H. JOHNSON, N. 
294 Washington St., 

Telephone Liberty 2112 
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Through Train 
From New — 


. 9, Threw’ ‘Trains Daily 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW 
Via Double Track—Sea Level Route 
Everglades 2 
West Silleess He —] Night Out. 


Havana Special—1l Night Ont. 
Palmetto Ltd. 


Lv. Springfield.... 8 
Hartford 
New Haven.. 


ee 


YORK 


(2 Trains)....... 12:30 a.m. 
& W. Coasts— 

:20 a.m. 
:30 p.m. 
3:50 p.m. 


—* 


Information from 


E. A. 


Boston 9, Mass. 


Reservations, 


“ 


The “HAVANA SPE- 
CIAL” enroute; showing 
double track, safety elec- 
tric automatic block sig- 
nals and automatic train 
control roadside 
ment. 


equip- 


“COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 


institutions would, 
'coln C. 


unique | 


dent that when the executive commit- | 


‘tee of the Anti-Saloon League meets | 
it would | 


in Washington on Nov. 16, 


i 


approve the recommendations of Lin- | 


Andrews, 
of the Treasury, for 
forcement department 
government unit. 


OLD BREWHOUSE 


a 


, Bu Wireless from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Nov. 


| The current is-. 
sue of the London Gazette 


which was | 


announced | 


house adjoining Lambeth Palace 
(the Archbishop of 


official residence in London) is now 


fare institution erected in its place. 


Assistant Secretary | 
making the en- | 
separate | 


TO BE DEMOLISHED | 


| 


6—The old brew-| 
Canterbury's | 


‘to be demolished and a parish wel- | 


The new house dates from medieval | 


up to 40 years ago, 
wed for “the 


‘days and in it, 
_ beer was bre 
| bishop’s use, 
The archbishop 
meeting here Wednesday 
funds for the new institution. 


presides at 


arch- | 
| 


a | 
to raise | 
| 
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CONSTRUCTION RATE DECLINES 
FOR OCTOBER EAST OF ROCKIES 


ini Otlier speakers will be Louis W. 
Arnold of Waban whose topic is sec- 


Winchester on “The Bradford Plan” ; 
and Dr. Edwin G. Boring of Harvard. 


New England Totals Recede 


and 19 Per Cent From October (1925) Figures— 
Reduction in 37 States Less Than 10 Per Cent | 


Officers of the club are: President, 
Miss Miriam F. Carpenter; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. W. H. Medlicott, Mrs. 
.H. L, Smith, Miss Louise W. Bray; 
recording secretary, Miss Lida Bran- 
“non; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Kate L:.-Adams; assistant correspond- 


29 Per Cent From September 


Although building expenditures in 
New England showed a slight de- 
cline during October, 1926, a fair 
construction record was made in 
states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration of New York in a review of 
coustruction activity. 

Construction started in October in 
New England amounted to $31,424,- 
200, representing a decrease of 29 
per cent as compared with bduilding 
expenditures in September: A decline 
of 19 per cent was also recorded in 
a comparison of figures of a year 
ago. Contemplated new work in New 
England during the month just 
ended was 55 per cent greater than 
figures for September, 1926, with re- 
ports totaling $52,265,300. This figure 
represents a decline of 7 per cent 
as compared with proposed building 
of October, 1925. 

Of the total amount of expendi- 
tures recorded in New England dur- 
ing October, $19.091,800, or 61 per 
cent, were expended for residential 
construction; $3,820,900, or 12 per 
cent, for commercial buildings; }$2,- 
941.400, or 9 per cent, for public 
works and utilities; $1.938,600, or 6 
per cent. for industrial buildings, 


* and $1,575,500, or 5 per cent, for edu- 


cational buildings. ~ 


October construction contracts in 
the 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains amounted to $515,726.600, 


a decline of 8 per cent from Septem- | 


ber, and of 3 per cent from October 
of last year. Of the total volume of 
construction in the United States, 
the 37 states east of the Rockies con- 
stitute approximately 91 per cent. 
In October $226,793,600, or 44 per 
cent of all construction, were ex- 
pended for residential buildings: 
$103,756.600, or 20 per cent, for pub- 
lic utilities; $109,429,700, or 21 per 
cent, for commercial and industrial 
buildings, and $23,566,700, or 4 per 
cent, for educational buildings. An 
increase, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1926, of 3 per cent was shown in 


ing. secretary, Mrs. Lyndall Walker; 
reporting secretary, Mrs. Ray Miller; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Hobbs; auditor, 
Miss Sarah L. Patrick; directors, 
Miss A. E. Cook, Mrs. P. L. Warren, 
Mrs: E M. Brooks, Mrs. L. F. Bur- 
dett, Mrs. H. C. Bond, Mrs. F. N. 
Peirce, Mrs. Albert Puffer, Miss J. L. 


and Union Streets, G. Wilbur Thomp- 
son taking title to 482 square feet of 
additional land, and R. A. Vachon to! 
678 feet on the corner of Union 
Street and the passageway. -The 
amount involved in the whole trans- 
action is over $65,000. 


E. Channing Bouvé has sold a lot| Mesick, Miss Elizabeth White. 
of land on Cypress Street, Newton 


Center. sscated at 46 Plraout|DUDLEY FAMILY 
SOCIETY TO MEET 


Road, Newton Highlands, has been} 
sold to Herbert L. Ray by E. C.| : RS 


Bouvé. The property includes about | : ; 
9000 square feet of land and a one- Dr. Gibbons, Dr. Redlich and 


car garage; all valued $15,000. ':Miss € — , 

A home, 29 Glenwood Avenue, has Miss Coats Among Speakers 
been purchased by William M. Breed, 
The former_owner was H. O. Glid- 
den. This property consists of a 
frame house of nine rooms and 
heated garage; the whole valued at 
$14,000. 


Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons ot 
Princeton, N. J., just back from seven 
months in Europe and South Amer- 
‘ica, Dr. Josef Redlich, formerly Min- 
ister of Finance of the Austro- 

. Hungarian Empire, now a visiting 

E. F. Groth has bought from F W. 

Stevens two lots of land located on lecturer at the Harvard Law School, 
the corner of Warren Terrace and: 22d Miss Marion Coats, president of 
Warren Street, Newton Centre, con-! Bradford Junior College, will be the 


taining about 13,500 square feet. The| principal speakers at the thirty- 
parcel is valued at $4500. fourth annual dinner of the Governor 


VERMONT’S PLACE 
IN EDUCATION TOLD 


| University of Pennsylvania, 
Out 


seven o'clock. 
Dr. Gibbons is a graduate of the 


| took his master’s degree, and Doctor 
,0f Philosephy at Princeton in 1907 
‘and 1913, respectively, and received 
;} the honorary degree of Litt. D. at 


‘Commissioner Points 


| Where State Has Led 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Nov. 6 (Spe-. 1999 He was professor of history and 
cial)—The contributions of the State. political economy in Robert College, 
of Vermont to the national develop- | Constantinople, from 1910-1913, and 
ment of education will be presented| .., active in war work ae 
by Clarence H. Dempsey, commis-| prench and American governments, 
sioner of Education, at a meeting in | and since then has been a noted cor- 
Philadelphia on Monday held in cele- lrespondent in Europe for leading 
bration of National Education Week | 4 vy orican newspapers and magazines. 
at the Sesquicentennial Exposition. / 1) nis address, he will describe the 

Mr. Dempsey has selected four | current reaction in South America 


points to emphasize about Vermont. | and Europe to the United States. 


He will say that it established the | : sc 
first normal school in the country, at } Dr. Redlich will speak on the “Out- 


: ; 9 : _ $e , ee 
Concord in 1823, under Dr. Samu tions, as a Foreigner Sees Them. 


ondary schools; James S. Allen of! 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 
ON THE INCREASE 


Boston. Survey Shows Ad- 
vance of 5 Per Cent An- 
nually Since 1921 


Postal receipts have been made the 
subject of a survey by the Bureau of* 
Commercial and Industrial Affairs 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Receipts constitute the money taken 
in each month or each year by the 
post offices, excluding money-order 
business and postal savings. 

Growth in postal recéipts of the 
New England district, is shown to 
have been steady for the last five 


Thomas Dudley Family Association, | 
next Tuesday, at Young’s Hotel, at | 


‘look for American Political Institu- ' 


‘years. Since 1921. the rate of in- 
‘crease has beef’ in excess of 5 per 
‘cent annually. . 
Business activity and general pros- 


the survey. because postal facilities 
are among the leading agencies by 
which business is carried on. Gross 
receipts of Boston in 1923, were $13,- 
628,000 and in 1925, they were $15,- 
526,000. Providence receipts in 1923 
were $1,706,000 and in 1925, the fig- 
ures were $1,968,000. Hartford re- 
ceipts gained from $1,517,000 in 1923 
to $1,911,000 in 1925. These and simi- 
lar increases in other cities of New 
England are shown by the survey. 
Seasonal characteristies of postal 
receipts are regular and well de- 
fined, says the survey. December has 
by far the largest ameunt. This, of 
course, is due to the Christmas busi- 
ness. “In years of good business, the 
December receipts rise higher than 
they did, for instance, in 1920, when 
the business depression had begun, 
and in 1923 when the _ reaction 
against post-war recovery had made 
itself felt,”’ continues e survey. In 
New England postal’ busigess, the 
quietest month of the year is July, 
with August a close second. The 
spring revival of postal business 
usually reaches its peak in March 
‘and reflects the pre-Easter activi- 


perity of a community is quickly re- 
flected in postal receipts, points out 


a 
—— 


' 
; 


f Small- 


European Idea of 


High-Power Cars Gain ing Favor 


ties. 


E ngined 


—EEE an 


‘Believed That Future Will See Growing Popularity 


of Light, Speedy. Flexible Motors 
Economically Operated 


—— 


1902; | 


; The term, “European type” light 
‘car, is fast coming into use in 
_America, and it is interesting to note 
;the features of the light cars pro- 


‘the University of Pennsylvania in | duced abroad and ccmpare them with, 


There are two noticeable differ- 
‘ences in the small four-cylinder 
class. In the first place, the Euro- 
| pean cars are equipped with engines 
[having a smuch smaller displace- 
‘ment and run on the average at a 
much higher piston speed; secondly, 
the great majority of the European 
'cars have a very narrow tread, much 
i\less than the American standard of 
56% inches 

Gottlieb Daimler in 1910 had been 
lexperimenting for some years on 


| American types. 
} 


) 


Most of the cars carry magnetos, 
those with simple battery ignition 
be.ng the exception. 

All American cars have the stand- 
ard tread of 56% inches or one so 
close to this measure that they will 
readily follow the wagon tracks on 
country roads. The average tread 
on British cars is 48 inches, and 
most of them vary between 46 and 
50 inghes, The average wheelbase 
on these small models is 107 inches, 
which gives a narrow speedy ap- 
pearance, and conveys the impres- 
sion of greater length than is actu- 
ally the case. " 


European Car Weighs 620 Pounds 
The lightest passenger chassis on 


‘the British market weighs only 620 


MANUFACTURES . 
ARE SURVEYED 


Value of Products of Three 
Massachusetts Cities in 
1925 Announced 


~ 


Results for three more cities In the 
survey which the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Labor and Industries is 
completing were announced during 
the past week, showing the value of 
goods manufactured in Lawrence in 
1925 to be approximately $176,111,- 
000, that in Everett to be $51,469,000, 
and that in Chelsea, $33,428,000. 


who can speak effectively on New 
England. 

Two subjects are desired, first, 
“Know New England,” a topic to be 
handled from the viewpoint of New 
England as a whole, which is an ef- 
fort to sell New England to New 
Englanders, and second, some phase 
of commercial organization work in 
New England, particularly member- 
ship: work or the need‘of a commer- 
cial organization in a community. 


During the first six months of this 
year, the bureau received and filled 
79 requests for speakers from vari- 
ous organizations. With the idea that 
other communities may be the homes 
of men who have the ability and de- 
sire to further the general movement 
to tell New England about herself, 
the bureau seeks to enlarge its avail- 


The value of stock and raw ma- 


able list of speakers. 


> 
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@IRLSCOUT WORK 
10 BE DISCUSSED 


‘New England Regional Con- 
ference to Attract 
Many Leaders ' 


WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 6 
(Special)—The New England re- — 
gional conference of the Girl Scout . 
workers will open at the Hotel Ban- 
croft on Monday, and will continue 
through the foliowing day. Leaders 
and yolunteer workers in the move- — 
ment from throughout the five New 
England states will meet ‘gn this 
occasion to discuss and to. solve “be 
problems arising in the. inistra- 
tion of this work, and wil] be met 
by national officers of the organiza-, 


> 


tion from New York City. 


Speakers at the conference will 
iniclude:Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt, state 
commissioner of Massachusetts, and 
the local directors of the five New 
England states, including Miss 
Ruth H. Stevens of Massachusetts. 
Miss Ruth Hedlund, director of the 
movement in-New England, will also 
be present and active, and reports . 
will be given to show the Girl Scout 
activities and the prosperity of the 
movement throughout this territory. 

National officers who are to al- 
tend the conference will include Mrs. 
Jane Deeter Rippin, nationa] direc- 
tor of the entire movement; Mrs. 
Frederick Edey, chairman of the na- 
tional field committee; Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, former dean of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, now resident 
in Lincoln, Mass., and natfonal pres- 
ident of all the Girl Scouts; ard 
Mrs. Louise Myers, a representative 
of a neighborhood région and 4 
member of the national board of di- 
rectors. ° 

Others who will furnish interest 
to the program include Miss Agnes 
Wayman, head of the department 
of physical educatiop at Barnard 
College, who has been given a year’s 
leave of absence from that faculty 
to permit her to carry on research 
work. : 

“The conference will open with 
luncheon, following general rezis- 
tration. At the afternoon session re- 


Hall, and that it was the first state in | “ : , 
| Pugs Dr. Coats will give an account of gas engine construction and was be- | hi 
‘the Uniorto make universal educa-| | ge : | , _| pounds, while the heaviest in the 
pended, which was $637,359,900. ‘shen compulsory, by a provision of what pedagogical circles regard as;cOming interested in the construc det Wi ehnes ta $198 Seemde: The 
Building and engineering opera-'the first Constitutign of the State, 
tions in New England during the | adopted in 1791. 
week ended Noy. 2, 1926, showed a| The early staté laws required that 
marked gain as compared with con-|towns must provide school facilities 


ports will be received from the New 
England States separately, and for 
the region as a whole, and addresses 
will be made by officials visiting 
from other regions. In the evening 
session, which will begin at 6:30 
p m. with supper, Miss Arnold, presi- 
dent of the organization, will speak, 
with Miss Wyman. Films showing 
Girl Scout activities all over the 
world will be shown and the nomina- 
ling committee will make its report. 

Action on this report will be 
taken at the elections on the follow- 
ing morning, after which Mrs. 
Myers will speak, Miss Rippin, the 
national director, will speak on 
finances, Mrs. Edey on the work of 


the contemplated amount to be ex- 


|one of.the most interesting experi-'tion of small, light petrol motors, | | ; 0 ingle la 
/ments being tried in this country—/} high powered because they could average weight is 1470 pounds. The | Left to Right—Harriet Jones, Caroline Roberts, Charlotte Drummond. 


'an application of early New England!run continuously at high rotation! majority of the models are roadster | 1 sis 
|methods to the modern education of | speeds. Some of Daimler’s engines in| type, some are four-passenger Open | terials used in the Lawrence indus- SMITH GIRLS WIN 
IN THEIR DEBATE 


tracts awarded during the corre-/for all children, at a time when in| 7°OUR8 women. those early days had a stroke of | style, while a very few carry sedan | tries was approximately $124,350,000, 
=7 9 ‘ { 
+ WITH CAMBRIDGE 


' , | The annual meting will convene at; about 6 inches and ran at 600 revolu- | bodies. ‘leaving a difference of more than 
Sete the F. W. Dodee See cee war woealiy provided: Br Reve |5:45 Tuesday afternoon, to hear re-! tions per minute, making their piston) As these lighter type cars carry | $51,000,000 as the value added to the 

Audience Decides by a Vote 

of 27d to 171 That They 


4 ; } V > 


Pere: ? ‘It will be followed by a reception to! From 1908 to 1912 there was very! Cars.im the same class, and the en-| The survey further shows that labor 
seein eg iesewee were eed Bearsab ene genase ee a an the officers, speakers and guests, in-| little speed increase in the pistons | %/mes are only a miniature of ours,/in Lawrence received approximately 
panes: tr ee wenn eering wand > ow ec te " oe athe 1862 a nh |culding Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Isaacs,! of standard stock car engines, while|the amount of fuel consumed is | 6 per cent of the amount of this pro- 
ee ot a Bomar cane a ag na Es Ml resol See, |of Cambridge. Dr. Isaacs is profes-!racing car engines increased their | Necessarily much less. But the cars| duction of wealth, for total wage pay- 
gain sees than $3,000 000 as com-| tural and machinite arts edueation. | 5° of business law at the Harvard! piston speed about 50 per cent. This a eo sae | ments during the year in Lawrence 
pared with 1925, there was a decline | The Morrill act, passed after consid- ee ae eg" egg 7 four-year thie anf oe member shat the Imperial gallon. in omew| be nya tan — cbich 26300 
of almost $500,000 as compared with erable opposition and signed by Presi-' Daron is the librarian of the Busi-| aéaisns eit the resale that geogee: terms of which British ‘fuel consump- | workers were employed. oe 
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NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Nov. 6 
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contracts of 1924 when or the week | dent Abraham Lincoln, set aside 30,- 

ended Nov. 2, $8,173,700 were ex-/|900 acres of land for each Senator 

pended. . ,'and Representative in: Congress, the 

A comparison for New England |income te -be used for higher insti- 

construction awards for the week | titions of Téarning. These institu- 

ended Noy. 2, for the last 25 vears;tions became known as the “land 
|grant” colleges. 

$4,721,000 

tease ieee by the Vermont commissioner is the 

6.048.400 present-day contribution of the 

6,004,700 

» 4,361,000 


&, 200,000 
5,987,000 


» 2,211,000 wig 
oe | Schoo] education in general. 


tix | WOMEN TO CONSIDER 


3,178,000 
3,741,000 1902 
. 2,422,000 1901 


. 2,441,000 | 
1,986,000 | 
. 2,888,000 | 


The trustees of the Worthington. 
Building Trust, owners of the Werth- 
ington Building, situated and num- 


The fourth point to be brought out . 


‘Green Mountain State in the way of ' 
1,834,000 | pyral school improvement and rural 


LEGISLATION PLANS 


Connecticut League to Meet : 


‘ness Historical Society and of the 


|Harvard business library. 


~ “Fins “High Post 


oF, we 


| 


| 


| 


tion is figured, is 20 per cent larger 
than the United .States gallon, so 
take this into accqunt when mileage 
figures are quoted. 

There is.no question but that the 
American light. car of a few years 
_heace will be a marvelous piece of 
revolutions ver minute, which figure | ee, ee eee 
was reached by French engines some | q joy to drive. In England and on the 
two years earlier. The practice Of; Continent, about 50 per cent of the 
using European tracks and roads @S | cars have four-speed transmissions, 
experimental grounds still persists./the rest having three-speed gear 
which accounts for the slowness of | foxes. At present, very few Ameri- 
_ American motorcar manufacturers | can cars employ more than three 
_to adopt too radical changes. gears. The large displacement ac- 
| Comparison of Speeds counts for this system. It is not hard 

Taking a dozen six cylinder Amer- | t0 visualize a control so flexible that 
os 996 ioe enctnen te Gee by | even this number will be unneces- 
ican 1926 mode 2 * |} sary, American engines, it is ex- 
cars of large production, we find the| pected, will come down to European 


'¢ar designers increased their piston 
speeds niost perceptibly. 
Meanwhile in America designers 
were somewhat loath to adopt the 
European ideas, but in 1915 the evar- 
age piston corresponding to max!- 
mum. .horsepower was about 1600 


bered 31-3 State Street and 7-8 Con- | 
gress Street, have made a lease fora 
long term of years of the first ffoor, | 


basement, second floor and a portion 
of the third floor of their building to 
the Cunard Line. The Cunard Line 
was represented by its’. brokers, 
Sleeper & Dunlap, and the trustees 
by C. W. Whittier & Bro. 


we 


The residential property at 56 


Thorndike Street, Brookline, has |Lecen | 


sold by Clara A. Colo to William J. 
Cloary. 
frame dwelling house, assessed for 
$5500, together with 6229 squar feet 
of land, assessed for $3700, making a 
total assessed value of $8200. The 
sale was negotiated by Edward B. 
Miles. 


The Edward T. Harrington Com- 
pany report these sales: 

George R. Osborne, administrator 
of the estate of Edward W. Osborne, 
has sold the property at 54 Palfrey 
Road, comprising an _  eight-room 
frame dwelling house, garage and 
5600 square feet of land. The pur- 
chaser was Eugene Waterhouse, who 
buys for a home. 

On the Jackson estate, a lot of 
land on Washington Street contain- 
ing 8500 square feet has been sold 


to George W. Woolfrey. On the same 
estate has been sold a lot on Wash-| 
ington Street containing 8400 square : 


feet to Kar] Anderson; also another 
lot on Washington Street contain- 
ing 8800 square feet to John W. 
Sahlberg. 

The trustees of Wellington Farm 
have sold two lots on Claflin Street. 
containing 12,000 square feet, to 
Nestor & Lynch. 

Minnie A. Anderson has sold her 
property on Lot 94, Poplar Street. 
Locke estate, Watertown, comprising 
a newly erected eight-room frame 
colonial dwelling house, garage and 
6200 square feet of land. The pur- 
chaser was Mabelle Childs,-who buys 
for occupancy. 

Joseph H. Sardy has sold two lots 
of land on Poplar Street, containing 
12,000 square feet. The purchaser 
was Lars Anderson. 

Albert B. Tenny has'sold a lct on 
Dover Street, West Medford, contain- 
ing 7100 square feet. The purchaser 
was Roy C. MacGee, who will build 
a house for his own occupancy. 

The estate at 56-58 Newport Screet, 
Arlington, comprising a _ 12-room, 
two-family house and 4700 square 
feet of land, has been sold tq Arthur 
J. King, who buys to occupy. 


Alvord Bros. report a series of 
transactions: 


At corner of Beacon and Union 
St wion Center. The Gulf Re- 
fining y has taken title from 


Harry I. Shackley to 11,295 square 
feet and will erect thereon a filling 
station. 

The dwelling House and 4790 feet 
in the rear have been transferred 
to Michael L. Barry, and the 30-foot 
passageway to this property and the 
present garage have been relocated 


The property consists of a 


in New Haven 


| NEW HAVEN, Conn., Nov. 6 (Spe- 
.cial)—-A legislative program and 
| what measure of authority in regard 
_ to legislation it will give to its execu- 
‘tive board, will be determined by ‘the | 
Connecticut League of Women Vot- | 
ers at the sixth annual convention | 
which will open at the Hotel Taft on. 
Monday and continued for three days. | 
A resolution will be introduced | 
Which would authorize the board to. 
introduce and support a bill making | 
women liable for jury service. The | 
resolution will also define the powers | 
of the board and of local leagues in| 
regard to begislation. This wil be 
presented Tuesday morning and 
voted upon Wednesday morning. 
| The two outstanding speakers of 
| the convention will be Mrs. J. Paul 
| Goode, a member of the Illinois Leg- 
‘islature, who will speak on Wednes- 
|day on “Women in Politics,” and Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the 
| Institute of Internationa] Education, 
| who will speak at the International 
| Co-operation dinner on Tuesday eve- 


ining on “The Reshaping of the 
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COL. £&. A. SCHILLER 


LOEW’S, INC., ADVANCES 
COL. E. A. SCHILLER 


Col. Edward A. Schiller, general 
representative of Loew’s Inc., and for 
years active in the Loew Circuit, and 
| Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Cor- 
poration, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation to succeed 
Joseph L. Rhinock. 

Colonel] Schiller became identified 
with Marcus Loew as manager of his 
| Atlanta theater. Under him, the the- 
ater became successful, and other 
| League of Nations.” properties were acquired to form 
Loew’s Southern Circuit. He super- 


MAYFLOWER SOCIETY vised this territory with headquar- 


é ' ters in Atlanta and it was there he 
MOVES TO NEW HOME | was appointed Colonel on Governor 

_ Hardwick's staff. Five years ago he 
After 30 years of organized activ- W288 called to New York and other 
‘ity the Massachusetts Society. of. territories were placed under his di- 


'Mayflower Descendants has moved | rectsem. 


4 : of its ow aepcamsaenes 
|Walnut Street, Boston. This is SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
RECITAL ON ORGAN 


|marked advance from the single. 
{room in the Tremont Building which 

There will be “An Hour of Organ 
Music” on Sunday afternoons in. me 


it first occupied, and over a later | 

home in rooms at 53 Mt. “Vernon 
First Church in Boston, Berkeley and 
Marlboro Streets, by William E. 


Street. Prohably constructed some- 

thing less than 100 years ago, the 
| Zeuch, organist and choir master of 
‘|the church. He has arranged the 


five-story brick and sandstone man- 
‘po has many of the features that 
‘render the architecture of that day | 

| no wlehdlas. ‘Te these have ‘been | Second annual series to start Sunday, 
_added the modern conveniences sugh | foy six syce é, 

‘as hot-water heat, electric-lighting, | successive Sunday afternoons. 


-and vacuum cleaners. Open fire- ' Menaul 2 
gan music with an oc j ° 
places, broad witidow seats and | casionat assist 


|ing artist. There is no charge, either 
folding wooden shutters make the at the door or by collection, and no 
rooms especially attractive. 


Offices for the secretary, George E. 
Bowman, have been established on 
the second floor. The fireproof base- 
ment contains storage rooms and 
safety vaults. When sufficient funds 
are available the first floor will be 
furnished with lounging and recep- 
tion rooms. The flat roof is to be 
turned into a roof garden. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE CLUB 
TO OPEN NEXT FRIDAY 


The opening meeting of the 
Mount Holyoke Club of Boston will | 
be held at the Twentieth Century 
Club on Friday, Nov. 12. Mrs. F. N. 
Nichols of Wellesley Hills is in 
eharge of the dinner, at which Miss 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, will be the guest 
of honor. Miss Woolley will speak on 


varied, designed to appeal to a great 
variety of taste, usually made up of 
short numbers, but of music by good 
writers. The program for the first 
recital follows: Allegro Maestoso 
(First Sonate), Salome; Chant du 
Noir, Bossi; Autumn Sketch, Brewer: 
Toccata on Pange Lingua, Bairstow: 
| Evensong, Johnston; Canon, Schu- 
mann; Meditation, Sturgis; Swing 


mare; Fanfare d’Orgue, Shelley. 


SHRINERS HOLD CEREMONIAL 


The first ceremonial of the season 
of the Aleppo Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, was held in Mechanics Build- 
ing last night. The affais opened at 
5-o’clock with a banquét, following 
which. 100 novices were initiated. 
The Shrine Band and the Aleppo 
Temple Drum Corps furnished music 


to avoid the difficult turn at Beacon! 


* 


“Some Trends of Modern Education,” ‘for the Aleppo Patrol. 


*~ 


Nov. 7, at 4:30 p. m., and to continue » 


These hours consist sol - | 
ely of oF ‘eylinder engines, but the great ma- | 


religious service. The programs are 


Low, Sweet Chariot, arranged by Le- | 


average piston speed to be about 
2200 feet per minute, Six of the 
leading American four-cylinder pas- 
senger car engines. on cars which 
sell in large numbers, show averase 
piston speed figures of only 1350 feet 
per minute or at little more than 
60 per cent of the average speed 
of the six-cylinder engines. 

| Now take a British light car; there 
' were 133 models on the market at 
| the beginning of 1926, 76 of which 
had a piston displacement of less 
than 120 cubic inches, while -the 
| American car with the smallest pis- 
ton displacement at that time, had a 
displacement of 144.6 cubic inches. 
vba of the British models had a 
' displacement of less than 100 cubic 
inches. Some of these cars only de- 
‘velop 4-6 horsepower. In America 
| we talk 40-70 horsepower without 
| seeming to realize just what this 
| means. 

| For all\practical purposes, it would 
seem that the limit in the European 
light car class is 120 cubic inches, as 
‘these figures apply to more than 
thajf the total number of models, In 


’ 


‘the British light car class one model | 


‘has a low piston displacement of 45 
cubic inches. The mean ayerage, 
‘however, ‘is bout 94 cubic .inches 
‘taking in the 76 models mentioned. 
This is approximately the displace- 
‘ment of a four-cylinder engine of 
2%-inch bore by 4-inch stroke. In 
‘this country smaller cars of the four- 
cylinder type have bore of 35% inches 
to 3% inches and a stroke of 4 inches, 
Inasmuch as taxes are based in Eng- 
land on the cylinder bore the saving 
over a 12-month period between a 
four-cylinder engine with a bore of 
2% inches and a similar engine of 
.3% inches is about $50. The reason 
for the smo'ler hore is evident 

European Cars Mostly Four-Cylindeg 


Among the 76 engines in the 


‘few two-cycle engines and some six; 


‘jority run on four cylinders. Ac- 


curate statistics are lacking on the: 


' subject, and it is difficult to estimate 
definitely just the exact average 


‘piston speed over there, but it is: 
| necessarily a great deal higher than : 


the average four-cylinder American 
engine, because it would be impos- 
sible to attain any satisfactory speed 
with these miniature engines. 

However, as 22 of the 76 models 
use the splash system of lubrication 
it is not likely that the average speed 
on stock models is very high. Some 
of the others have only a partial 
pressure system, which cannot com- 
pare with the lubrication methods 
employed in America. 

Twenty-eight models employ en- 
gines with overhead valves, 39 have 
L-head engines, and the rest have 
either an adaption of the sleeve- 
valve idea; Or some special arrange- 
ment of the poppet valves. Thermo- 
siphon circulation is by far the most 
popular for this type of car, only 
16 models carrying water pumps. 


. “ 
a 
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size, but there will be no sacrifice of 
flexibility and. acceleration at any 
time. 


COSMOPOLITAN TRUST 


Roy A. Hovey, Bank Commissioner, 


has been authorized by Justice Ed- 


| ward P. Pierce of the Supreme Court 
to offer at auction, Monday, Nov. 22, 


the property at 132 and 136 State 
Street and 1, 2 and 5 Chatham Row, 
owned by the Cosmopolitan Trust 
Company. The minimum offer which 
the Bank Commissioner may accept 
is $130,000. 

During the five yegrs which have 
elapsed since the bank went into the 
hands of a receiver, efforts have 


British light car class there are a. 


been made to sell the properties at 
| private sale, but no sales have been 
| negotiated. Mr. Cushman, liquidating 
| agent, stated to Justice Pierce that 
ithe property was offered at public 
‘auction in 1925 at a minimum price 
| of $179,000 with no bidders. He be- 
'lieves that a minimum price of $130.- 
000 may attract purchasers. 


DEMOCRAT GAINS 
IN VOTE RECOUNT 


PROVIDENCE, R. T., Nov. 6 (P)— 
Jeremiah E. O’Connell, Democrat, ap- 
parently defeated in Tuesday's elec- 
tion by Louis Monast, Republican, of 
|'Pawtucket for Representative fn 
| Congress, has made a net gain of 69 
| votes in the official count of eight of 
|the 63 voting pretincts in the Con- 
_gressional District. The gain reduces 
Mr. Monast’s plurality to 434. 

Representative O’Connell gained 67 
of his 69 votes in the five precincts 
counted by the State Retur:ing 
Board yesterday afternoon. The re- 
‘count, given priority by the board at 
Mr. O’Connell’s request, will be con- 
tinued. 


REALTY SALE ORDERED | 


The principal industry in Law- 
rence is the manufacture of woolen 
and worsted goods, tbe . product 
value of which in 1925 amounted to 
$111,631,000, or 63.4 per’ cent of the, 
total value of products’ manufat- 
tured in the city in that year. The 
average 
employed in this industry during the 
year was 18,147, or 69 per cent of 
the total for all maftufacturing in- 
dustries in the city. 

The industry ranking second in 
importance is the manufacture of 


in 1925 of $8,650,000 and in which 
the average number of wage earners 
employed during the year was) 2073. 
Other leading industries in ‘Law- 
rence are the dyeing and finishing of 
textiles, the manufacture of paper, 
of foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, including textile machinery, 
and of boots and shoes. 

In Everett, where the leading in- 
dustries are petroleum refining, and 
the manufacture of coke, gas, paints 
and varnishes, chemicals, roofing and 
paving materials foundry and ma- 
chine shop products ard steel cast- 
ings, the total payments of wages 
during the year were $7,685,806, the 
average number of workers employed 
being 5246. The 113 manufacturing 
plants ig this city used materials 
worth $29,423,000 and added $22,047,- 
| 000 to their value. 3 
| Boot and shoe manufacture formed 
‘the principal group of the industries 
| of Chelsea, comprising 12 of the city’s 


| 123 plants and turning out more than | 


$6,000,000 worth of footwear. Iron 
work, foundry and 


products, rubber goods, coal 


preparations are among the city’s 
industries which handled $17,240,000 
worth of raw materials and yielded 
total wage payments of $7,836,477 
distributed among an average of 
6328 employees. 


‘SPEAKERS NEEDED 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Chamber Wants Men Who 
Know Subject Well 


In an effort to “tell New England 


of Commerce.is not only prepared to 
provide speakers for 
commercial organizations on such a 
subject, but is also requesting the 


secretaries of other commercia: or- 
ganizations throughout New England 
to provide the Boston chamber with 
the names of men in their localities 
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beautifully embroidered. . 


se without fur. 


Lhe Evening Mode in Gowns 


| 
> Paris models and reproductions in the new supple velvets, 
| exquisite Lame brocades, chiffon and georgette plain and 


| Coats for sportswear in the new plaids and stripe mate- 
rial with and without fur trimming. 


i. Coats and Wraps 


BEAUTIFUL models and reproductions in velvets-and all . 
the new materials with unusual fur trimming, others 
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number of wage earners j. 


cotton goods, with a product value | 


machine shop 
tar’ 


products, packing boxes and food | 


about herself,” the New England Af- | | 
fairs Bureau of the Boston Chataber | i 


meetings of | Hit 
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(Special)—Smith College debaters 
met the Cambridge University team 
last night and wor by a popular vote 
of 271 to 171 om the swhbject: “Re- 


T solved, That this house deplores the 


policy of Cambridge University, re- 
garding women.” 

Smith upheld the affirmative side 
and the argument of its debaters was 
to show unfairness in the Cambridge 
policy of granting a woman a degree 
and then refusing her a right to sit 
in the Senate, the governing body of 
the university, where male holders of 
similar degrees sit. 


| The members of the Smith team 
were Caroline Roberts of Winnetka, 
Ill.; Harriet Jones of Wellesley 
Farms, and Charlotte Drummond of 
| Bangor, Me. The speakers from Cam- 
bridge were H. B. Hefklots of Trinity 
College, A. L. Hutchinson of Christ's 
College, and Wilfred Gurney Ford- 
ham of Magdalene College, all of 
whom are experienced graduate de- 
baters. Smith is the first women’s 
| college to try its strength against the 
| Cambridge team. 

| Prof. William Orton of the depart- 
| ment of economics and sociology pre- 
‘sided. There were no formal judges, 
‘the vote being taken in the audience 
‘after the debete. ‘ 

| Last year the team, comprised of 
i'dwo Smith girls and one Oxford man, 
' upholding the negative on the ques- 
tion of recognition of Russia, won 
the Smith-Oxford international de- 
bate. In a debate with Dartmouth 
last year the Smith team also won. 


the Field Committee, and after lunch 
there wil] be a serious discussion of 
Girl Scout standards and awards for 
work accomplished. This will be 
illustrated by the award ofa Golden 
Eaglet medal, representing the high- 
est rank attainable in the movement 
by a Scout, to one of the Worcester 
members of the organization. This 
presentation will close the confer- 
ence. Mrs. Harold Knowlton of West 
Upton is genera] chairman of the 
conference, while the local officials, 
Miss Frances Greene and Mfrs. 
Walter C. Seelye, are also busy in 
the preparations for it. 


IDLE WORSTED PLANT 
TO RESUME ACTIVITY 


HARTFORD, Conn., Nov. 6 (7)— 
After having been idle for more than 
a year, the plant formerly operated 
by the Daniel Boone Mills, inc., in 
Baltic, will start operations as the 
Shetucket Worsted Mills, it is 
learned following the filing of a cer- 
tificate of incorporation with the. 
Secretary of State. 

The new incorporation has an 
authorized capital stock of $500,000. 
Michael H. Donohue off Baltic, who 
bought the plant from the receivers, 
will be treasurer of the new com- 
pany. Thomas D. Hanley of New 
York will be president and Mr. 
Donohue’s son, Joseph M. Donobue 


will be secretary. 
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Our Modern Methods 
Kitchen Help 
with their Cooking Problems 


The culinary experts in charge will be glad 
to demonstrate any of its labor-saving devices, 
or to solve for you any cooking problem, 
by actually making the article in question. 


s Thousands 


Just pay a visit to this kitchen in our basement. You will be 
delighted to see just how convenient a kitchen can be-—how 
simple and easy cooking can be made. You will be able to dis- 
cover many new ideas for your own home—secure new recipes 
—learn new ways of doing things. This kitchen is a unique 
) our customers, absolutely without charge. It is but 
a part of our Home Service Bureau which includes, under the — 
supervision of Anne Bradford, our Thrift House, our assembly + 
demonstrations and lectures, Ss 
through Station WEEI, and our Convenient Payment Plan 


our radio - 
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‘(CITES WORLD PEACE PROSPECT 


Nov. 11 Is Right Time to Give Thoughtful and Grate- 
ful Consideration, Says Governor Fuller 


Armistice Day may well be a time 


issued yesterday 
on upon the people 
rf : for proper abserv- 
ance of the day, Thursday, Nov. 11. 
The do I mentions hopefully 
the international good will mani- 
fested at Locarno, and urges that 
however the memories of America’s 
part in the World War may be cher- 
ished they should not obscure the 
great new facts of peace.” 
The proclamation follows: 
“Almost a decade has. passed since 


the ending of that great world con- 


flict with its battle line hundreds of 
miles in length and its millions bear- 
ing arms. The day that brought to 
a close the most tremendous and 
devastating trial of arms through 
which the world has ever passed is 
nationally observed as a day of re- 
joicing. | 

“No American who lived through 
the great national unification and 
Patriotic striving of the years of the 
war can ever recall that time: with- 
out thankfulness that he was privi- 
leged to see it. All that was most 
Sacred and uplifting from the first 


. Armistice Day remains with us as a 


blessed memory and will ever re- 
main through the years to come. 
“We have nothing to regret, except 
the necessity of the war period. The 
best proof of this is that we would 


_ go through it again if the thing had 


- to be done. 


“Yet no war memories, stirring and 
tender though they may be, ought to 
blur or blind our eyes to the great 
new facts of peace. To sécure this 
the war was fought. More than ever 
today are the Nations turning to each 
other with friendly outstretched 


hands. The spirit of Locarno has 
descended like a blessing upon all 


| Europe—in fact, upon all the world. 


Former enemies are clasping hands 


“This conviction is what makes the 
outlook on this Armistice’ Day 
brighter than it has been on any 
that went before. It may well be a 
day of proud and grateful memories, 
but it is-also a day when we may 
trust that the vision of a new world, 
seen by the prophets and poets, is 
drawing more radiantly near. 

“Let us hope for that understand- 
ing among the nations which will 
es the guarantees of peace 
and for commitments to less bur- 
dens and a better order whith will 
tranquilize the world. . ; 

“With a deep sense of gratitude 
and in accordance with the laws of 
the Commonwealth, I hereby issue a 
proclamation, calling for -a. proper 
observance of November the eleventh 
as Armistice Day. 

“For those whose service led to 
death we deeply mourn their sacri- 
fice so nobly made. For those who 
still bear the wounds .-and disabili- 
ties ‘of war we pledge our tender and 
sustaining care. For the great army 
that has been assimilated in a thou- 
sand civi@jan pursuits we pay, on 
this glorMus anniversary day, the 
tribute of a grateful people to its 
worthy sons and daughters who 
have rendered so valuable a service 
in behalf of Gcd and country. 

“Let there be a generous display 
of the flag of our country. Let there 
be held in our schools and churches 
and among our people generally 
services that significantly com- 
memorate this epochal day in the 
history of civilization in order that 
the lessons of that gigantic struggle 


may never be forgotten or ignored.” 


Music in Boston 


Conservatory Concert 


Last evening an impressive array 
of pianists, seconded by the orches- 
tra of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Wallace Goodrich, 
conductor, gave a concert for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund of the 
school. It was an unusual affair, 
with regard both to the music and 
the musicians. Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, the pianists famous for 
their successful paired performances, 

layed through three-quarters of the 

rogram. In one work, Ernest 
Hutcheson, equally well known, 
joined them. The orchestra pre- 
sented an overture and made the 
important instrumental background 


for two concerts. The program: 
Cherubini 
Overture to “The Water Carrier,” 
J. 8. Bach 
Con¢erto in C major for three piano- 
fortes and string orchestra 
dd. 5. Bach | 
Air with variations (Goldberg Vari- 
tions). Arranged for two. pianofortes 
by J. Rheinberger 
Hutcheson 
.. Fantasie (Concerto) for two piano- 
fortes and orchestra. 


With the exception of the Goldberg 
Variations, all the music was suffi- 
ciently unfamiliar to invite antici- 
pation. It is not often that such a 
work as Bach’s Concerto, calling for 
three pianos and an orchestra as 
well, is brought to public perform- 
ance. Cherubini’s brilliant operatic 
overture (the opera is perhaps more 
familiar under the title “Les Deux 
Journées”) must be included on the 
long list of music which is rarely 
heard, but which might easily endure 
more frequent deploying. Mr. Hutch- 
es0n’s piece had its Boston premiére 
‘last evening. 

Interest was keenest, perhaps, 
abeut Mr. Hutcheson’s music. He 
has called his work a Fantasie, and. 
the name seemed well chosen. The 
orchestration is vivid and.colorful. 
Opening chords in the brasses set the 
warm mood of the piece: The music 
is of considerable length, and has 
many contrasting sections of very 
real effectiveness. Mr. Maier and Mr. 


Pattison gave it a sestful perform- 


ance and the orchestra enhanced 
their mood of vigor and rhythmic 
energy. The gently poetic passages 
fell heir to an understanding in- 
terpretation, thereby heightening 
contrast. 

The new work makes no very 
startling experiments with harmonies 
or dissohances. But there is no rea- 


_8on why it should. Mr. Hutcheson 


has made excellent use of the ma- 
terial which came to his hand, and 
has sought musical value rather 
than musical innovation The essen- 
tialimpetus,the feeling that the music 
goes on not because the writer has 
continued to set down notes but be- 
cause it must go on, is most happily 
present here. Not all the parts are of 
equal interest or value, but the music 
as a whole has a swinging urge run- 
ning through its measures. It is a 
brilliant, displayful work, lending 
itself: well to performance. 3 
Bach Concerto, which enlisted 
bd services of Mr. Maier, 
& Mr. Hutcheson and the 
ne ©«6orchestra, proved 
» delicacy and cli- 
: The interplay of 
fugal device betwe@ the three pia- 
nos set against the w@z 
resulted in 
moments of rare lovelingss. Much of 
this music is on a familig® Bach pat- 
tern, yet often it gleam@ With great 
beauty. : 
Unquestionably, the @rchestra de- 
served a large sha of .credit 
for the success of las# night's pro- 
gram. Admittedly thisfbody of play- 
ers does not display t 
suavity of a large and 1 
running 
is that most 
nusical intel- 


ity is not so frequent 

go unnoticed here. 

a group of players wi 

eargerly and satisfs 

such as last night’s fs to find again 
pleasure in a worthy/section of Bos- 
ton’s musical equipment. Mr. Good- 
rich may well take pride in his play- 
ers. ' Cc. 8. 8. 


MILL MANAGHR RESIGNS 
LAWRENCE, Mass., Nov. 6 (4)— 
Frank E. Kenyon of ‘Methuen, for the 
last 30 years the superintendent of: 
the Pacific Mills, has resigned his 
position with that eo 


\ 


Mordkin Ballet 


Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian 
Ballet again presented a program of 
‘dances at the Boston Opera House 
last night. Beginning with the “Car- 
nival,” a choreographic episode by 
Mr. Mordkin, the numbers ranged 
from grave to gay; from classic to 
coquettish. That we might better en- 
joy the kaleidoscopic splendor of the 
Carnival, Edmund Bradley of the 
company read a prologue presenting 
the details of this adaptation of the 
old story of Pierrot and Pierrette, 

The dance itself was well planned 
and extremely colorful. That bit of 
unobtrusive action known in theater 
parlance as “stage business” was 
provided in abundance, revealing the 
ingenvity and practiced hand of the 
experienced writer. Just why Mr. 
Mordkin as Pierrot chose to have 
himself chased upstairs and. down 
during the duel with Harlequin 
(Pierre Viadimiroff) remains a mys- 
tery. For the moment one was re-| 
minded of the jingle concerning the 
fortunes of a gentleman who fights 
and runs away. Alas, Pierrot did not 
survive to fight another day, and 
Pierrette, the fickle jade, deserted the 
repentant Harlequin to turn her gra- 
cious attention to the rich old Mar- 
quis (Nicolai Zvereff). .We hope he 
led her a merry chase, although Miss 
Nemtchinova almost convinced us 
that. Pierrette might easily become 
the victim of her own beauty. 

The usual groups of miscellaneous 
solo, duet and ensemble dances fol- 
lowed the “Carnival.” If, during 
these dances in which each per- 
former showed his or her excellent 
ability, our eyes persisted in fol- 
lowing the winsome, joyous form of 
Miss Marvin, who shal] censure us? 
Both she and Mr. Arshansky pre- 
sented a delightful bit of drollery in 
the dance of “Wanyka-Tanyka.” Of 
the remaining members of the com- 


honor. 

Although Mr. Mordkin personally 
no longer presents a cycle of. exact- 
ing dances, his performance never- 
theless is virile and authentic. One 
also recognizes that he is surround- 
ing himself with young, enthusiastic 
dancers who will. carry on with 
credit to himself when he shal] have 
relinquished the tinsel and the gilt. 

An audience of good size applauded 
Mr. Mordkin and his company. 


Boston Music Notes 


The management of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra announces that 
its seventh season of concerts will 
be given in Jordan Hall beginning 
Sunday, Noy. 28, with Stuart Mason 
conducting. 

The management of the Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra announces 
that its third concert has been post- 
poned until Sunday, Nov. 21, in order 
to give time to perfect the perma- 
nent organization. ’ 


Concerts to Come 


Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a_ recital by Roland 
Hayes. 

Monday evening, Nov. 8, in Sym- 
phony Hall, the second concert of the 
Wetterlow-Wolfssohn series, with 
Ernst von Dohn4nyi as pianist-com- 
poser. 

Tuesday evening, Nov. 9, in Jordan 
, Pian- 


10, in 


Hall, a concert by Isidor Gorn 
ist, and Ilse Niemack, violinist. 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 


his company in Rossini’s “The Barber 
of Seville.” 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 10, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by George Brown, 


| violoncellist. 


Thursday afternoon, Nov. 11, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a piano recital by Nikolai 
Orloff. 

Thursday evening, Nov. 11, in Jordan 
Hall, a recital by . Richard Crooks, 
tenor. 

Friday afternoon, Noy. 12, and Sat- 
urday evening, Nov. 13, the fifth pair 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor. The program includes Bach's 
Concerto in G major for violin and two 
flutes with string orchestra; Bart6k’s 
Dance Suite: a Suite from Prekofieff's 
opera. “The Love of Three Oranges,” 
and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 
Saturday afternoon, Noy. 33, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a song recital by Gertrude 
Tingley. 

Sunday afternoon and evening, Nov. 
14, in Symphony Hall, two ‘concerts 
by the Goldman Band of New York, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, 
appearing for the first times in Boston. 


Monday afternon, Nov. 15, in Jordan 


~“ 


and making pledges to each other in| pel 
faith 


pany, each acquitted himself with’ 


Symphony Hall, Feodor Chaliapin and! 


;of a people. 


Wednesday evening, Nov. 17, in Jor- 
dan Hall, recital by Paul Doguereau, 


Thursday evening, Nov. 18, in Jor- 
dan Hall, a recital by Betty Gray, con- 
tralto. ; 

Friday afternoon, Nov. 19, and Sat- 
urday evening, Nov. 20, in Symphony 
Hall, the sixth pair of certs by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. \ 

Sunday afternoon, Nov. 21, in Sym- 
phony Hall, a recital by Frieda Hem- 


Sunday evening, Nov. 21, in the Lec- 
ture Hal) of the Boston Public Library, 
a concert by ‘the. Lenox String Quartet 
of New York. Through the generosity 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge, 
there will be no admission charge. 


enema 


Station WEEI to Put Speak- 
ers of Week ‘on the Air’ ' 
at Boston 


Radio addresses by six eminent 
speakers will form a part of the 
observance of American Education 
Week, beginning tomorrow, in Massa- 
chusetts, according to plans an- 
nounced by the State Department of 
Education. : 

These speakers will be Dr. Daniel 


There’s Music in the Air 


Pen and Ink Drawing of Paul Whiteman. 
“| Wish | Were as Graceful.” 


‘ge, 


When Mr. Whiteman Saw, gt He Said, 


Paul W hiteman 


hr 


Plays Jazz 
Better Than He Explains It 


Paul Whiteman is & man of few 
words with respect to jazz music. 
At once the best and the most he will 
say flatly of it is that it is the fore- 
“word to something new in music, and 
that its chief forte, besides mere 
transient entertainment, is as guide 
for the musically inert to curiosity 
concerning good music. 

It is not unreasonable to assume 
that Mr. Whiteman has been too busy 
assisting at the establishment of 
jazz in creditable surroundings as a 
new music form to take time for 
arranging a set of glib theories with 


respect to it. Mr. Whiteman came to 
Boston last evening. It was ex- 
pected of him that he would have 
something explanatory to say of jazz, 
for today he has taken up the task 
of appearing for a week with his 
orchestra at the Metropolitan 
Theater. 


His attempt at begging off becom- 
mm the propagandist was at least in 
ketping with his assessment of jazz 
as a new music form, because it is 
an anachronism for one to appear 
learned concerning a thihg while it 
is still new. 


Mr. Whiteman’s engagement is a 
credit to the Metropolitan Theater, 


; because he is very able in his field, 


and his appearance there points up 
a commendable desire to present in 
the programs an item which is at 
Once excellent entertainment and 
‘reasonably informative. The en- 
gagement is likewise a credit to 
Mr. Whiteman, for, although his 
protests that jazz shall not be con- 
sidered more than it is at times take 
on an almost Elizebethan violence, 
such an engagement shows Mr. 


on the: haughty surroundings of 
fEolian Hall, but genuinely willing 
to place his organization at the hand 
of masses of people in order that 
-they may be diverted to thought of 
good music, from whose original 
sources jazz has, upon occasion, 
drawn for some of its fundamental 
effects. 


Mr. Whiteman did say that jazz 
could become, to borrow a term from 
another field, the melting pot of mu- 
sic in America. He did not say it 
had or that it would. Just that it 
might. He identified jazz as a purely 
American form of music in which 
peculiar and exhilarating effects had 
from unusual combination of instru- 
ments, good or bad, were intrinsi- 
cally American. “Jaze cannot take 
anytaing from the immortal music 
of the old masters,” he said, and for 
an instant there was a trace of bel- 
ligerent loyalty to a belief that jazz 
had, suspicion to the contrary, never 
aspired to do so. “Its inherent char- 
acteristics forbid that,” he said. 
“Jazz is the expression of the heart 
There is no use in 
comparing it to symphonic music. 
Symphortic music is not only in- 
trinsically of European origin but of 
imperishable European flavor. -Sym- 
phonic music does not change with 
the passing years.” 

It is apparent that Mr. Whiteman 
is not amused by the frequent shouts 
of “sacrilege” that have followed 
close upon his versions of classical 
works. But the edge has been rubbed 
off his first annoyance in at Jeast one 
instance by a conversation with Fritz 
Kreisler. Mr. Kreisler has very often 
played the “Caprice Viennoise.” In 
fact, Mr. Kreisler has become weary 
of playing it. Mr. Whiteman took to 


playing it, with such elaborate in- 
strumental and contrapuntal em- 


| pretensions of jazz, 


Whiteman not narrowly dependent 


broideries as the proportions of his 
band made available to him. He 
made a graphophone record of it too. 
And, one day when he and Mr. Kreis- 
ler met, perhaps to condole with each 
other a little at the horrendous 
grumblings attending the suspected 
Mr. Kreisler, 
upon hearing the record, said “Ah, 
and it is not so dull. I feel much 
better. The piece takes on new life.” 
This has not infrequently been true 
when the classics have been diverted 
to jazz interpretations. 


Mr, Whiteman thought that it was 
a mistake, however, to attempt to 
transpose into the terms of jazz the 
classics. “We must take the music 
written for us, the work, the free 
forms of the modernistic composers 
who are of their time, and who know 
best the ingredients of which jazz is 
the voice, and we must play that, 
music for itself. We may not say that 
jazz is better than symphonic music, 
We may not say that black is better 
than white, or that mountains are 
better than the sea. I myself -like 
to think that often jazz is the entr’- 
acte for the business man to the 
drama of music. We play our own 
music well and he listens and then 
he says, ‘Ah, so this is music. I must 
hear more of it. But I will not hear 
the same thing today that I heard 
yesterday. Today, for a change, I 
shall hear an opera.’ And a year 
from now that business man may be 
unable to remember the day when 
the hearing of good music was not a 
part of the pattern of his life.” 

But to the last Mr. Whiteman stip- 
ulated that jazz music must not be 
compared with anything else, nor yet 
overestimated; that it must be liked 
or disliked for its own ingredients 
and then, as one who runs no risk of 
being thought the pedant, he filliped, 
grinned and said, “I guess that is all 


pon tan 


William Hinnis, staté commander 
of the American Lgzion; Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes, dean of the gradua 
school of education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Joseph Lee, president of the 
Playground and Reacreation Asso- 
ciation of America and of Community 
Service, Inc. | 
The radiocasts will be made from 
Station WEBI, Boston. .Dr. Marah 
will speak at 3:45 p. m. tomorrow, 
Sunday being designated “For God 
and Country Day.” Mr. Benton: will 
speak at 8:45 p. m. Monday, “Con- 
stitutional Rights Day,” avd Miss 
McSkimmon.at 6:15 p. m. Wednesday, 
“Equal Opportunity Day.” On 
Thursday, “Armistice Day,” Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis will be the speaker at 7:46 


‘ton on Dec. 16 


LEWISTON, Me.; Nov, 6 (Special) 
—It is announced from the presi- 
dent’s office at Bates College that 
the definite date of the debate be- 
tween Bates and the team represent- 


Ing Sydney University (Australia) | 


has been decided upon as Dec. 16, 
and that the debate will be held in 


/ , 


“the Rest Is Valueless, Speaker 
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p. m., and Dr. Holmes will be heard | mp. Bates 


on Friday, “Know Your.School Day,” 
at 6:25 p. m., and Mr. Lee on Satur- 
day, Community Day, at 7:30. p. m. 
Mr. Lee was formerly a member of 
the Boston School Committee. 
“During this week the entire Na- 
tion is called upon to dedicate itself 
anew’to the great task of American 
education,” said Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education, in an-° 
nouncing the plans for the week. 
“For several years American Educa- 
tion Week has been observed 
throughout the Nation.” The move- 
ment has been sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Bureau of Education, state depart- 
ments and other organizations. 


Governor Calls on State 


to Retain School Prestige 
Governor Fuller today issued the 
following statement for American 
Education Week: 
“Knowledge is power. Education {s 
the cornerstone of our civilization. 
This Commonwealth has established, 


molded and maintained a program of| 


education second.to none. No better 
evidence of our culture can be ad- 
duced than: is provided by our out- 
lay for educational facilities for all 
of the people 

“Education Week, beginning Nov. 
7, affords an opportunity for the 
rededication of ourselves and our 
institutions to the cause of universal 
education and democracy of citizen- 
ship. Through the home the parents 
teach and mold the children. Through 
the church the spiritual welfare of 
our youth is nurtured. The Common- 
wealth and various municipalities, 
with broad sympathy for private 
schools, must conserve intelligently 
and maintain efficiently public 
schools so excellent that the rights 
of every child in the Commonwealth 
may be made secure, 

“Through our public and private 
schools, we reach our youth during 
their formative years. In the Good 
Book it says, “And ye shall know the 
tryth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” In these sthools we afford 
them equal opportunity and teach 
them their responsibility as indi- 
viduals and as citizens. 

“Leader in the past, Massachu- 
setts in the future must maintain its 
prestige in. the field of education to 
the end that its future citizens may 
have those qualities which will make 
stronger both the Commonwealth 
and the Nation.” 


WORCESTER COUNTY 
TEACHERS ELECT 


WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 6 (Spe- 
cial)—The Worcester County Teach- 
ers’ Association, at the closing ses- 
sion of its annual convention held 
in Mechanics Hall yesterday, elected 
these officers; President, George B. 
O’Flynn of Classical High School, 
Worcester: vice-presidents, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Perry, superintendent of the 


chosen. Bates, however, has 


cient debating material and the per-/ 


sonnel’ of the team will be made 
known in a short time. 

The members of the Sydney Uni- 
versity team are Sidney H. Heath- 
wood, John A. Godsall and Noel D. 
MacIntosh. As a general policy, they 
pursue the English system of de- 
bating with 18-minute speeches, no 
rebuttals, and a decision by vote of 
the audience on the merits of the 
question. It is understood, however, 
that they are willing to adopt some 
other system for this particular de- 
bate. 

The Australians have been in the 
country since September, and during 
October met some 10 or more Pacific 
coast colleges. During this month 
they will debate against several 
central states colleges and univer- 
sities as they work their way East. 

An effort is being made to stage 

an international triangular debate 
between England, Australia and 
America, the plans being rather im- 
mature at present. 
The Australians will return home 
by the way of England, and, while 
in that country, will debate against 
some of the prominent British uni- 
versities. 


MRS. WILLEBRANDT 
TO ADDRESS FORUM 


Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assist- 
ant Attorney-General of the United 
States, heads the Mst of lecturers 
which the Old South Meeting House 
Forum offers for its twelfth annual 
series beginning tomorrow afternoon 
at 3:15 o’clock, when Mrs, Wille- 
brandt wil] talk on “What Price 
Prohibition.” The Assistant Attor- 
ney-General is charged chiefly with 
the prosecution of violators of the 
prohibition laws. 

Born on a Kansas ranch, Mrs. 
Willebrandt began teaching school 
in Michigan at 17 years of age. Then 
followed her admission to the Cali- 
fornia bar and her appointment, five 
years ago, to the office which she 
now holds. Prof. Clarence R. Skinner 
will preside at the meetings as in 
previous years. Ida Benjamin Mac- 
Knight, soprano, and Walter H. 
Kidder, baritone, will present the 
musical program at the opening 
meeting. 


charge of the city 


the National Girl Reserve Board,| 


talked on the place of the associa- 
ion in the community and Leonard 
Patton, master of the Edward 
Everett School of Boston, and chair- 
man of the comntittee which formu- 
lated and is developing a course on 
character training for the Boston 
public schools, told of a new ap- 
proach to citizenship“training as be- 
ing worked out by the schools. 


Character Foundation 

“Character is the foundation of 
education without which all the rest 
is valueless,” Mr. Patton said. “The 
trouble has been that the ultimate 
goal has been lost in a maze of sub- 
ject matter; facts,~knowledge and 
the mastery of tools of knowledge 
have obscured the vision. This has 


been increasingly true during the 
last half century, but within the last 
few years our educators and teach- 
ers have awakened to the fact that 
we have been educating the intellect 
to the neglect of morals and that the 
time has come for focusing attention 
of teacher and child upon character 
as the essential element in any 
scheme of public or private school 
education.” 

Under the leadership of Dr. Jere- 
miah E. Burke, superintendent, the 
Boston Public Schools have led the 
country in a campaign for character 
education in the public schools, Mr. 
Patton said. He referred to excerpts 
from the Fourth Year Book of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, 
just off the press, the latest news 
from the educational front, to show 
that the nation as a whole is awake 
to the need of this training and is 
endeavoring to meet it. The Boston 
schools have a definite course or plan 
worked out by school men and 
women which is already showing ex- 
cellent results, Mr. Patton said, and 
that plan is a flexible one, still being 
studied and developed. 

“We have no expectation of mak- 
ing 100 per cent Americans by this 
plan of teaching citizenship,” he said, 
“but we believe that rightly used, it 
may raise moral levels a little higher 
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Esther Dayman, national G. R. de- . 
partmiént; Flora Curtis, Saylesville, 
R. 1; Carnelia Eckert, G. R. divi- 

sional chairman. . ! 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
SERVICE OUTLINED 


-Plans for the Hamburg-American 
line passenger service between Bos- 
ton and Hamburg next season were 
outlined to a large group of New 
England steamship agents at «a 
luncheon on board the steamship 
Thuringia of that line at Common- 
wealth Pier, South Boston, this 
noon by J. Neumann, director-gen- 
eral of the Hamburg-American Line, 
in whose honor the luncheon was 
given. | 

The steamer arrived here today 
from New York to pick, up additional 
passengers for Queenstown and 
Hamburg, and sailed about 2 p. m. 
this afternoon. Between 1 and 2 
o’clock the Thuringia was open to 
public inspection when scores of 
people visited the craft. Frederic W. 
Cook, Secretary of State, repre- 
sented Governor Fuller at the 
luncheon. Mayor Nichols was also 
represented. Daniel H. Harkins, 
manager of the Boston office, acted 
as host. 


F. G. ALLEN, ACTING GOVERNOR 


Frank G. Allen, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, today assumed the duties of 
chief executive, following the de- 
parture of Governor Fuller who, with | 
Mrs. Fuller, left yesterday evening 
for New York on their way to Eu- 


than was done by the old methods, | 


rope for four or five weeks. 


Leominster public schools; Philip J. 
Cooney, assistant principal of Junior | 
High School, Worcester; James M. | 
McNamara, principal of the Junior 
High School, Fitchburg; secretary, 
John D. McKinley of Classical High 
School of Worcester; treasurer, 
Harry A. Boyle of Edgeworth Street 
School, Worcester; executive com- 
mittee—Thomas J. Quirk of Milford, 
Ellen G. Callahan of New Woodland 
Street School, Worcester; Carrie A. 
Hildreth, principal. of Malvern 
Road School, Worcester; delegates. 
to the Massachusetts Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, Harrie J. Phipps, superin- 
tendent of  Whitinsville public 
schools, and Martha E. Ormsby, 
assistant principal of Ledge Street 
public school, Worcester. 


NOTED HEBREW TO SPEAK 


Dr. Samuel Perlman, dean of the 
Hebrew Teachers’ College in Rox- 
bury, will speak on Ahad Ha-am at 
the opening meeting of the Hebrew 
Cultural Society to be held tomorrow 
evening at the Hebrew Teachers’ 


College at 8:30 o’clock. Musical selec- | 


tions from the Prophets will be 


I know of jazz.” 


”s 


given by Cantor Iszo Glickstein. 
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introducing in Boston. 


may all the more appreciate this 


WOLFELT 


Known as one of America’s great 
shoe designers, whose artistic cre- 
ations are shown: only at 
W hite’s in Boston. 


TURNER 


London. Regent . Street's finest 
Bench Shoemaker, whose expert 
workmanship is shown only at 
White's in Boston. 


+10 to 


R.H.White 


| BOSTON 


This Week: 


We invite your special attention to some of the styles we are 


From the Master Shoe Designers of 
America and Europe and at Popular Prices 


That is our big achievement—exclusive designs, beautiful 
leathers, marvelous combinations and lines, lasts that accentuate 
the slenderness of the foot—and all at prices so very moderate 
that we print the names of the designers—so that our friends 


Co. 


accomplishment. 


PINET 


W irose Paris Footwear is watched 
by fashion experts everywhere. 


VAN DROMELLE 


Belgium’s finest Hand Shoemaker, 
makes shoes only for White's 
in Boston. 


VICTOR KOCH 


Vienna, Austria’s-fine Hand Shoe- 
maker, making shoes only for 


Hand-made Shoes in Exclusive Styles, 


W hite’s in Boston. 


Why Not Do Christmas 
Shopping in November? 


As an inducement for you to do your Christ- 
mas shopping early, all charges for merchan- 
dise purchased between November | and Christmas 
may be paid with account rendered January 1. 


| This plan makes it possible for charge customers to choose leisurely in 
November, gifts which may be paid for in January, just as though they had 
been purchased:in December. 


In order to maintain our regular routine system of bookkeeping, and 
also that you may check up your purchases, a bill will be sent to you as 
usual December 1, including all purchases made during the month of 
November. This bill may be paid in December, if you so desire, but you 
are invited to take advantage of the privilege of paying for all purchases 
made during the period from November | to Christmas, when you receive 
your bill for December purchases in January. 


i 


a reward to our lo 
during the past year— 


Christmas Commission 
to Our Salespeople 


As a further encouragement to early Christmas shopping and as 
yal Fellow Workers for their faithful service 


We shall pay our regular Christmas Commission of V2 of 1% to 
each of our salespeople on his or her total sales from November 


1 to December 25. 


Our non-selling Fellow Workers, of course, benefit in their Christ- 
mas bonus proportionately with our salespeople. 


*16.50 — 


BOSTON 


It would expedite matters considerably if our customers would make 
special-effort to carry charge coins on every shopping trip. This is particu- 
larly important during the Holiday Season, when helping you with the 

_ greatest dispatch is our first consider ation. We also request our patrons 
to carry small packages whenever it is possible to do so. 


- Jordan Marsh C 
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BEING REPLACED 


BY SMALL FARMS|= 


: 
a 


Cattle-Raising Is Still a 
Leader but Other Lines 
Show Rapid Gains 


DALLAS, Tex. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The development of 
Texas’ natural resources in recent 
years and its industrial growth has 
been rapid, due largely to the influx 
of eastern capital, and ‘state leaders 
now claim for it a self-sufficiency, a 
capability of producing and manu- 
facturing all of its necessities and 
many luxuries. , 


If Texas is known to thé outsid 
world more for one thing than it is 
for another, it probably is for its 
cattle industry. The average citi- 
zen, who has never visited the State, 
usually associates it with frontier 
towns, trackless wastes of land, 
long-horn steers and: rough-and- 
ready cowboys in broad sombreros 
and high-heeled boots. 

But this falls far short of depict- 
ing the real Texas of today, although 
cattle, of course, were the founda- 
tion of the State’s first real pros- 
perity, and still one of its important 
industries. The picture fails to take 
in Texas’ five cities of more than 
100,000 population each, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Houston, Fort Worth and El 
Paso, one of which—Dallas—is ap- 
proaching the quarter-million mark. 

Great Railway Expansion 

It fails, also, to show its hundreds 
of thousands of acres of farm lands 
which annually are producing $1,- 
000,000,000 in new wealth; its thou- 
sands of factories, the value of whose 
output exceeds $1,000,000,000 a year; 
its vast oil fields whose production 
is second only to that of California; 
its seaports, Galveston, Houston, 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Orange, 
Texas City and the new Corpus 
Christi ‘port, through which pass an- 
nually exports, the aggregate value 
of which is second only to that of 
New York. It fails aJso to consider 
its vast mineral resources, other than 
oil, the production value of which 
now exceeds $250,000,000 each year, 
more than 700 per cent increase over 
their value 10 years ago; and its 
forests of yellow pine from which 
are being manufactured annually 
more than 2,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber. wa 

So to be complete, a true pic- 
ture of Texas must include not only 
cattle and ranches, but fields of cot- 
ton, acres of grain, skyscrapers, uni- 
versities, beautifu] homes surrounded 
by trees, flowers and shrubs; railway 
lines, yards and shops, oil derricks, 
storage tanks and pipelines, smoke- 
stacks sending forth their evidence 
of industrial activity. 

Mines Add Their Share 

Then there are mines yielding 
forth their wealth of coal, sulphur, 
fron ores, lead, copper, gypsum, 

| sh, Hmestone, cement, silver, a 
small quantity of gold and dozens of 
otrer minerals of lesser importance; 
millions of acres of towering pine 
trees; seaports crowded with steam- 
ers and schooners taking cargoes of 
farm products, oil and manufactured 
commodities for transport to the mar- 
kets of the world. — 

The impression should not be 
gained, however, that live stock is 
a negligible quantity in the develop- 
ment of Texas. Far from it. True, 
the “longhorn steer” has passed out, 
but its place has been taken by herds 
of pure-bred Herefords, shorthorns 
and the Aberdeen-Angus, and the 
State lays claim to leadership in 
live stock production, despite the fact 
that the last two decades have shown 
a decrease in the number of beef 
cattle. It still has nearly twice as 
many of this class of cattle as the 
second ranking State, Iowa. 

The figures for 1924 show 6,660,000 
for Texas and 3,400,000 for Iowa. The 
decline is due largely to the derelop- 
ment of farming in the western por- 
tion of the State and to the general 
depression of the cattle markets in 
the last few years. 


Pioneer Days Recalled 


The industry has presented a rap- 
idly moving panorama and there still 
live a few of the “old timers” who 
bought vast ranches for 50 cents an 
acre in the early days, drove their 
cattle in great herds to the Kansas 
markets before the coming of the 
railroads, and who have seen the 
westward march of progress in- 
crease their land values to a figure 
which forced their sale, and the habi- 
tat of the longhorn of the 70’s is now 
a field of cotton and grain. 

The average per acre value of land 
in Texas in 1900 was only $4.70. In 
1920 it was $28.46, and while later 

_ figures are not available, the increas- 
ing taxable values of the State war- 
rant authorities to assert that the 
average today is well above $35. 
Cattlemen say live stock cannot 
be profitably produced on such ex- 
pensive land, and the rgsult has been 
that millions of acres‘of ranch land 
have been cut into small farm tracts. 
On these small farms small herds of 
pure-bred cattle are being produced 
on an intensive scale, and this fact, 
cattlemen believe, will keep Texas in 
the forefront as the Nation's princi- 
pal cattle producer. The number of 
farms in the State has shown a pro- 
portionate increase. rising from 
352,190 in 1910 to 436,033 in 1920. 
Once a Treeless Waste 
Most of the cut-up ranches were 
located in the Llano Estacado, or 
-, Staked Plains, comprising most of 
the area of the Panhandle. Once a 
treeless, waterless waste, the area 
has been developed into one of the 
most fertile in the State. 
The population of Texas has been 
increasing steadily for many years 
and now is little short of 6,000,000, 
but it is far from crowded. As ex- 


Prohibition a Success 


Address based on exhaustive work of 
Prof. Fisher (Economics) Yale 


By Dr. Cartyte SUMMERBELL 
Roslindale Uniterian Church 


Irving W. Adams Post, 
Legion, in Atten 


Developing - Printing 


Enlarging and Lantern Slides 
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TEXAS RANCHES | 


XAas mmittee, recently incorpor- 
ated to spend $500,000 in the next 18 


El Paso, on the extreme east and 
west boundaries of the State, is 825 
miles, greater than the distance from 
Chicago to Texarkana. The greatest 
length: of the State, from north to 
south, is 740 miles. 

The State has about 100,000,000 
acres of land susceptible to develop- 
ment for crop producing purposes, 
although only about one-third of this 
area now is under cultivation. 


PROF. IRVING 
FISHER: “If pro- 
hibition enforce- 
ment cost us even 
$1,000,000,000 a year 
it would be well 
worth while purely 
as an economic in- 
vestment.” 
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Bain News Service 


EDWARD P. WARNER: “A 
merchant marine is no longer 
confined to the sea, but there 
is an ocean of air now becoming 
navigable in commerce on the 
border of which every one of us 
lives.”’ : 

SYS 


DAVID I. WALSH: “Give me 
control of the matter that goes 
out from the broadcasting sta- 
tions and I can mold the views 
of the next generation.” 


> 


WILLIAM T. TILDEN: “After 
one more season in the amateur 
ranks I may consider an offer 
to turn professional.” 


<_> 


SHAW DESMOND: 
the most exclusive audiency of 
all you will have to go to Bosion. 
There a lecturer will soon iearn 
that his audiences can follow 
him intelligently even when he 
wings his way to the most rare- 
fied atmosphere.” 
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“If you want 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE: “Ad- 
vertising is the life of trade.” 


> 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH: “I 
would like to see the Republican 
Party of this country well or- 
ganized, responsible for its can- 
didates, proclaiming its plat- 
form and strong in every 
branch. And I would like to see 
a strong Democratic Party,--but 
not too strong!” 


~Y 


FINIS 8. TDLEMAN: “Anything 
that is good must be watched 
and cultivated, for only evil 
grows out of negiect:” 


> a 


LORD BISHOP OF LONDON: 
“We know God through Hs 
manifestations.” 


REWORKING OF OLD 
OIL FIELDS IS URGED 


Devices to Aid Fuller Recov- 
ery Being Utilized 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 5—Recovery 
of oil remaining in oil sands after 
the usual methods of production have 
become unprofitable is perhaps the 
greatest problem in the petroleum 
industry today, according to Ben E. 
Lindsly, petroleum engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of 


Commerce. The amount of oil thus 
remaining in the sand is estimated 
at from 25 to 90 per cent of the 
original content. 

Mr. Lindsly says in a recent report 
on the subject that, “The progress 
made in the oil industry duritg the 
past few years relative to the preven- 
tion of evaporation losses; to im- 
provement of cracking processes, 
whereby the gasoline yield from 
many crudes has been doubled and 
trebled; to the increased recovery 
of gasoline from natural gas; and 
many other developments, remark- 
able as they ‘are, can be applied only 
to that comparatively small portion 
of petroleum products which are 
raised to the surface. 

“Iw France, oil sands are being 
mined by means of shafts and gal- 
leries. In other places, notably the 
Bradford, Pennsylvania field, the 
yield has been increased by means of 
water flooding. 

“It has also been estimated that in 
better parts of the Bradford field, 
water flooding will produce 6000 bar- 
rels or more of oil per acre in addi- 
tion to the 3000 or 4000 barrels which 
have already been produced by ordi- 
nary methods, and that about 20,000 
barrels of oil per acre will remain 
in the sand after flooding. 

“Vacuum has been used extensively 
in Eastern and mid-Continent fields, 
for the purpose of stimulating pro- 
duction, and in recent years the 
Smith-Dunn or the Marietta com- 
pressed air process has been used 
with success in some of the Ohfp and 
Appalachian fields.” 
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At Your Service 
Cables “Symphfiio” 


240 Huntington Avenue, Boston | 
Phones: Kenmore 2076-77 ) 
Branch: 86 Mass. Ave. at Com’ wealth 
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New Avenuesof Co-operation 
Seen by Australian Envoy 


British: Dominions Expect Missions to Build 
| Firm Trade Friendship With United States 


SAN FRANCISCO (Staff Corre- 
spondence) — Greater solidarity of 
the British Empire and more free-' 
dom of action for the Dominion gov- 
ernments through accredited repre- 
sentatives at foreign capitals, are 
features of a new era of foreign re- 
lations and good will between Great 
Britain and the United States, Sir 
Hugh R. Denison, new Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 
to the United States said in an inter- 
view here. 

Sir Hugh Denison is equipped with 
a wide business experience, as foun- 
der of the United Cable Service and 
managing director of a large news- 
paper. He is en route to Washington, 
where he will perform duties similar 
to those assigned the new Canadian 
representative. 

“When I present my commission 
to President Coolidge Nov. 15, a new 
relationship between the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the United 
States will be established,” said Sir 
Hugh. 

New Powers Granted 


“Whereas my predecessors were 
appointed largely for the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce, the 
commission issued to me by the 
Governor-General and Prime Min- 
ister on behalf of the executive 
council is of much wider scope, en- 
abling me. to concentrate on diplo- 
matic and financial affairs of im- 
portance in furtherance of cordial 
relations between the two great 
English-speaking countries. This 
direct representation does not, of 
course, modify foreign policy on any 
question affecting the Empire as & 
whole. 

“This is only one development of 
a changing attitude in international 
relations. A League of Nations in a 
literal ang political sense may be im- 
possible and undesirable for all the 
nations. Nevertheless, it is almost 
trite to observe that the world is 
shrinking, old insularities are pass- 
ing away. 

“The world is being more and more 
knit together a common conscious- 
ness and interest that is altruistic as 
well as based on self-interest. To 
think internationally means to see 
all points of view in proper perspec- 


NEW NARGOTIC 
LAW PROPOSED 


State Institutions to Aid 
Addicts to Break Habit 
Urged in Louisiana 


Special from Monitor Bureas 
NEW YORK, Nov. 5—Legislation 
embodying what is said to be an ad- 
vaided e#tép<in’@ealing with nar- 
cotics has been drafted for the State 
of Louisiana by Dr. Carleton Simon, 
formerly special police commis- 


sioner in charge of narcotic investi- 
gation in New York City and an in- 
ternational authority on the subject. 

The bill as drafted provides for 
the commitment to public institu- 
tions of habitual users of habit- 
forming drugs when brought to 
court on criminal charges. As the 
records of such persons show that a 
high percentage of them usually are 
sonner or later involved in crimes, 
Dr. Simon says he believes this 
measure will reach many of them 
and that if they can be induced to 
give up the habit, the market for 
narcotics will be so curtailed that 
illicit dealing will largely cease. 

Dr. Simon’s recommendations 
were made following an investigation 
of conditions in Louisiana made on 
behalf of the State Board of Health 
there. 

“My investigations convince me,” 
he declared, “that the problem of 
ending the traffic {in narcotics is a 
two-fold one: not alone that of ap- 
prehending smuggling, but also that 
of helping the users to break their 
habit, thus reducing the market for 
drugs. 

“Only the criminal addict, of 
course, should be kept in prison,” 
said Dr. Simon, “For the others, 
farms and colonies should be estab- 
lished where those who have been 
under the influence can receive yvo- 
cational training to occupy their 
thoughts and spiritual training to 
buttress their desire for reform. 
“No lasting cure is possible un- 
less the wish to be cured is in the 
heart of the addict. Such a wish, 
that seeks release from drug bond- 
age, will become deeper and deeper 
rooted as the moral nature is more 
devoutly affected. For that reason 
spiritual yearning for divine help is 
essential to a permanent cure of 
narcotic drug addiction.” 


Home of Quality 


_ Lunches and Ice Cream 


Service at all hours 
CATERING—CONFECTIONERY 


C. C. WHITTEMORE 


1084 Boy.ston Boston 


Mlle. Caroline 


REMOVAL SALE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Same building. Will occupy the large 
studio entire foor. Elevator service, 


The change makes possible better service at a 
better price. 


48@ Boylston Street, Boston 
Block of Brunswick Hetel 


(formerly buyer with Jordan Marsh | 
Company) | 
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‘SPECIAL SALE 


Jersey and other light- 
weight wool dresses, $14.00) 


Values to $22.50 


: 


Angeles Chamber of Commerce to 


tive of value; it implies no inter- 
ference in another country’s political 
and commercial problems. 

‘Matual Needs Stressed 

‘| “australia needs the United States 
and the United States needs Aus- 
tralia. Last year Queensland bor- 
rowed of the United States $75,- 
000,000. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment placed a loan of $150,000,000 in 
London and.New York. More capi- 
tal is required. American financiers 
are evidencing an interest in my 
great country, which has an area 
the size of the United States, 6,000,- 
000 population, and  $1,000,000,000 
deposits in savings banks, repre-‘ 
senting 4,000,000 depositors. 
“These figures argue for something 
more than the barter of traders and 
the exchange of commodities. They 
tell of prosperity and growth requir- 
ing mutual co-operation of neigh- 
boring countries. ; 

“Served by new envoys of friend- 
ship, Canada, Australia and other 
distinctive portions of the British 
Empire expect more specialized and 
efficient attention to problems aris- 
ing between these subdivisions and 
the United States than has been pos- 
sible heretofore. And who shall dare 
say that this will not bring us a 
bit nearer to the consummation of a 
league of understanding in which 
supply and demand shal] be more 
closely and carefully articulated?” 


“Sweet Explanation” 
Saves Honey Trade 


German Opposition Dispelled 
When Abuse of California 
Bees Is Disproved 


LOS ANGELES (Staff Correspond- 
ence)—Honey has had its part in 
sweetening trade relations between 
the United States and Germany. 
According to honey shippers here, 
an American consular representative 
in Germany reported not long ago 
that producers in that country had 
organized in opposition to the prod 
uct of southern California bees, 
which since the war has been pleas- 
ing the Teutonic sweet tooth to the 
extent of some 330,000 pounds an- 
nually. 

Trade papers in several districts 
of Germany, it was reported, were 
carrying articles which told of the 
inferior methods used in gathering 
honey here, and of neglect of hard- 
working insects and consequent pol- 
lution of their product. - 

Bee men appealed to the Los 


explain the facts to German consum- 
ers.and through the medium of the 
Department of Commerce this was 
done. The result, apiarists and ship- 
pers declaré, was that a friendly 
explahation dispelled the ill-founded 
rumors, German trade papers gladly 
retracted their offending articles, 
and not a canceled order or cur- 
tailment of a shipment resulted. 
Southern California honey, they 
assert, is at present an important 
commodity at Los Angeles harbor, 
where it is shipped in large quanti- 
ties to all parts of Europe. England 
is the heaviest buyer, while Germany 
follows a good second. The honey, | 
they explain, is more expensive than 
that produced in South America, ‘he 
Balkans or Germany itself. and is 
considered superior by European 
buyers, who have an especial fond- 
ness for th.t gathered from orange 
blossom, sage and alfalfa. 


CANTONESE PRESSING 
ON ANOTHER PROVINCE 


AMOY, China, Nov. 6 (4)—The im- 
pending capture of another province 
from Marshal Sun Chuan-fang by 
the Cantonese is suggested by re- 
ports that the southerners have taken 
Changchow in the southern part of 
Fukien Province and are nearing 
Yenping from the north. 

Troops that are making common 
cause with the northerners in resist- 
ing the inroads of the Cantonese are 
declared to be falling back upon 
Tungan and Chuanchow after losing 
Changchow. At the same time there 


Longwood Sweets 


RUBY F. ALLEN 
1624 Beacon Street, Brookline 
Home Made Candy 
and Salted Nuts 


+ Full Line of Christmas Cards 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED : 


NO 
378 Boylston Street, Boston 
Specially Priced for Our Opening 
Laced Back—Step In—or 


Laceless Corsets at $4.95 


An Buglish Ivy = given with 

each purchase during the week 

of Nov. 8. Also a doll’s corset to 
‘ each child visitor. 


Mrs. Watson || 


Adams & Swett 
Roxsury, Mass. 
Rug Cleaners for 70 Years 
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ara persistent reports that the Can- 
tonese advance into the Pro 
from the north has brought thas 
close to Yenping, so that, if true, the 
defenders are pressed from two eides. 
Observers are predicting that 
Cantonese will have full control of 
the entire Province within a few 
days. Until recently Fukien was in 
the undisputed control ,of Marshal 
Sun Chuan-fang, ae# one of the six 
eastern provinces under his military 
domination. 


SHANGHAI, Nov. 5 (4)—Canton- 
ese government troops have occupied 
Kiukiang, the Kiangsi base of Gen. 
Sun Chuang-fang, the Shanghai dic- 
‘tator. Heavy firing took place around 
the foreign concessions. British 
paval forces were landed. All is 


quiet at present. 


COURT DEFINES 
CORONER’S DUTY 


South Dakota Jurist Rules 
on Autopsy Rights ‘ 


PIERRE, 8. D. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—In a decision rendered 
by the Supreme Court of South Da- 
kota it has.been held that a county 
coroner who conducts an autopsy in 
a case where no suspicion has been 
aroused that a crime has been com- 
mitted, or that “unlawful means” had 
been employed, is liable in damages 
assessed to compensate for the men- 
tal suffering of the next of kin, if 
such suffering is the direct, proxi- 
mate result of the unlawful act. 

The opinion in the case was writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Sherwood, and at 
some length defines the legal status 
of coroners and their limitations 
when acting arbitrarily and without 
the authority or against the w'shes 
of those whose rights must be con- 
sidered. j 

The case came up on appeal frum a 
decision rendered by the Circuit 
Court of Lake County, sustaining the 
claim of the parents of a child who 
had been under the care of a chiro- 
practor that the coroner was without 
authority of law to conduct an au- 
topsy, which was an integral part of 
the inquest,-against their wishes and 
without their consent in the absence 
of any charge or suspicion that death 
was caused by “unlawful means.” 

The Appellate Court holds that the 
coroner was absolutely without, au- 
thority’in the matter, “unless he was 
authorized by the next of kin of the 
deceased person, being charged by 
law with the duty of burial.” 

It was the claim of the defendant 
physician, who was acting in the 
capacity of coroner that he had a 
right, by virtue of his office, to per- 
form the autopsy and inquest, re- 
gardles# of the consent or objection 
of the parents of the child. Answer- 
ing this contention, the court says: 

The statute provides that the cor-. 

oner is authorized to hold an inquest 
“upon the dead body of such persons_ 
only as are supposed to have died 
by unlawful means.” It will be no- 
ticed that the right of a coroner to 
hold an inquest is limited to such 
persons as are supposed to have died 
by unlawful means. This phrase 
does not give to the coroner an un- 
limited, captious or arbitrary power 
to hold inquests. The duty of the 
coroner to hold inquests rests upon 
sound reason; on that reason which 
} is the life of the law, It is not a 
power to be exercised captiously or 
haphazardly against reason. 


Wood Carina Machine 
Does Work of 36 Craftsmen 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO—A machine to carve 
spindles and other woodwork, with 
which one operator can produce 
what formerly required the services 
of 36 craftamen, has been invented 
and put in use here. : 

A pattern is placed under a knife 
at the center of row of 18 blades and 
stretchers ready to carve are put 
under the other blades. Then the 
machine is set in motion and an 
identical design is carved on each 
stretcher. eventually to support a 
dayenport, chair, or other piece of 
furniture. 
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BUILDING COST 


Use Short-Length Lumber, 
Says Wood Utilization 
Committee — 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 5 — Small 
houses and farm buildings can be 
built much more cheaply than they 
are now if more what is called shori- 
length lumber were used, according 
te the construction sub-committee of 
the Nationah.Committee on Wood 
Utilization, established by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

The committee points out that 
while 20 per cent of the lumber used 
in the average American home is 
short-length—that is, less than eight 
feet long—only about 14% per cent is 
purchased as such at the present 
time. In other words it is the custom 
of builders to order lumber in long 
lengths of eight feet or more and cut 
it as it may be needed. The result 
has been loss of both money and 
material. 

These short lengths are sold at the 
mill at from 15 to 35 per cent less 
than long lengths of the same qual- 
ity. If builders would specify the 
shorter lengths, says John Foley, 
speaking for the committee, of which 


the is the chairman, the result would 


be a more complete utilization of the 
entire product of the sawmill and an 
ultimate reduction in the cost of 
frame construction to the consumer. 
Dudley F. Holtman, assistant direc- 
tor of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, who has been in 
charge of this work, indorsed usage 
of short lengths for economy. 

This question of shert lengths is 
one of the most important factors in 
this economy move, according to 
Axel H. Oxholm, director of the com- 
mittee, 

The aim of the committee, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoover, is to make Amer- 
ica the equal of any other country 
in the development of improved wood 
utilization and to provide forest re- 
sources to meet the needs of the 
United States for all ime. 


SURVEY TO ESTIMATE 
FUTURE CITY GROWTH 


Chicago Is Forehanded 
Study of Planning Needs 


in 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGQ—To predict growth and 
character of industries in the Chi- 
cago region so that it will be practi- 
cable to plan for city development far 
in the future by having knoWledge 
of what the industries will require, 
a committee has been named by the 
Chicago Regional Planning Associa- 
tion to make,a comprehensive survey 
here. 

Maj. Rufus W. Putnam, formerly 
United States Engineer here, who 
has recently made a study of har 
bors and airports of Burope for the 
Commercial Club’s guidance in help- 
ing plan a new Chicago harbor, is 
chairman of this committee. He 
characterized the new survey as an- 
other example of the public service 
being rendered by University of Chi- 
cago, for much of the survey and 
analysis is to be done by research 
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everybody helps themselves and 
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Club of Chicago has contributed an 

equal sum, Major Putnam announced. 

He predicted that the 


vey, Major Putnam said. 


SWEDEN TO ADOPT 
NEW CAMP METHODS 


Tourist Society Observer Stud- 
ies American Parks 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW. YORK—Swedish tourists and 
hikers are to learn American tour- 
ing and camping methods through 
the Swedish Tourist Society, a semi- 
Official educational agency, whose 
executive secretary, Dr. Carl Julius 
Anrick, has just completed an obser- 
vation tour of the United States and 
its natonal parks. 

The Swedish Tourist Society, 
formed in 1885 by a few faculty 
members.and students of Upsala 
University, now has 120,000 members, 
and conducts parties of thousands 
of children and young people annu- 
ally throughout Sweden. 

Besides its official tours for school 
children and industrial workers, the 
society issues annuall year book 
on Sweden and other tourist litera- 
ture. 

“America is to be congratulated 
upon its magnificent national parks,” 
said Dr. Anrick. “The administration 
is admirable. Although your parks 
are equipped with modern roads, 
compared with our mere paths and 
trails, and thousands of motorists, 
campers and other tourists visit them 
each season. I do not observe any 
serious damage to their natural 
beauty and preservation.” 


Deep Shaft in Lake Eases 
Tunnel Workers’ Journey 


CHICAGO—Saving workmen a 
four-mile lake trip to their job, a 
shaft 12°to 15 stories deep is being 
sunk on the Chicago lake shore. It 
is to connect with a 14-mile tunnel 
being built under Chicago to dis- 
tribute water to the city’s western 
limits and perhaps beyond. 

When the shaft is completed, la- 
borers employed in the construction 
of the tunnel, who have had to go 
to a crib four miles out in the lake 
to connect with their work, will 
swiftly drop down to it. Supplies 
will be made easier to reach, and 
ventilation will be furnished. Con- 
struction is being carriea on by the 
city Department of Public Works. 
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work will re- 
The 


met on - a at my yy told 
stories for a gave 
them in using elsewhere. 
From this informal group at Ten- 
nessee ype og dom rege Soegarary 
league, whose t, Mrs. Ed-— 
ward F. Leonard of Chicago, is at- 


‘tending the district meeting here. 


Thomas Richard Wyche of the uni- 
versity group who formed the league 
was present at the convention and 
gave interesting reminiscences. 
While most of the members are 
teachers many of them have other 


avocations in which the telling of 


stories plays an important pert. The 
scope of the story-teller is wide. He 
may specialize in stories for school 
children or be called upon to enter- 
tain and instruct women’s clubs or 
business men’s organizations. Story- 
telling is used effectively in Ameri- 
canization work and is relied upon 
by community centers, and in Sun- 
day . schools. | 

A silver loving cup in the custody 
of the eastern district will be pre- 
sented to the town league showing 
outstanding service during the year 
by Mrs. Adlyn M. Keffer of Harris- 
burg, Pa., president of the district 
branch. Mrs. Charles Rafter, of the 
Perent Teacher A ex- 
pressed the hope that there would 
be a story teller in every branch of 
that organization. - 


FARMERS INSURE MOTORS 

Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 6—lIllinois and 
Michigan farmers have ‘formed 
mutual automobile insurance com- 
panies under the leadership of their . 
State farm bureau 
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Rolling Dunes, Shifting Sands, 
Sweep of Lake Along Wild Shore 


The Region South of Lake Michigan Is Supposed’ to 


Have Been the Basin 


of a Great Inland Sea 


Madison, Wis. 
Special Correspondence 
HE sand dunes affect people 
differently. There is a wildness, 
& Mystery, a deep solemnity 
‘about them that impressed us pro- 
foundly. 

Before us lay an endless expanse 
of shifting sands—a dreary waste to 
some, perhaps—but it impressed us, 
as peculiarly enchanting. There is | 
grandeur in the great rolling dunes. 
What seems at first desolation gives 
way to sense of beauty and ro- 
mantic charm—a beauty of vastuess | 


and solitude. 
Much of the lure of the dunes lies | 


in the broad sweep of lake along) 


their wild shores, where the echo of 
the roar of the surf pervades the, 
air. We stood at the top of one of 
the rolling hills, listening to this 
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MADR AS 10 AID 
ITS INDUSTRIES 
Match etry Makes Good 


Progress, but Forest Depart- 
ment Will Co-operate 


BOMBAY (Special Correspond- 
ence)—The Government of Madras 
have, for the last few years, been 
giving a good deal of attention to 
- improving existing industries and 


also to finding out fresh avenues for 
industrial development. 

In starting pioneer industries the 
object of the Government was not to 
inaugurate a system of State trad- 
ing, but to test the possibility of 
manufacturing on commercial lines 
certain articles in common use, 
which have hitherto been imported 
from abroad or from other provinces 
in India. The Government’s idéa is 
torretire from manufacture in favor 
of private enterprise, if commercial 
success is attained, or to discontinue 
the experiment if the prospects of 
success appear to be too doubtful 
or remote to justify further expendi- 
ture. 

In view of the facilities now offered 
by the State Aid to Industries Act, 
the Government considers that the 
experimental work of the Depart- 
ment should not, as a rule, proceed 
‘beyond the stage of laboratory test, 


and that pioneer manufacture on a} 
commercia] scale may in future be. 


left mainly, if not entirely, to private 
enterprise. 
Information Bureau Founded 


In order to give some sort of gen- 
eral assistance to trade and industry 
in the Province, the Government is 
maintaining a Bureau of Industrial 
and ‘Commercial Information, which 
supplies information and gives ad- 
vice to traders, merchants, and in- 
dustrialists.as regards industrial and 
commercial subjects. 

Madras is not far behind other 
provinces in mineral wealth, and 
mining operations have been carried 
on by private enterprise. The min- 
erals raised are manganese, mag- 


solemn sound. The lake was as vast 
as the sweeping sands. Everything 
seemed impossibly large, except the 
little driftwood shanty of Amos 
Dunn, which stood a few rods from 
the lake’s edge. At that distance it 
seemed tiny, but it fitted into the 
picture perfectly. It was from this 
man who chose this out-of-the-way 
place to live that we learned in one 
week a great deal about the dunes 
that we would not have discovered 
‘in a hundred, alone. He led us to 
the marshes and the wooded :glades 

and glens that we should otherwise 
| never have found, a side of the sands 
/we had not even heard of. We dis- 
icovered that these secluded wooded 
‘shallows supported a wonderful] ya- 
i riety of plant and animal life. Here 


feewi tulip trees, coffee trees and 
| pawpaws from the south grow hbe- 
side the black oak, birch and hickory 
of the north. The beech, poplar, white 
elm, sugar maple, sycamore and wil- 
low flourish in this region ap- 
parently without consideration of 
climatic zone. 


Cactus and Willows 
The growth of shrubbery is par- 
ticularly varied. Cactus, beach pea, 
beach plum, saltweed and crowfoot 
grow with trailing arbutus and rein- 
deer moss and northern willows. If 
one is interested in botany or orni- 


thology or a great many other fields 
of natural science, the tree-covered, 
shrub-overgrown portion of ‘the 
dunes would particularly attract. It 
is a treasure house to the botanst, 
since almost all of the flora of the 
| temperate zone is represented there. 
Among the shrubs are witch hazel, 
early wild rose, chokecherry, blue- 
berry, Virginia creeper, sumach and 
wild grape and bittersweet. We also 
found a variety of such small growth 
as the hepatica, anemone, violet and 
jack-in-the-pulpit. 

The dunes cover approximately 
1000 square miles of Illinois and In- 
diana at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, a region, chiefly, of shift- 
ing, changing sands. Innumerable 
pranks are played by this clean, 
powdery stuff in its ceaseless shift- 
ing. We heard of trees and houses 
standing clear one year being en- 
tirely submerged by a “live” dune the 
next (a “live’ dune being one that 
is continuously moving). They form 
on. the smallest provocation—a 
cracker box thrown on a level spot 
will catch a small pile of sand; more 
will accumulate if the wind is blow- 
ing right. and in time a great rolling 
dune will be formed where before 
there was nothing but level plain. 


The Sand Shifts 
This land was once covered with 


disappeared, leaving the prairie un- 
protected. When their reots disinte- 
grated, the surface soil crumbled, 
leaving this soft, liquid sand. The 
| constant sweeping wind which blows 
from Lake Michigan is the instru- 
ment by which the dunes are formed. 
As it blows, the light sand of the 
duneland is shifted back and forth 
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nesite; mica, steatite, barytes, gold, | 


and silver. 
for asbestos and emery is also car- 
ried on. With the exception of ba- 
rytes and steatite, in the output of 
which a decrease was recorded re- 
cently, the production of minerals is 
increasing. 

Last 
provement in the mica trade, and 
consequently several mines which 
had been closed as a result of de- 
pression in the trade were reopened 
and are being worked to the fullest 
capacity. There is quite a good de- 
mand for mica of “ruby” quality, the 
occurrence of which is, however, 
limited, while the demand for spotted 
varieties, of which great quantities 
are available, is comparatively small. 

Gold Production 


The production of gold reached its 
highest level in 1921 and 1922, and 
the output for the last two years is 
only one-half and one-third respec- 
tively of the production of those 
years. An increased quantity of 
magnesite is now obtained from the 
quarries in the Presidency. 

The match industry is slowly but 
surely progressing. The Government 
considers that the progress of the in- 
dustry could best be fostered by the 
industries department working in 
close co-operation with the Forest 
Department, to furnish information | 
as to the timbers likely to prove | 
suitable, their quality and distribu- 
tion, and to place the inquirers in 
touch with the manufacturers of up- 
to-date machinery and chemicals. 

The possibility of developing the 
match industry on cottage industry 
lines, is under investigation by the 
department. There is a proposal to 
set up a central factory, equipped | 
with modern machinery for the 

panufacture of boxes and splints and 

en to distribute these fo cottage 
aches for “finishing” the matches 
as a home industry. 
acheme the function of the workers 
would be to dip the splints into the 
chemical solution, which they will be 
instructed how to prepare, fill the 
boxes, paste the printed labels there- 
on, and return them to. the factory. 

Experiments on cholate (a millet 
Variety) have proved t 
food of a standard high enough to 
enable it, as far as quality is con- 
cerned, to compete suc¢essfully in 
the market. could be pro fuced. 
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INTERIOR OF PINE WOODS, IN WISCONSIN 


MISSION PROBLEM, 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN, S. Af. (Special 
Correspondence)—A great campaign 
is being launched in South Africa 
to stimulate interest in the mis- 
sionary work of the churches and 
to set it in its proper perspective 
as part of a much bigger thing—the 
Christianization of the thoughts and 
| policies of men and governments 
| with regard to peoples of another 
race, color and civilization. An en- 
deavor will be made to demonstrate 
that South African racial and color 
problems are not isolated prob- 
lems peculiar to this country, but 
part of great world problems that 
| must be faced as the big things they 
lare, 

Services and meetings will be held 
| in churches, public halls, school- 
Snort and university buildings, rnd 
addresses will be given to bodies 
isuch as Rotary clubs, university 
clubs, and to groups of business 
men, artisans and others. Discus- 
sions will be encouraged and the 
utmost publicity sought and wel- 
comed. 
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in queer formations—the plaything 
of every breeze. 

. We learned from one tattered old 
geology book that the land now ly- 
ing about the southern end of Lake 
Michigan once was the basin of an 
inland sea greater than the present 
Lake Michigan. Lake Chicago, as 
this body of water is known, existed 
from 20,000 to 100,000 years ago, and 
was formed in the passage of the 
second glacier. In three successive 
stages the lake receded, leaving the 
soft, sandy formation of the dunes, 


Talk With Hermits 
We found so much of interest in 
the dunes that trying to see all of 
the region in a week was like at- 
tempting to see everything in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of 


CZECH AND SLAY 
AGREE ON PEACE 


Senatorsand Deputies From 
Czechoslovakia Are Guests 
of Jugoslavs 


BELGRADE, Jugosldvia (Special 
Correspondence) — Seventy-one 
Czechoslovak senators and deputies 
were recently the guests of the Jugo- 
Slav Parliament. The visit was 


marked throughout by enthusiasm 


universi es. sit pip. technical 
po > an hools. The | 
exchange of sors, closer co- 
operation bet the academies, 
boutual assistance of students ‘by 
stipends and grants, and better serv- 
ice of ormation in questions of 
culture, as regards. lectures and 
libraries, all ought to be encouraged. 
Exchange of students ‘should be made \ 
not only at the ordinary schools, but 
also at agricultural colleges, craft 
and industrial institutes, while trans- 
lation and interchange of publica- 
tions should also be organized.’ 
“Another resolution was passed at 
the same time of an economic charac- 
ter which made it the task of both 
parliaments to undertake measures 
to develop as far as possible eco- 
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MENDING NETS, WISCONSIN 


Etching by Paul Hammersmith 


Art in a day—quite impossible. We 
explored the old Indian trails which 
wind along the lake, and followed 
the old post road, which goes from 
Fremont, through Dune Park, or 
Miller, along the beach toward Chi- 
cago. We talked with beach hermits 
whose shanties are scattered along 


Etching by Paul Hammersmith 


the shore and among the sand hills, 
and envied them their quiet life. 
The dunes are always changing. 
No spot seems the same from one day 
to the next, even when viewed from 
the same angle at the same time of 
day. They are beautiful, but melan- 
choly. The undulating crests, broken 
by an occasional gnarled root or 
stunted tree, make one’s imagination 
stir. The ever-changing panoramas 
of hue and color present pictures 
that are vivid, but undescribable be- 
cause their beauty lies as much in 
the atmosphere, the feeling of the 
dunes, as in the colors themselves. 
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Christmas 
Greetings 


Have you ordered your personal 
Greeting Cards yet? You can € 
select formal and fj} 
chaste, or gay, colorful ones, | 
ablaze with Christmas cheer. And 

by ordering now you ‘will 

the hurry and confusion of last- 
minute orders, 


WATERS 


small, 


and great ovations. The most im- 
portant event, however, was the con- 
ference held recently between the 
guests and! the Jugoslav deputies. 
Regarding this, the correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor re- 
ceived the following information 
from an eminent personality: 

“The Czechoslovak and Jugoslav 
democracies shake hands with each 
other and wish peace to their peo- 
ples. The political ideals of each 
nation were realized in 1918 at the 
conclusion of the Great War. Al|lli- 
ance has given the final sanction to 
our mutual political sympathy. But 
besides the political, there exist cul- 
tural, intellectual and economic 
links which should strengthen our 
political brotherhood. With this aim 
today’s conference unanimously 
passed the following resolution. 

“*Jugoslav and Czechoslovak Par- 
liamentarians ask their governments 
to aid afl institutions which will 
bring them closer together, such as 


N Hour of Organ Music— 

First of a New Series—Sun- 
day, Nov. 7, 4:30 P. M. First 
Church in Boston, Marlboro and 
Berkeley Streets. By William E. 
Zeuch. No religious service, no 
admission fee or collection. 


The Louise Clothes Shop 


Gowns, Coats and Furs 


High quality merchandise 
moderately priced. , 


37 Temple Place, Boston 
(Over T. D. Whitney’s) 


aaa LOUISE LEVENSALOR=—— 
LADIES’ 


PAGE i 


MILLINERY 


for All Occasions 
37 Temple Place - . 


Boston 


WILDEY 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


52 Boylston Street, Boston 


A MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 
Deposits Go on Interest 


NOVEMBER 15 


and the 15th of each month 


The Best of All 
Christmas Gifts 


A KICKERNICK 
BLOOMER 


The perfect undergarment 
re ny 8s wear. A a 
cla esigned garmen 

beautifully boxed and ii 
ready to give— 


COLOR—ANY SIZE 


Hip measure preferred, if not say 
jum or large. I recommend 
yY most popular garment. 


$6.50 each 


‘Sizes EXCHANGED gladly. For 
your own wear. a Kickernick garment 
offers you mutch. 


Mrs. Fowler’s Lingerie Shop | 


Ne. "65 


Please send FREE illustrated booklet. 


; 
SS 


Address CESS H HOSES EAES ESSE SES EESE EO CEE SESE 


| 
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(Incorporated) 
168 Massachusetts Avenue, Bost 
Soe 0&0 


420 Boylston Street, Boston 


nomic co-operation and commerce 
between Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia. It was decided to set up two 
commissions, one cultural and one 
economic, which .are ‘to ‘neet Very’ 
shortly, possibly at Prague.” 


Telephone Aspinwall 3370 
J. McCKENNA 


Coolidge Corner 
Electric Shop 


Radiola Specialists 


1416 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


Brunswick Radiolas 
Panatropes Records 
Orthophonic Victrolas 
Electrolas 
Radiola Combinations 
Records 
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TRAFFIC PACT « 
TO AID EUROPE)": 
Trieste, Fiume, Bremen,| 


and Hamburg Return to 
Pre-Tariff Status 


BELGRADE, Jugoslavia (Special 


Correspondence)—-By the Saint Ger-| 


maine Peace Treaty it was provided 
that the so-called Adriatic tariffs 
should be applied for the transport 
of goods between Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland on the 


-one hand and Trieste and Fiume on 


the other. These tariffs were intro- 


duced in the late Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy for the export and import 
of goods via Trieste and Fiume, and 
were considerably less than other 
local rates, their aim being to pre- 
vent communication via the north 
German ports, Hamburg, Bremen, 
etc., and to develop instead the two 
Adriatic ports. ¥ 
his arrangement continued until 
ear ago, when Germany began) 
with all her might to endeavor to) 
draw traffic from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and part of Austria to her} 
own ports, and introduced very low 
freights on her railways for traffic 
from those countries. 
diced the interests not only of Trieste | 
and Fiume, but also of Jugoslavia. 
and Austria. 

Jugosiavia and Austria possess 


now the old Southern Railways, and | 
if transport from the countries in| 


question is sent via Hamburg and 
other northern ports, the Southern 
Railway lines will not have suffi- 
cient traffic, and the revenues of 
Austria and Jugoslavia will be 
thereby diminished. For this reason 
Jugoslavia, Austria, and Italy under- 
took counter measures against Ger- 
many, and decreased their freights 
even more. Germany continued the 
struggle and reduced her freights 
once again. 

Since this state of affairs was 
causing loss to both sides, a confer- 
ence was held at the invitation of 
Germany at Hamburg 10 days ago, 
and after long discussion an agree- 
ment was reached. It was decided to 
stop the struggle, to abolish the com- 
petitive tariffs, and return to the 
status before the competition started. 
At the same time it was arranged 


that another conference should be’ 


held shortly, and it seems that 


Germany will get only the trans- |}; 


port from. the most northern parts | 
of Czechoslovakia, Which in any 
case would gravitate geographically 
toward’ Hamburg. 


FOREIGN CHURCHMEN’S 
SIX-YEAR STAY ASKED 


| 
MEXICO CITY (®) — President 


Calles has presented to Congress a 
bill which would regulate Article 130 


‘of the Mexican Constitution so as to 
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‘Institution 
for Savings 


Established 1829 
3 PARK ST. 


Opp. the Common 


' BOSTON 
Next Interest Day Nov. 10 


Just make up your mind that you 
owe your own future so many dol- 
lars a month and make a savings 
bank account the custodian of the 
fund. Pay this debt to yourself reg- 
ularly. 


Start ‘a Savings Account Now 
Deposits .........+-$22,650,000 
Surplus .... 1,925,000 

Recent Dividend Rate 414% 


Z 


Edwin C. Lewis 


INCORPORATED 
Up-Town Electric Shop 


937 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Old Colonial Two- 
light Candelabra in 
rich English bronze 
Anish with candles. 


New England 


. attzactive shop 
display. . 


Quaint Colonial Whale 
Ou Lamp in beautiful 
carly Columial fish 
and out gilase shade. 


ail erders filled 
Telephone Kenmore 


: ow 


Rew Reproductions 
of 


Quaint Colonial 
Creations 


in 


Lamps, Candelabras and 
Sconces 


These are actually reproduced in 
every detail from old sperm oil, 
whale oil and tallow 
Colonial Lamps found in old 


present time Colonial Lamps are 
in great demand and it will be 
- worth your while to visit our 


If you have a charming \ vase or 
candlestick hidden away bring it 
in to our store and have it elec- 
trified at a very small cost. 

| eral ennene reece nate 
Our Radio Expert Is 


at Your Service 


to inspect and repair your radio. 
We carry. all types of Batteries, 
Tubes and all Radio equipment. 
For Radio Service ' 


Call KEN more 1028 


Two-Light Farly fo- 
joniai Candelabra. 
om ga finiahed in 
English Sronve and 
electric candies. 


candle 


homes. At the 


and see them on 


Early Colonial Candle 
Lemp, in rich voarly 
Colonial bronze finish 
and cut chimacy. - 


This preju- |; 


Aa SARE 


[te bo 
Prothenn for a six-year 
During this period such foreign | 
a would be compelled tof 
to teach their religion to 
nibeebara: ot Mexicans. The purpose 
of this is to have Mexican citizens 
at the end of six years qualified to 
succeed all foreign ministers. 


ALBERTA IS PROMISED 
HEAVY WHEAT CROP 


EDMONTON, Alta. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Alberta is promised the 
second largest wheat crop in its his- 
tory, according to a statement issued 


by the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture. 

The 1926 wheat crop is estimated 
at a total yield of 119,225.000 bushels, 
the-only crop exceeding this being 
that of 1923 when 144,000,000 bushels 
of wheat were produced in Alberta. 
The quality of the wheat crop of the 
present harvest is not up to usual 
standard, it having been ange 
from one to three grades owing to 
the unseasonable harvest weather. 


CHICAGO BUILDING RECORD 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

| CHICAGO, Nov. 5—During the last 
‘year the amount of office building 
‘here has exceeded all other years 
‘and increase in the volume over last 
year was greater than ever before 
| recorded, it is shown in the city’s 
building records. Increases over the 
prior year were also noted in per- 
| mits issued for erection of manu- 
facturing buildings and additions to 
‘manufacturing plants. 


spoken to have for-f * 


‘SPARE BROD 


Such Is the New Discipline 
Code of New J ersey 
Parent-Teachers 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. (Special 
Correspondence) — Defense of the 
modern child as being as amenable 
to school discipline as the child of 


twenty-ninth annual conference of 
the New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers here. 

This defense was undertaken by 
Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, director of 
the department of child guidance of 
the Newark public schools, whose 


the Child.” He attacked corporal 
punishment as archaic. 

“Corporal punishement,” he said, 
“should be barred in every state by 
law. The old school problem was 
how best to make a child quiet and 
acquiescent. The aim of the modern 
day educator is to permit normal 
tendencies, such as whispering and 
moving about, but to direct it in- 
telligently.” 

The report of the . _membership 
committee, submitted by Mrs. Walter 
V. Dawson of Haddonfield, disclosed 
thet there are 678 Parent-Teachers 
organizations in the State and that 
they -are a potent force for stimu- 
iating home interest in schools. The 
membership of the state association 
stands at 45,439, a gain of 4511 mem- 


bers over last year. 


will add joy 
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LINEN 
CLOTHS 


NAPKINS 


No 


EXTRA 
LARGE 
CLOTHS 


EXTRA 
LARGE 
NAPKINS 


size 28x28 
dozen, $35 


3x34 YARDS. 


pink, yellow and lavender. 


white. 


$13.50. 


80x90, per pair, $20. 


COMFORTABLES =: 
Wool-filled. Fancy 
checked designs in plain 
colors: rose, Copenhagen, 
gold and lavender. -Size 


72x78. Each, $12. 


richness assures your table 


whether you breakfast‘ or dine, 


72x84, per pair, $18. Size 80x90, per pair, $22.50. 


STEARNS SPECIAL PLAID BLANKETS — All-wool 
blankets in five colors including rose and white, blue and 
white, yellow and white, orchid and white, and tan and 

Size 60x84, per pair, $12. Size 70x84, per pair, 


EXTRA LONG BLANKETS—AIll-wool plaids in rose and 
white, blue and white, yellow and white, tan and white, 
and lavender and white. Size 72x90, per pair, $16.50. Size 


Table linen that 


to 


Thanksgivin 


Linen damask in its beautiful simplicity and snowy 


“perfect appointment” 
We are meeting 


Thanksgiving needs with cloths and napkins of excep- 


Cloths 2x2 yards, $20 
Cloths, 2x24 yards, $25 
Cloths, 2x3 yards, $30 


Napkins, 22x22 inches, dozen, $23 
Napkins, 27x27 inches, dozen, $32 


Napkins to match,-but-all Cloths 


specially priced 


2'%4x3 yards, $12 
2x3 yards, $15 
214x344 yards, $18 
2x4 yards, $16 


Two beautiful designs on fine quality linen, 


inches, specially priced, per 


BANQUET CLOTHS, IN SIZE 


SPECIAL, $40 


Warm Bedding for 
Cold Weathe 


WHITE WOOL BLANKETS—Bound with 3-inch white 


satine or colored satine to match borders in rose, blue, 


Size 60x84, per pair, $15. Size 


ALL-SILK BLANKETS, $15.50—Suitable for couch throws, 
in solid colors or with contrasting backs. Four-inch satin 
bindings to match. Size 60x80. Each $15.50. 


COMFORTABLES 
Down - filled, covered 
with best-grade cambric 
in dainty chintz design, 
Size 6x7 yards, 

Each, $21 


— 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 


BOSTON 


theme was “Spare the Rod and Win 
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Evening Features 
FOR SATURDAY, NOV. ¢ 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WNAC, —— Mass. (480 Meters) 


6:3 lonial 
“Dok” Eisenbourg and his 
:57—Emy os opportuni- 


7: ca -dtoire. 7:35—Weather report. 


7: 36 — Talk, 7:45—Announcement of the 
“WHOZIT’ . ss 
ho. gies arranged by Walter's Amuse- 

Hotel 


* contest. 7 50—Talk 
9—Dance music, 


ment Agency. 
Buckminster orchestra. 


a Beston, Mass, (348 Meters) 
p. n.— 
i Xo, Paige and his ukulele. 
cital aud talk by Ethel Leginska. 
Musical comedy, 9—A dramatic 
leéture: recital of 
“Walkure,”” by Walter 
ductor of the N w 
chestra. 
Ik. B, Rideout. 
WBZ, Boston-Springteld, 
(333 Meters 
p m.—Arthur Clifton 
organ. 6:30—Dinner music. 
reports. 7:03—Farm flashes. 
chestra, under direction of J. 
geon. 7'45—Male quartet. 
York Philharmonic orchestra. 
Leo Riseman’s Brunswick 
10 :45—Weather reports. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass, (268 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Bancroft Hotel Orchestra. 
Program to be announced, 
WEAF, .11—News bulletin. 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn, (476 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Hub Trio. 6 :20—News. 
Bible-study period. $—Studio concert. 
—Weather. 
News. 
WGR, Bufialo, N. Y. 
$ to 10 p. m.—Joint 
WEAF, New York. 
WGY, Schenectady, %. Y. (380 Meters) 
6:30 Sa 
cuse. 30—Shea’s Buffalo Hour, 
—Dance program. 


WEAF, New York City, (492 Meters) 

1.45 p. 
the Princeton-Harvard football 
direct from Harvard Stadium. 4—Mutije. 
§—Frank Farrell and his orchestra. 
Dinner musie. 7 :30—Robert Borsig. tenor 
7:45—Minnie Well, pianist. 
comedy hits by the WEAF 
Comedy Troupe. 9%—New York Sym- 


Damrosch, 


Mass, 


6:15 


at 


(219 Meters) 


phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch. 10 
1i—Vincent Lopez and 


—WEAF Revue, 
his orchestra. 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Football results. 


hees’ orchestra. 
of the Philharmonic Society of 
York, 10:30—Jack Denny's orchestra. 


WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Uncle Geebee. 
Polakoff, solos. 
chestra. 7—Mildred 
prano. 
7 :15—Football 


Scism, mezzo-so- 


scores and news items. 
7:25— “The Melody Maids,” 
Strong at the piano. 
his Royal Arcadians. 
relle, dramatic sc@prano: 
lyric soprano; 
pianist, solos and duets. 
artists: direction Seumas 
tenor, and Josephine Smith, 
arranger. 
chestra. 
WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Jacques Jacobs’ Shelton En- 
semble. 6:45—“Bill” Wathey in sports. 
7:30—Crvystal Palace orchestra. 8—"Ta .- 
ing in the Short-wave Radiocasts,” Albert 
E. Sonn. 8:15—Vanderbilt orchestra. 
8:50—News. $9—Damon and Pythias. 
—Annette White, violinist. 
Song. 11—Carlton Terrace Orchestra. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa, (369 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 


results. 
8—(Concert 


§9— Marie 


O'Doherty, 


by the Westinghouse 


—Time signals and weather report. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa, (461 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert by William 
Penn orchestra, Charles Marsh, director, 
alternating with Zez Confrey’s orchestra. 
8—WEAF Musical Comedy Company. 9— 
Waker Damrosch and New York Sym- 
phony orchestra. 10—WEAF Follies. 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

6 p. m—Weather forecast. 6:05— 
Dinner Fant Benjamin Franklin Con- 
cert Orchestra, direction of W. [rving 
Oppenheim 6:45—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, livestock and 
produce market reports. 
. Bedtime Story and Rol!) Call. 
Corner, conducted by Dr. 

"Eliscu. president of the Amateur Ath- 

tic Union. 8:15—Vocal recital. 

faurice B,. Katz, pianist. 
10:05—Dance orchestra. 11:05—Organ re- 
cital. 
WHAR, Atlantic City, N. J. 

7:30 p. m.—Lecture period. 
Trio. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N.-J. (300 Meters) 

7 p. m.—News flashes, 7 :15—Organ re- 
cital (request selections), Arthur Scott 
Brook. 7:30—Morton dinner usic. 8— 
Ambussador dinner music. 8 :30—‘Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Great Musi- 
cians.” .9—Chelsea evening Goncert. 9:30 
—Traymore concert , orchestra. 1u— 
Studio program. 10:50—Dance program. 
WRC, Washington, D. C. (468 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Bible talk. 
orchestra; Irving Boernstein, 
8 :25—Student ‘concert of the Philhar- ! 
monic Society of New York. 10:30—Jack | 
Denny's orchestra. 11 :30—Organ recital 
by Otto F. Beck. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (380 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Cleveland Orchestra, Freid- 
erich Janssen directing. 7 ;:30—Studjo 
program: 8&—Hollenden Orchestra Carl 
Rupp directing. 9—New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 10—Vaudeville, dance music 
and assisting entertainers. 

WwWd, Detroit. Mich, (353 Meters) 

$ p. m.—From WEAF. 

WdR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
Phony Orchestra ; soloists. 
gram. 11:30—“The Merry Old Chiet”’ nan 
his “Jesters.” 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


CNRW, Winnipeg, Man. (884 Meters) 
10 p m.—Dance program by the Fort 
Garry O, StF 
WCco, st Paul- -Minneapolis, Minn. 


(275 Meters) 
§—Seaside 


directing. 


*6:15 p. Pte ea r 
Barlow's Nicolett Orchestra. 
“Fireside Philosophies.” 8—New York 
program, New. York Symphony Orches- | 
tra, Walter Damrosch. 

gTa 10—Weather report and closing | 
markets. 10:05—Dance program. 

WOK, Chicago, I. (217 oie 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8 
Studie, dance and theater eee 


WBBM, Chicago, Ul. (226 Meters) 


11:15 p. m.—Supper Club 
i2—Radio feature. 


WLS, Chicago, Il. (345 Meters) 


p m.—Board of Trade summary. 
Al Melgard. 


concert, Ww esley 
:435 


7 . 


6 
6710—-Organ concert, 
Sports review, Joe Foley. 

erman’s orchestra. i-—Lullaby 
Ford and Glenn. 7:15—National 
dance program. 

WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (370 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Dinner concert; 
lesson, "De. Virgin; 

nd, 9—Dance selections; son 

le Quartet. $:45—News flashes. 


ll scores and news. 7:30 
7: 45—Re- 
Risie 
piano 
Richard Wagner's 
con- 
York Symphony = or- 
10—Radio forecast and weather, 


the 
7i—Market 

7 :15-——Or- 
fred Tur- 
8 :10—-New 
10 :15— | 
orchestra, | 


program with 


m.—Dinner music from Syra- 
10 :30 


m.—Play by play description of 
game 


é.- 


8— Musical 
Musical 


7:10—University Club orchestra. 


Martin | 
7 745—George Hall | 
Na- | 
Rita Narelle, | ; 
Kathleen Narelle, concert | 729 
9 :30—Gaelic | | 


pianist and 
10 :30—Arrowhead .dance or- 


9:15 
10-—Hour of 


7—Football 
7:15—Radio Chat by W. H. Weir. 
km- 
ployees Band, T. J. Vastine, director. 9:55 


iis 
10 — From 


7 :30— 
10 
10:05 — Dance music. ll— 


Jackson Trio, 
*WDAF 


1: 15~-WSM bedtime 
ular and barn dance 
| »-Kansas City, Me. Gse Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather ‘ 
forecast; "GC ile Benton,. readings; Jack 
Riley’s orchestra. 8—New ¥or Syme. 

‘Orchestra, under direction of 
alter Damrosch, 9—“Around the Town 
with WDAF.” 11:45—Don Bester’ 
chestra; Cordsen’s orchestra; popular 
songsters. 
WOAW, Omaha, Neb, (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Literary period. 6:20—Popular. 
6:45—Market résumé 6:50—Orchestra. 
7—Chamber of Commerce and historical 
aoe ney talks. 7:30 — Creighton 
educational period. $—Courtesy program. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Jimmy Joy's orchestra. 8:30 
—* Tom” D. Collins and his mandolin and 
guitar orchestra. 11—Jack Gardner's or- 
chestra, 

WBAP, Fort Werth, Tex. (476 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Weekly retiew of the in- 


| Lardennepinagional Sunday school lesson, 


the Rev. S. T. McKinney, conductor, 8— 
Pauline McC urry, pianist. 9%:30—The 
“Suntiower Girl,” singing popular tunes. 


FOR SUNDAY, NOV. 7? 
KASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (356 Meters) 

11 a. m.—Church service. 7 p. m.— 
Church service. 8:30—Musical program. 
WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(333 eters) 

10:45 a, m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service of The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass. 6:30 p. m. —Organ recital by Edith 
Lang. 7—Musical program under the di- 
rection of: Boris Kreinin. 8—Vocal and 
instrumental program. 9%—Golden Rule 
Hour of Near East Relief. 10—"En- 
semble.” ’ 
WEEI, Boston, Mass, (848 Meters) 
10:50 a. m. Morning service of Old 
oygge| Cc hurch. 2 p. m.—Hour of Hospital- 
ity. ‘20—Maj. Edward Bowes and his 
Samaily. 9:15—Radio hour. 10:15—Keith’s 

Radio Review. 

WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 

7:20 p. m.—Major Bowes and company. 
9:15—Radio hour. 10:20—Daily news 
bulletin. 


WLSI, Providence, KR. I. (441 Meters) 

10:45 a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service of First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Providence, R, L 

WMAK, Buffalo, N. Y. (365 Meters) 


10 :25 a. m.—Service of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Lockport, N. Y. 3 


|} day 
‘of Christ, 
7 :10—Com- | 
modore dinner orchestra: 8—Don Voor- 
§ :25—Student concert 
New 


6 :30—Samuel | 
6:35—Ray Nazer’s or- 


| 
| 


i (;reater 


| + 


| low, 


| Pittsburgh. 


== 
9:30—Recital. | 


7—Uncle Wip’s | 
8—Sports | 
Francois | 


p. m.—M usica] concert. 8—Regular Sun- 
evening service of First Church 
Scientist, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 
10:45 a. m.—Morning service direct 
from the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. 7:45 p. m.—Evening service di- 
rect, from the Central Presbyterian 
Church. $9:15—WEAF radio hour. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


2 p. m,—lInterdenominational church 
services under the auspices of the 
New . York Feg@eration of 
Churches 3~—-Young People’s Confer- 
;ence with Dr. Daniel Poling. 5:30— 
Arie Abileah, concert pianist. 6—‘“School 
for Scandal’ by the WEAF Plavers. 
20—Special musical program; Major 
Bowes and the “Capitol Family.” 9:15— 

Radio hour.” 10 :15—*Perils En- 
countered in the Far North” by Donald 
B. MacMillan,’ American explorer. 


WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


9 a. m.—Children’s hour. _1i—Park 
Avenue Baptist Church service. 3:09 
p. m—St. George vesper service.  t— 
Park Avenue Baptist carillon. 7:20— 
Ambassador Trio. § :30—Commodore 
coneert orchestra. 9 :30—Godfrey Lud- 
violinist. 10:15—Specialty hour. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

11 a. m.—The regular Suriday morning 
service of Third Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, New York City. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (406 Meters) 

4:15 p. m.—Studio Guild program. 7:45 
—Vanderbilt concert. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

11 a. m.—Services of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, 4 p. m. —Organ 
recital from Carnegie Hall. 4:45—Serv- 
ice of Shadyside Presbyterian Church, 
6:30—Dinner concert by 
KDKA Little Symphony orchestra. 7:40 
—Service of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh. 10:15—Concert from New 
York 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

11 a. m.—-Services from First Unitarian 
Church. 5 p.- m.—Recital. 5:15—Unde- 
nominational radio church service. 5:25 
—Talk by the Rev. John W. Stockwel!. 
5:35 — Recital continued. 5:45 — Second 
talk by the Rev. John W. Stockwell. 6:48 
—Pennsylvania orchestra. 7:45—Concert 
orchestra, under the direction of Thomas 
Talge. 8:30—Barry O’Moore. 10—Al Zem- 
say and his orchestra. 

WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

7:15 p. m.—Evening service, direct 
from Holy Trinity Church. 9:30—WIP 
Littlhe Symphony Orchestra. 

WHAR, Atlantic City, N. J. (278 Meters) 

10:45 a. m.—Mornig service, Chelsea 
Baptist Church, 2:15 p. m.—Short sacred 
recital by the Seaside trio. 2:45—Sermon. 
7:50—Evening service, Chelsea Baptiat 
Church. 9—An hour with the. classics, 
Seasidle ensemble; William S. Schwartz, 


director. 
| WRG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 


7 :15—Washington 
| Brook, 


|9:15—Traymore Concert Orchestra. 


J—Studio pro- 


9—Musical pro-} | 


| 
| 
= 


orchestra. | 


6 :30— 

6 :40—Maurie | 
time, | 
barn if} 


radio Sunday | 
songs, Florence Beh- | ]| 
Sunset |] 


11— | 


songs. Sunset Male. 


nee selections; 
artet; specialties, Joe"Verges and Paul ]) 


all; songs. Kay Ronayne. 
KYW, Chicago, Lil. (586 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Bedtime story told by Walter 
Wilson, 6:30—Dniner concert by Joska 
Babary and his orchestra. 7—Family 
§9—Classical concert. 1%:50—Con- 


* WLW, Cincinnati, 0, (422 Meters) 
*6 p m.—Organ concert by Johanna 
. Part One: Favorite classics. 
rt Two: Popular request. 7—~ Meeting 
of the “Sekatary Hawkins Radio Club.” 
&—Dance music. 
i WERC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
‘160 p. m.—Louisville Loons. “Bietasteg 
lar program, 11 :45—Swiss 
: Papier: Leuisville, Ky. (400 ate 
7 m.—Concert, renges Ne y ~groty | 
&. “Chtrie and ane ieee Chandler. 7:30 to 9 


the auspices of 
Brther Pindting. insttode 
/WSM, NA&shbville, Tenn, (283 Meters) 
6:45 p. m.—Dinner concert by Andrew 


3:15 p. m.—Organ recital; Arthur Scott 
assisted by Margaret Keever, 
4:15—Community vocal and 
recital. 9—News “Ee 
Qo— 
Sunday evening concert in High School 
Auditorium. 
WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (24¢ Meters) 
6:30 to 7:30 p. m—WBAL Concert 
Orchestra, Gustav Klemm, conductor. 
WCAO, Baltimore, Md. (275 Meters) 
11 a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service of Third Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Baltimore, Md. 
WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) ° 
11 a. m.—Church services... 4 p. m.— 
Services from the National Cathedral. 
7 :20—Musical program from New York. 
9 :15—Radio Hour from New York. 10:15 
—Orchestra from JZ. 
WTAM, Cleveland, O. (389 Meters) 
11 a, m.—Chvurch services. 3 p. m— 
Afternoon musicale. 6—Hollenden or- 
chestra. 7—Stillman orchestra. s— 
Church services. 9:15—Hour from New 
York. 10:15—Austin Wylie’s orchestra. 
nga Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 


10 m.—Church services from -Tem- 
ple Beth 1 El. 2 p. m.—Detroit orchestra. 


contralto. 
instrumental 


«-|—Special song service from First Bap- 


S$ OT-! Sc 


pat ae nerwing Gen hee John's Epis- 
Church. tol Family,” 
Now York. 9 ‘45. keno of music. - 
WHR, Pontiae, Mieh. (617. Meters) 
10 a. m.—Morning service from First 
Baptist Church, Pontiac, Mich. 16 p. m. 
tist Church. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
etepeete St. Tae eet, Minn. 


417 Meters) 


tom Bocsna Church ef orering 
yr am 


6:30 ~ 


‘mn 


8:15—New York 


fre Ind report. 

30—St. indians. 8 Ped a 1 organ reci 

by Hugo’ Phiten apcipal - 7 
Panag Miiwaukee, Wis. (261 Meters) 

Pp. aie ro 

kuti studio program iia 7 
WMBB, Chicago, um. {250 Meters) 
7:45 m.—Regular Sunday evening 


service of Fifth hurch of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Chicago, 


WERH, Chicago, Ml. (376 Meters) 


10:45 a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service of Seventh Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist. 5 p. m—Twilight musicale. 7— 
Selected artists program. 


“WLS, Chicago, Il, (345 Meters) 


12:30 . m—Organ recital 1:45— 
Chapel services. €—WLS Little Brown 
Church in the Vale, with WLS Trio. 


WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


10 a. m.—Church service. 2 
Organ concert. 6:30—Services. 


Orchestra and artists. 
WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
6:45 p. m.—Service from the Walnut 
Hills - Christian Church. 10—Classical 
program of vocal and Eeotibaanneshel selec- 
tions. 11:15—Walter Davidson's Louis- 
ville Loons. 12—Specialty. 


Pp. m.— 
7:30— 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, NOV. 8 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA, Toronto, Ont, 356 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—News and weather. 7:15— 
Organ recital by Clifford G. McCormick. 

CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (435 Meters) 

7. p. m.—Children’s Half-Hour, Aunt 
Bessie. 7:20—Dominion Department of 
Agriculture market reports. 7:35— 
Laurier Concert Orchestra. 9—Organ re- 
cital; Laurier Dance Orchestra. 


WCSH, Portland, Me. (236 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Stocks, grain markets, 
weather, announcements and news. 6:20 
—Special farm feature. 6 :30—Chilren’a 
period. 7:30—United States. 8&—Studio 
program. %—“Gypsies.” 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 


5:45 p. m.—Stock market and bysiness 
news. 6—Events of the day. 6 :35—Talk. 
6 :40—-Globe radiocast. ¢:45—Big Brother 
Club, 7:30—Talk. 7:46—Talk. 8—Book 
talk. &:15—Musicale. 9% -From New 
York, “Gypsies.” 10—E. B. Rideout. 

WBZ, Boston-Springfleld, Mass. 
(888 Meters) 


6:10: p. m.—Newspaper sidelights. 6:15 
—Lenox Ensemble. 6:30—Dinner music. 
7—Market reports. 7:05—Organ recital. 
7 :30—Fourth lecture on “How to See and 
Read Plays,” by Prof. Robert Emmons! 
Rogers, under auspices of the Massachu- 
setts University Extension Division. 8— 
Capitol Theater Orchestra under the 
direction of J. Fred Turgeon. &:30— 
WBZ Trio. 9—Aleppo Drum Corps or 
Shriners’ Band. 9 :30—Ol]d-fashioned 
song program. 10—Weather reports. 
10:03—The Happy Trio. 


WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (454 Meters) 
7:15 p. m.—Talk, “Educational Week. ’ 
10—Daily news bulletin. 7 :45—Program 
to be announced. 10—Daily news bulletin. 
WTIC, Martford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
6*30 p. m.—Emil Heimberger’s Trio. 
7—Public library talk. 7:30—Monday 
Merrimakers. 8&—Musical program. 9— 
The Polyphonians. 10—Weather report. 
ll—News and organ recital. 
WCAC, Storrs, Conn. (275 Meters) 
7:80 p. m.—Theater orchestra from’ 
Wittimantic 'g—Timely farm suggestions. 
8:10—Poultry lecture and home egg-lay- 
ing contest. 
WMAK, Baffalo, N. Y. (365 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Dinner music program by 
Lafayette "Trio. 7:15—Daily news items. 
7:30—Weather man. 7:30—Dance pro- 
gram presented 4 & Bill” Staffinger and 
his orchestra. :30—Trip to Gospel 
Medoly Land. 
aaa Buffalo, N. ¥. (319 Meters) 
m.—Dinner music. 8—Charles 
eacer. Creation. §9—Courtesy program. 
10—Concert presented by Buffalo Council 
of Churches. 11—Weather forecast and 
Vincent Lopez Orchestra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (386 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Stock report, news items. 6:20 

—Farm news. 6:30—Dinner music. 
WHAZ, Troy, N. Y¥. (38¢@ Meters) 

8 p. m.—Father and Son Night. 9:30— 
Sih mt Polytechnic Institute Glee 
Club, Fritz Beiermeister, director. 10— 
Educational address, 11—Transcontinen- 
tal concert, Campus Serenaders, Rens- 
selaer Potyiechnic’ Institute students. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


6 p m.—Dinner music. 7—Florence 
Van Reyper, soprano. 7:15—Columbia 
University lecture, “International Rela- 
tions,” by Prof. Thomas Moon. 7:30— 
Earl C. Little, basso. 7:45—Caroline 
Powers Thomas, /violinist. 8—Talk by 
Orrin Lester. 8:15—Minstrels. 8:45— 
“Tell Me a Book to Read,” by Orton 
Tewson, 9—' ‘Gypsies.” 10—Grand Opera, 
“The Magic Flute,” by the WEAF Grand 
Opera Company, under the direction of 
Cesare Sodero. 11—Ben Bernie and his 
orchestra. 

ip ee 


vew York City (485 Mete~s) 


ce. & m.—Markets: dance orchestra. 9:30 
—Thayer West Point Cavaliers. 10:30— 
Astoria orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture, by 
Dr. John M. Tutt,.C. S. of Kansas 
City, Mo., at Thitd Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, under the duspices of ore. Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York City. 
WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 


6:15. p. m.—Jacques Jacod’s -Shélton 
Ensemble. ° ry 46—Sports: 7:25—Evening 
news. 7:3 ystal:'Palace orchestra. 
&—‘'Currént Topics,” lecture. 8:30—Celia 
Rosenthal, soprano. 8:45—New York 
University lecture course. 11—Jascha 
Gurewich’s dance orchestra. .. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert.’ 7:26— 
Stockman-fdrmer report. -7:45—-Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh address. 8—Studio pro- 
gram. ‘ 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) © 

7:30 p. m.—Snellenburg recital. 8— 
Skiler’s Skylarks. 8:15—Sheppard Nevasg, 


violinist. 8 :45—The Merry, Minstrels. 9 :30 [| 


—Piano accordion. 9 :45—Brass quartet. 


LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
eae ee REE ee A TO Te LIB Ne 0 ie ae RRR eS 


Fashions Wrought in Wood 


Furniture 
to make every house a “home” 


A complete department—F urniture Floor—T hird 


———— 


BURGER PHILLIPS CO. 


Birmingham’ s 
Style (emer 
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. 
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set using resistances fr 
shows Dr. August Hund 


are resistances. 


ESISTANCE coupling in radio sets has been a prime subject of dis- 
cussion during the last two years, and the usual values generally 
accepted by the trade are 50,000 and 100,000 ohms. - 

the resistance question to its end, the Bureau of Standards has in use a 

3 000,000 to 10,000,000 ohms. The photograph 

f the Bureau with this receiver, which is of his 

design. Look at your own tiny gridleaks and then gaze upon the long 
black objects in the bottom of the cabinet, and see some resistances that 


Harris & Ewing 


Investigating 


Mano. 10 :20—Anna 
0—Parodians’ Or- 


10 :05—Chic Griffiths, 
Duffy, soprano. 10: 
chestra. 

WPrG, Atlantic City, N. J. (806 Meters) 

7 p. m.—News flashes. 7 :15—Organ re- 
cital (regipent selections), Arthur Scott 

rook. Morton dinner music. 7:55 
—Talk by Arthur Eldred, under auspices 

of New Jersey State College of Agricn)- 
ture. 8:06—Shelburne dinner music. 8:30 
—Studio program. $— ymore Concert 
Orchestra. 10—Studio eredeumn. 10 :30— 
President Dance Orchestra, Sammy Raitz, 
director. 11—Supper Club Dance Or- 
chestra, 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p, m—WBAL Sandman Circle. 6:30 
—WBAL dinner orchestra, Robert Lula, 
conductor. 7:30—Organ recital by Fred- 
erick D. Weaver. 8—Musical program. 9 
—Talk by C. D. Emmons. $:10—WBAL 
Ensemble, Michael Weiner, conductor. 106 
—WBAL staff concert. 11—WBAL dance 
orchestra, John Lederer, conductor. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Dinner music. 8—Vesper hour. 
9—-Gypsies.” 10—WEAF Grand Opera. 
11—Musica! program. 

WGHB, Clearwater, Fia. (266 Meters) 

8:29 p. m.—Citrus report. 8:30—Bed- 
time story by Grace Itrick. 8:45—Studio 
program. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 

6 p. m—Guy Lombardo’s Royal Cana- 
dians. 7—Allen Theater orchestra. 8&—~ 
Willard concert orchestra. §$—*‘‘Gypsies” 
from New York. 10—Concert orchestra. 
11—Emerson Gill and his orchestra. 

WwW4J, Detroit, Mich. (3538 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—WEAF 
program. $—Detroit News orchestra. 

WdJR. Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s pane sym- 
phony orchestra; soloists. 15—Enter- 
tainers. 7: 45—Courtesy program, §— 
Studio program. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 

Farm lecture. 8—University of Minne- 

sota program. %9—New York program. 

10—Weather report; closing grain mar- 

ket. 10:10—-Dance program. 11 :30— 

Organ recital. 

WFAK, Milwaukee, Wis. 
10 p. m.—Classical hour. 
WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Orchestra, directed by Robert 

Visconti. 6:30—Theatrical feature. 

Courtesy program. 7:33 — The 

Boys. 8 —Courtesy program. 
WKRC, Cincinna:i, 0. (488 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Alvim Roehr and his or- 

chestra. 8—Eugene Schmitt, baritone. 

8 :15—Dance program. 8 :45—Dave Brink- 

moeller, pianist. 9—Program under aus- 

picss of Bentley Post, American Legion. 
12—Popular program. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (238 Meters) 
6:45 p. m.—Dinner concert by Andrew 

Jackson orchestra. 7:15—WSM bedtime 

story. 8—Talk on “Davy” Crockett. 8:15 

—Negro aspirituals by Roger Williams 

University quartet. 10—Studio program. 
WSB, Ati nta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Agricultural Foundation pro- 
gram. 10:45—Troutt’s Melody Artists. 

WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Radio orchestra; talk; popu- 
lar songsters. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
6 . m.—Marketgram and weather 

forecast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; ad- 

dress; Jack Riley’s orchestra. 8—Gypsies 
from WEAF, New York, 9—Presentation 
by the WEAF Grand Opera Company. 

11:45 to 1 a. m.—Don Bestor’s orchestra; 


L. Chayage 


Dixie’s Leading Furrier 
Expert Remodeling 


Ivy 6197 


7 :30-— 


(261 Meters) 


= 
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Hello 


.10 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


J. M. HIGH CO. 


Fashions for Women, Misses 
and Children 


_Approved Marinello Beauty Salon 
Hairdressing—Manicuring 


j Always a good store constantly improving 


ATLANTA, GA, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


organ numbers by Ted Meyn; Cordsen’s 
orcheatra. 

WOS, Jefferson City, Mo. (441 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Radio Farm School. 7:30— 
Saieseearh Music . Appreciation Contest 
sponsored by the State Department of 

ducation. 8&—Program presented by 
faculty and students of liam Woods 
College. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (626 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 8—Trio and 
soloist. 11—Dance program, . 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (426 Meters) 

6 p. m.—*“ Joe” Bauer and his orchestra. 
6:45—Market résumé... 6: lassical. 9 
—Courtesy program. 

KFKX, Hastings, Neb. (288 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert from KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 6:15—Dinner music from 
Lincoln, Neb. 7—Weather and market 
reports. 9—Program picked up from dis- 
tant stations. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (475 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dance orchestra and sing- 
ers. 8:30—Agricultural Foundation pro- 
gram, 

WRAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (47@ Meters) 

7:30 p. m—Musical program. 9%:30—- 
Old-Time Fiddlers. 11—Vocal concert. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRC, Calgary, Alta. (485 Meters) 
9:30 p. m.—Studio program. 

KOA, Denver, Colo. (823 Meters) 

6 p. m—Stocks, markets, Hve stock. 
produée and news bulletins. 6:30-——Din- 
ner concert Prowa string 
Howard Tillotson, director. 7: 
Courtesy program. 8—Ingtrumental pfo- 
gram by Schenerman’s lorado orches- 
tra. 8-:15—Scientific Tom Mc- 


foomel, 
Namara, KOA 2 8 :25— 
Studio p 


PACTFIC STANPARBD TIME 

CN mis Vancouver, B. C. (891 Meters) 

10 mae eB of popular dance 
munten provided Belmont orchestra. 

KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—Utility 
service, amusement ide, weather, mar- 
kets and news. 8—V audeville entertain- 
ment. 106—Dance music by Cole Mce- 
Elroy’s orchestra. 

KOAC, Corvallis, Ore, (28@ Meters) 

7 p. m—Campus news. 7:15—Boys’ and 
girls’ club news. 7: 30—Agricultural situ- 
ation reports. 7:45—Timely ye and Pur- 
toptes. ‘The Place of Hai Ra 

le Vetches as Seed —, 

yslop. 8:15—Talk on ob. Foam 
Management. 

KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 

8 to 10 p. m.—Play night; studio pro- 
gram by KRE players. 

KGO, Oakland, Calif. (861 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Aunt Betty (Ruth Thomp-. 
son) stories. 6—Concert by — 
Bem’'s little symphony orchestra. 6:55— 


J.P. Allen & Co. 


Ready-to-Wear 
Millinery—Accessories 
49.53 WHITEHALL, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


M. Rich & 
Bros. Co. 


Atlanta’s Own Store of True 
Southern Hospitality 


Seventy-Five Merchandise De- 
partments, Rest Room, Tea 
Room, Nursery, “Penelope 
Penn,” Personal Service, “Ann 
Page,” Home Budget Service. 


Broad, Alabama and Forsyth Sts. 
ATLANTA, GA. : 


Chamberlin-Johnson-Du Bose Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 3 


a} 


= 


N son Henry Jackson; “Chats About 
Joseph. 


enry Jackson; “Chats About 
New Boo 


KPO, San Wrabeleie, Calif, (488 Meters) 
1—R 


:30 p. m.—States. orchestra. 
s Fairmont Nek 5 ge ; 
ty hour. 9— and | pro- 
gram. 10—-Mandarin orchestra. 


KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (837 Meters) 


KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (816 Meters)’ 
6 p. m—Reports and announcements, 


Radiocasts_ »* 
Christian Science 
Services -. 


FOR SUNDAY, NOV. 7 


BOSTON—T pe ‘Mother Church, The 
First Church ‘of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass., 10:45 a. m., eastern 
standard time, by Station WBZ, Bos- 
ton-Springfield, Mass., 333 meters, 

PROVIDENCE—First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 10:45 a. m., eastern 
standard time, by Station WLSI, 441 
meters. 

BUFFALO—First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 8 p. m., eastern standard 
time, by Station WMAK, 365 meters. 

NEW YORK — Third Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 11 a, m., eastern 
standard time, by Station WMCA, 341 
meters. 

BALTIMORE — Third Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 11 a. m., eastern 
standard time, by Station WCAO, 275 
meters. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Second Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 6:30 p. m., central 
standard time, by Station WCCo, 417 
meters. 

CHICAGO—Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 7:45 p. m., central standard 
time, by Station WMBB, 260 meters. 

CHICAGO — Seventh Church of 
Christ, Scientist, 10:45 a. m., central 
standard time, by Station WEBH, 370 
meters. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 


Miss F. M. Clifton, Johannesburg, 8. A. 
B. 8. G. Clifton, Marion, Mass. 

Marion C. Siedel, Reading, Pa. 

Mrs. Annie L. Geissler, ing, 

Mrs. Adele 8. Hau, Evanston, Il. 

Mrs. Grace H. Towne, Chicago, Ill. 

G. F. Towne, Chicago, 

Mrs. Laura H. Jefferis, Germantown, Pa. 
Cc. L. Jefferis, Germantown, P 

George I. , Contetem Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. go 

Settee we E. Story Jr. 

Mrs. J. C. Jacobs, Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. Helen M. Barnes, Chicago, Lil. 
Sybil Baseer, Beverly, Mass. 

Evelyn F. Montague, Beverly, Mass. 
Eugenia Clark, West Roxbury, Mags. 


LEGINSKA CONCERT POOrFOnED 
Third. in the series.of.26 conéerts 
to be given by the new nl os Br Phil- 
harmonic Orghentra.. conducted wi 


a reorganisation of the ir 


CHRISTIAN. SCIENCE LECTURE 

Dr. John _M. Tutt, C. S&S. B., of 
Kansas City, Mo., will lecture at 
Third Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York City, Nov. 8, at 8 p. m., 
eastern standard time, under the aus- 
pices of Third Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist. WMCA will radiocaat this lec- 
ture on 341 meters wavelength. 


Works of Art 


Picture Framing 


Fiorwa Art and Camera Co. 


910 Tampa St., Tampa, Fla. 


MALL REALTy ¢ 
aoe REALTORS. Pay 


Real Estate 
in All Its Branches 


212 E. Lafayette Street, Tampa, Fla. 


Perry Quality Products 
THE STANDARD 


PERRY Paint & Grass Co. 


' Tampa, Fla. 


Diamonds—J ewelry—Silverware 
“Gifts for All Occasions” 


OWEN COTTER 
JEWELRY COMPANY 


The Diamond Merchants 
609 Franklin St., TAMPA, FLORIDA 


The Big Bank at the Big Building 


Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


TAMPA MOTOR CLUB 
At -Your Service 


Let us 
serve you. 


¥F. L. CLEVELAND, Mgr. 
Laf T " 
515 E. ayette Street, ampa, Fila, 


“BILLY” 
BECKETT 


BEAUTY PARLOR 


SKILLED OPERATORS 
PERMANENT WAVING 


Phone 3734 ‘ 
413 Polk Street Tampa, Florida — 


Artists Materials: 


Service 


Our corps oe interior decorators will. 
the selection and ar- 
ot Zour. home. home dovataie 


Tarr Plasto Co. Inc. 
Tampa at Twiggs, Tampa, Fla. 


Phone 2643—4886 


Interior Decorating 


First Iron Transatlantic s 
Strange Among Side-W, 


The Great Britain of the Forties Proved ‘Astonishing 
to Those Who Scoffed at Heavier-Than-Water Craft 


staunch, some questionable 

certain. 

The story of one of these is of in- 
terest, for it is closely allied to the 
history of Australian gold days—now 
practically over so far as Queensland 
is concerned. Moreover, it is, per- 
haps, the most interesting of all 
stories of iron ships, that of the 
famous Great Britain, for she was 
not only the first iron ship, so far 
as can be ascertained, in the Aus- 
tralian trade, but she was the first 
iron ship to cross the Western Ocean, 
on which she was constructed to ply. 


Great Britain, at Bristol, Eng., 
1842-43, which first refuted the 
fers and tie oppositionists who, 
the first suggestion of an iron 
crossing the Atlantic, had raised a 
storm of ridicule and accused arene, 
the designer, of defying fate and at- 
tempting thé obviously impossible 
For certainly no ship of metal heavy 
enough to en ter Western Ocean 
weather could be expected to float! 
But the Great Western Steamship 
Company, which already had several 
wooden steamships in the Atlantic 
service, contracted for the Great 
Britain, and thereby inaugurated a 
new régime in navigation and 
turned the tide of sentiment by prov- 
ing’ the feasibility of what had 
hitherto been deemed tmpossible. 
Movable Steps 


Moreover the Great Britain was a 
considerable craft, 325 feet over all, 
51 of beam, and accommodating 


150 officers and men. She had a six- 
bladed propellor, driven by engines 
invented by the designer, engines 
which, from today’s viewpoint, were 
of weird and wonderful construction. 
She was the first large steamship to 
depend upon a screw, for it was con- 
sidered that the side-paddle was the 
only possible method of propulsion; 
and the small wooden Cunarders of 
the period were thus driven. But 
there was ample provision for sail 
on the Great Britain, six masts be- 
ing provided, with the unusual rig 
of fore-and-aft sails on all but the 


one. There is a story that each of the | 
fore-and-aft rigged masts were set in 
a movable step, so that they could be 
housed on deck when not needed; 
but, to a sailor’s view, at least, such 

an arrangement seems altogether im- 
Rad | om ee In any case the Great 
Britain, as her model reveals, was a 
‘by | ety ot much beauty and very strik- 
ing lines. 


Harris Clothing: Co. 
“Correct Clothes for Men” 


705 Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida 
Phone 3374 


Old Reliable Shu Fi ixery 


CHARLES 8S. UNGER, Mgr. 
Established 1910 


304 Tampa St., Knight & Wall Building 


QUALITY MATERIAL 
HONEST SERVICE 


Phone M-1278 TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Tampa 


Wicker Furniture Co, 
Manufacturers of 
Hicu-Grapve ReEep and 
Wittow Furniture 
Wholesale and Retail 
411 N. Howard Avenue, Tampa, Florida 


The Band Box 


Specializing in Ladies 


‘5 - Hats - *10 


480 W. Lafayette Arcade 
Near Christian Science church 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


’ 


You're most interested in 
9 

Boys Long Pants 

-Fiannel and Palm Beach "Boys 

"eae have you call. 


WOLF BROTHERS 
808 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 


— 


Trice Oneal 


Furniture Co. 
Invites you to visit their 
display of 
Fibre Furniture 

S-piece suites 
$49.75 up 


Telephone 4663 


second mast and square sails on that | 


It was the construction of the; 


nearly 400 passengers, with a crew of |. 


. 


made in midsummer, and it occupied 
nearly 15 days, a passage often bet- 
tered by the sailing ships, But the 


Great Britain often made faster time 


— that on subsequent runs. How- 


she never gained real popular 
oeee, for the Cunard Company, the 
first to convince the world that it 
was possible to cross the Atlantic 
in safety and comfort, continued to 
place with the side-wheelers. 
And then the Great Britain’s day on 
terminated in 
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| Maribo Dress & Gift Shop 


_ Stylish Frocks $7.75 and up 


Always an excellent assortment for - 
$12.75. Values up to $22.00. 


201B Hyde Park Avé. Tampa, Fla. 
_. MceCASKIEL 
TAILORING COMPANY 
Clothing and 
Men’s Furnishings 


Stovall Building, 414 Tampa St. 
Tampa, Fila. Phone $293 


eR il 


5:30 to 7:30 
Sunday Dinner 12 to 1:30 
601 Twiggs Street, TAMPA, FLA. 


501 Franklin 8 
Opposite 


Popul 
Good Food—Courteous Service 


Fashion’s Newest 


F all Silks 


Towne's Tampa Steam 
Dry Cleaning G 


Main Office and Works. 
1105-1125 Fifth Avenue 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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MEN CHALLENGE. 
RAIL WAGE DATA 
MANAGERS GIVE 


Brotherhood Chiefs Object 
to the Basis of Reports 
Offered Arbitrators 


Special. from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 6—Presenting 
exhaustive statistical studies, the 
railroads’ committee of managers 
are now seeking to answer the ar- 
gument of the conductors and train- 
men for a 20 per cent increase in 
wages before the Board of Arbitra- 
Ben... 

John J. Ekin, comptroller of the 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, was placed on the stand by the 
managers’ committee of Eastern 
roads comprising the following vice- 
presidents: John G. Walbur, New 
York Central, chairman; B. R_ Pol- 
lock, Boston and Maine; C. W. Gallo- 
way, Baltimore and Ohio; C. H. 
Ewing, Philadelphia and Reading, 
and C. E. Denney, New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 
- Mr. Ekin read a long statement 
dealing with the general economic 
conditon. L. E. Sheppard, president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and W. G Lee, president, and W. N. 
Doak, vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, fre- 
quently challenged these statistics, 
as well as the method employed. 


Seek to Show Fair Wage 


Mr. Ekin's figures, prepared by a 
committee of railroad -accountants, 
dealt with analyses of investment in 
road and equipment over a period of 
years, stock outstanding and divi- 
dends paid, traffic fluctuations, rate 
of return of investment, train load- 
ing, freight and passenger traffic and 
operating statistics, distribution of 
expenses, coming down to an aver- 
age wage for employees and seeking 
to prove that the comparisons thus 
presented showed that the men had 
received fair increases in wages over 
a period of 10 years. 

His figures for 1925 showed that 
labor received 58 cents out of every 
dollar of expenses, or 44 cents out of 
each dollar of revenue. Conductors’ 
and brakemen’s average rate per 
hour was 77.7 cents in 1925, as 
against 78.7 cents in 1921. 


Earnings and Output ‘ 

Mr. Sheppard said that the methods 
of computation in showing average 
earnings did not truly reflect the 
amount of work perfgrmed in return 
for such average earnings and Mr. 
Lee likewise objected to percentages 
being used to show wage compara- 
tive data, declaring that the actual 
monetary returns should be produced 


as these were the more conclusive 
form of argument. 

Mr. Ekin attributed the longer 
trains to capital expenditure made 
by the carriers rather thgn to al- 
‘feged -greater productivity of em- 
ployees. 

When the railroads complete their 
case and concluding statements are 
made, the board will take the ques- 
tion under advisement. 


‘DEDHAM OPEN FORUM 
'TO OPEN ON MONDAY 


Bimonthly Meetings to Hear 
Notable Speakers 


The first meeting of the Dedham 
Open Forum wili be held next Mon- 
day at 8 p. m. when Frank Branch 


Riley will give an illustrated lecture 
on “The Lure of the Great North- 
“west. 36 

‘ The forum meetings will be held 
twice each month ending on Jan. 24, 
with a symposium at which John H. 
Fahey, former president’ of the 


United States Chamber of Commerce,. 


will speak on “The World in 1926- 
27,” and George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Open Forum National 
Council, will speak on “Why the 
Open Forum.” 

Following the opening meeting 
next Monday, Lieut. Alden G. Alley 
will speak on “What is Happening 
‘jn Europe and What it Means to 
America,” on Monday, Nov. 22, and on 
Monday, Dec. 13, Mrs. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth will talk on “The Husband’s 
place in the Home.” “Mussolini,” will 
be discussed by Dr. Bruno Roselli, 


— 


—_— 


head of the Italian Department. at | 
Vassar College, on Dec. 27, following 
which the Rev. Dr. Edmund A: Waish 
of Georgetown University will speak 
on “Soviet Russia and the United 


States.” 

Walter F. Ellis, chairman of the 
Forum Council and founder of the 
Dedham Open Forum, is in charge of 
the arrangements. The meetings will 
be held in Memorial Hall. 


WHEAT MARKET 
WITHOUT TREND 


Wheat in. Trading Position 
—Mills Buy Steadily— 
Corn Depressed 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6 (Special)—The 
English coal strike is still a big and 
unsettling influence in the grain mar- 
ket. The scarcity of ocean tonnage 
due to the chartering of steamers for 
coal, makes a tight situation abroad, 
and tends to limit exports from this 
side. 

The natural deduction would seem 
to be that a settlement of the strike 
would be a bullish consideration on 
this side, but the trade blows hot or | 
cold on rumors of a settlement. Gen- 
erally speaking, the action of the 
wheat market indicates that current 
price lévels are satisfactory to the 
consumer, this being shown by the 
steady absorption of wheat by milla 
and export interests, and the willing- 
ness of flour buyers to buy at current 
figures. 

This country has disposed of erab- 
ably a little more than half of its 
theoretical surplus, and the indica- 
tions are that farmers holding choice 
quality wheat will be slow in market- 
ing, except on the bulges. The 
Northwest Movement is comparatively 
‘light, and the cash markets hold rela- 
tively, steady. 

Argentine news has been bearish in 
the main, with the exportable surplus 
estimated at 33,000,000 bushels more 
than a year ago, and a much larger 
crop is expected in Australia. How- 
ever, these crops are not yet made and 
Europe is anxious to place a bearish 
slant on the reports. 

With the light volume of trade, 
prices are easily influenced, and the 
market has no definite trend. The 
most noticeable feature at present is 
the absorption under $1.40 for Decem- 
ber, and around $1.44 for the May. 

Canadian marketings have been 
enormous, the total for the season to 
date now running ahead of a year ago. 
Winnipeg receipts naturally are large, 
and shipments also are heavy, low lake 
freight rates enabling shippers to move 
the wheat east rapidly. 

North American clearances of 19,- 
928,000 bushels show that the wheat 
is cleari in large volume also, 
furnishin® the bulk of the world's 
shipmentsy Russia is not giving West- 
ern Europe the relief expected, and 
the poor quality of European wheat is 
also a big factor. 

Owners of wheat in this country 
still have the advantage of possessing 
the best quality wheat in the northern 
Hemisphere. Export trade reports in- 
dicate a slight improvement in the in- 
quiry, and Europe is in no position to 
withhold from buying long at any 
time. 

Most operators are of the opinion 
that wheat is on a debatable ground, 
with a trading market prospect, the 
general buying demand being too thin 
to maintain rallies. 

Corn has dropped to new low levels, 
and is about as friendless.as ever. 
Many traders are off the bear side, 
but they are rot inclined to take a 
bullish stand on the present condi- 
tions, although they féel that corn is 
being depressed below its legitimate 
worth. 

However, the big receipts and 
limited demand, with the new crop 
ready to move soon, make a hard 
combination for the bulls to combat. 

Oats have shown some strength, 
and Canadian news is extremely bull- 
ish. Rye is marking time, fluctuations 
being governed largely by the action 
in wheat. 


SACCO-VANZETTI GROUP 
ASKS JUDGE’S REMOVAL, 


NEW YORK, Nov. 6 (4)—A demand 
for the removal from the Superior 
Court judgeship in Massachusetts of 
Judge Webster Thayer for his denial 
of a final motion for a new trial of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case was voiced 
here today by editors of 30 foreign 
language and Hebrew newspapers. 

The demand took the form of a 
letter sent to Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts, as he was sailing this 
morning with Mrs. Fuller for Europe 
on the French liner, France. De- 
claring that they felt the Governor 
“cannot be in sympathy with the 
marked abuse of judicial discretion 
shown by Judge Thayer in his de- 
cision,” the letter expresses the 
opinion that the judge’s action in the 
case of the two radicals, Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, was 


not based on “‘sober judicial opinion.” 


DRYS HOLD POWER IN CONGRESS, 
ELECTION RESULTS DISCLOSE 


Computations Show 321 of 435 Members of Lower House 
and at Least 73 of 96 Senators Stand for Prohibition 
—Majority in Both Parties 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5—Over 70 
per cent of the membership of the 
House and Senate in the Seventieth 
Congress will be drys. Latest com- 
putations of the congressional elec- 
tions give the drys 321 out of the 435 
members of the House and at ieast 
73 out of 96 members of the Senate. 
Maine will yote on a Senator to fill 
an unexpired term Nov. 29. The can- 
didates of both parties are drys. 


This numerical strength in both 
houses is in excess of the two-thirds 
required to submit to the states any 
amendment changing the Eighteenth 
Amendment and considerably more 
than is necessary to prevent any 
tampering with the Volstead Law. 

In the House 296 members ot the 
‘present Congress who have dry 
records were re-elected. Of the 39 
new members of the House that the 
drys claim, 25 have dry records or 
have made dry pronouncements in 
their states. Of the Democrate in 
the House, the record shows thst 71 
per cent are dry, while 72 per cert of 
the Republicans are dry. 

In the Senate 76 per cent of the 
Republicans are classed ag drys and 
70 per cent of the Democrats. Of 
the 35 new senators, 9 are wets. Of 
these 9 wets, 5 replaced drys. The’ 
drys gained three senators who de- 
feated wets. 

On the whole ‘the year’s contest 
between wets and drys in the Con- 
gvessional elections is a stand-off. 


to a greater extent this year than 
any election since the enactment of 
national prohibition it was in no way 
one of the important problems before 
the electorate. This is strikingly 
shown by the outcome of the elec- 
tion in Illinois, where a so-called 
wet-and-dry referendum was ap- 
provec and a dry Senator elected. 

The drys asked the electorate to 
ignore the referendum and concen- 
trate on the election of drys. In New 
York a wet Senator was defeated by 
a candidate of the opposing party, 
equally wet. In Missouri, the citi- 
zenry voted dry, yet elected a wet 
Senator as against a dry incumbent, 
California, likewise rejected a pro- 
posal to repeal the state dry enforce- 
ment code but re-elected a wet in- 
cumbent Senator. 

Neither wets nor drys gained any 
striking victory in capturing a state 
held by the other. No outstanding 
wet state avent dry and neither did 
an outsanding dry state go wet. Also: 
the still incomplete returns show 
that the vote on the issue in no state 
approached that cast for candidates, 

One outstanding fact in this year’s 
contest on the issue was the size of 
the organization and activity of the 
wets. Their expense lists filed with 
Congress indicate expenditures far 
above anything spent by them since 
the Eighteenth Amendment. was en- 
acted. They also have numierous or- 
ganizations in the field, while their 
propaganda agencies showed evi- 


Although the issue was emphasized 


dences of much development, | 


Mussolini Museum a Link 
Between Modern and Ancient Art 


Its Purpose Is to Harbor 


Works of Art for Which 


Rome’s Other Museums Have No Room 


Rome 

Special Correspondence 
T IS- appropriate that the new 
branch of ,the Capitol Museums, 
inaugurated the first of the year 
under the auspices of the first gov- 
ernor of Rome, Senator Filippo Cre- 
monesi, should be named after 
Benito Mussolini. The history of 
this new “Mussolini Museum” is in- 
teresting both from an archzologi- 

cal and an historical point of view. 
The newly erected building rises 
from the ashes of. the ex-German 
embassy in Rome, the magnificent 
Palazzo Caffarelli, where the Kaiser 


had constructed a gorgeous throne- |° 


room, decorated with frescoes of 
Teutonic and Scandinavian divinities. 
The palace, and it is rather a pity, 
has been pulled down in order to 
investigate the ruins of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, the greatest 


Rome. Unfortunately, the results of 
the excavations were hardly such as 
to justify the destruction of a stately 
sixteenth century palace, as good as 
new. 

A Marble Quarry 

During the Middle Ages the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, like most 
historic buildings of ancient Rome, 
became a marble quarry to which 
ambitious barons, always at war with 
each other, resorted freely in order 
to build their towers and fortresses. 
It is distressing to think of the 
wholesale havoc of priceless monu- 
ments and works of art which took 
place without interference or hin- 
drance for centuries, until the stern 
but just pontiff Sixtus V put a stop 
to it by severe legislation. But it 
was too late. Only the “disjecta 
membra” of the ancient Urbs had 
escaped destruction. The beautiful 
marble columns adorning the tem- 
ple of Jove had been ruthlessly cut 
down for the lime-kiln, and a frag- 
ment of one of these derelicts was 
used to carve the great marble lion 
now in the Villa Medici, the French 
Schoo] of Art, then belonging to the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany. 

The excavations, 
considerable expense, led to the con- 
firmation of the exist®nce, in remote 
times, of a temple, facing south- 
east,;and based on huge blocks of 
tufa, or volcanic stone. 

It is over these same foundations 
that the new Mussolini Museum has 
been built for the purpose of har- 
boring a number of valuable works 
of art which could hitherto find no 
fitting home in the already over- 
crowded Roman museums, and of 
giving suitable accommodation to 
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and most venerated of all temples in | 


carried out at; ° : 


school of the first century B. C. are 
among the most significant additions 
to this hall. * 

One of the quaintest and most in- 
teresting objects in the new museum 
is the monument erected in honor of 
the Roman “tibicines” or flute- 
players, who were regarded as very 
important officials because they had 
to attend all sacrifices and public 


and a portrait of Sophocles resem- 
bling the one which is at the Vatican 
Museum completé this hall. 

Devoted to Greek Art 


Next comes what might be called 
the Hellenistic Hall, for it is exclu- 
sively occupied by masterpieces of 
Greek art, from the archaic style, 
such as the statue of Priapus, to the 
magnificent Mercury attributed. to 
Praxiteles. Passing through a room 
occupied by various male torsos of 
the school of Polycletes and by the 
statue of a Roman matron of im- 
pressive dignity, we come to the 
“Protomoteca” or collection of por- 
trait-busts of illustrious men, which 
was formerly in the Pantheon and 
which. Pope Pius VII transferred .to 
the Capitol. Several of these busts, 
including that of Pope Pius VII and 


of the composer: Domenico Cimarosa, 
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The Roman Hall in the 


functions. Livy tells us that they 
once went on strike and withdrew to 
the neighboring town of Tibur, 
whence they were brought back to 
Rome by an ingenious stratagem of 
the Consuls. It is a rough but very 
naive and original work in “peper- | 


of the primitive Etruscan style 


There is a hall entirely occupied 7a 
by portrait-busts, including one of | 


| 


ino” marble, and bears evident ree 
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View of the Remains of the Temple of Jove. 


those which are constantly coming 
to light in this marvelous land, which 
appears to be an inexhaustible mine 
of artistic and archeological wealth. 
Several important fragments of 
sculpture and interesting architec- 
tural remains, such as the inscrip- 
tion dedicated by the kings and peo- 
ples of Asia to Jupiter Capitolinus, 
have been placed in the gardens sur- 
rounding the new museum, besides 
other works of art which ‘were for- 
merly stored in the Antiquario 
Comunale, on the Celian Hill near 
the Colosseum. It was not\an easy 
matter, from an architectural point 
of view, to attune the new building 
with the severe lines of the Palazzo 
dei Consercatori, of which it now 
forms an appendix, but all difficulties 
have been successfully overcome,, so 
that the Mussolini Museum may well 
be regarded as a triumph of mod- 
ern architecture inspired by ancient 
art. 


An Attic Fragment 
Let us give a rapid survey of the 
most important gems which adorn 
this new temple of beauty. In the 
main hall there are three magnificent 
statues representing Jupiter, Juno 
and Minerva, the presiding divinities 


of the Capitol, besides the serene 
head of Hera and the marvelous 
Athena discovered in the Piazza 
Sciarra on the Corso Umberto (the 
principal street in Rome), believed 
to be a replica of the masterpiece by 
Cresilas. Along the walls are valu- 
able examples of Greek art, includ- 
ing a fine “diadoumenos” by Poly- 
cletes, a powerful statue of Asclepias, 
a female figure resembling the Gius- 
tiniani Hestia, and several magnifi- 
cent heads, including one of Perseus 
and. another of the Trojan hero Dio- 


against a tree with a stag at her feet, 
and another fragment of a well-head 


adorned with the “Judgment of 
Orestes,” belonging to the neo-Attic 


medes. An Attic fragment of delicate | 
fourth-century workmanship, repre-/|. 
senting Artemis seated on a rock} 


the Emperor Domitian, a master- 
piece of penetration and all the more 
remarkable on account of the rarity 
of the portraits of this emperor, and 
several other vigorous busts of the 
period of Gallienus. After the Repub- 
lican Hall there is that devoted to 


the fifth and fourth centuries B. Cu 


including a statue of the love-god 
with his bow, and an almost unique 
statue in green basalt, representing 
a woman kneeling in prayer. Then 
there is the Athena found in the Cas- 
tro Pretorio, one of the most pre- 
cious gems of the whole collection, 
for it undoubtedly belongs to the 


best period of Greek art and is at- 
tributed by some to Phidias. Near 
this masterpiece is an Aphrodite of 
the school of Praxiteles, and the in- 
dications are that it is anterior’ to 
the famout Cnidian Venus. It is far 
better preserved than the replica ex- 
isting in the Paris Louvre, which has 
been extensively restored, while this 
one is untouched and of surpassing 
beauty. Magnificent festoons ending 
in sphinxes and other architectural 
fragments adorn this hall, one of 
the most attractive being a well-pre- 
Served fragment of the Claudian 
period, discovered in 1923, represent- 


ing a temple seen in perspective with | 


traces of figures standing by. Fur- 
ther on is a fine fountain decoration 
in the shape of a ship’s prow ending 
in a boar’s head, which was found 
near the Colosseum and is believed 
to have adorned a fountain in the 
gardens of Nero’s famous Golden 
House. A fine Greek head of Apollo 


New Mussolini Museum. 
are by the famous sculptor Antonio 
Canova. 

A wide passage, flanked by huge 
and well-cut blocks of tufa of the 
‘period of Tarquinius and forming 
| part of the original and most ancient 
‘temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, unites 
the Mussolini Museum to the Capitol. 


| cidty, 


These blocks of tufa are described 
as the most impressive of Rome and 
are the oldest Roman masonry in' 
existence. Along this passage are 
placed a number of interesting in- 
scriptions and relics of Rome’s | 
ancient greatness, including the | 
basement of the column erected. in 
honor of the Consul Duilitts, who de- 
feated the Carthaginians in the 
naval battle of Mylae, with its glo- 
rious words o? praise and thanks- 
giving to the gods. Here too is per- 
haps the largest sarcophagus in exist- 
ence, a huge marble affair of the 
third century, of very mediocre work- | 
manship, which has nothing but its | 


-|cclossal proportions to recommend it. 


The greaetst praise is due to the | 
director of the municipal collections 
of Rome, Professor Settimio Bocconi, 
for the intelligent manner and good 
taste with which he has arranged 
this new and most important collec- 
tion which takes its name after a 
worthy descendant of ancient Rome. 


WORK BEGUN ON BRYAN 


MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 


DAYTON, Tenn. (4)—The desire | 
of followers of William Jennings | 
Bryan that a permanent memorial | 
might rise on the spot where he ap- | 
peared in his last public contest and | 
that it might continue to further the | 


cause he so vigorously espoused. has 
taken actual form with the breaking 
of ground here for the first unit of 
‘Bryan Memorial University. 

Before more than 10,000 persons 
and amid a village decorated and 
festooned for the occasion, Governor 
Austin Peay turned the first shovel- 
ful of earth and, in an address ac- 
cepting the property on behalf of the 
Bryan Memorial Association, eulo- 
gized Mr. Bryan and pleaded for 
more “Christian men and women 
teachers” that there may be no con- 
flict between science and religion in 
education.” The 8l-acre tract that 
will form the campus of the $250,000 
institution is situated on a knoll 
commanding a broad view of the 
rugged foothills of Eastern Tennes- 
see, 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORP. 

Peerless Motor Car Corp. as of Sept. 
30, 1926, shows total assets of $11.672.- 
4 Pg profit and loss surplus of $3,- 


P HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 
SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by press- 
ing button; turning han. 
die. ds temo rable 
Outwears three old-fash. 
ioned mops. At all good 
dealers and department 
stores, Or sent. postpaid 
from factory. 
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but there ought to be a law pro- | 


‘none so far. 
(against certain 
rodeos and we have cautioned against 


Mr. 


PROTEST YOICED 


AGAINST RODEO!. 


New York S. P. C. A. Views 
Exhibition to Prevent 
Inhumane Practices 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 6—With the 
rodeo being staged “at the new 
Madison Square Garden only two 
days old, many protests against it 
and charges of cruelty to animals in 
connection with the exhibition are 
being voiced here, The Rev, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Congregationalist 
preacher, has resigned from the com- 
mittee sponsoring the rodeo and 
numerous prominent persons have 
refused to support the “Wild West” 
exhibition. 

At Dr. CaGman’s office, it was said 
that it was through some misunder- 
standing that his name was put on 
the committee. He said he withdrew 
his name because of his belief that 
the rodeo inflicts cruelty on animals. 

In a letter to the committee, Mrs. 
Gordon K. Bell, at one time vice-pres- 
ident of the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 
lend financial support to the rodeo 
on the ground that the animals were 
being “tormented” for a form of en- 
tertainment that is neither ‘“‘worthy 
nor humane.” 

Animals Are Helpless 

“T saw a rodeo the last time it was 
given in Madison Square Garden,” 
Mrs Bell wrote. “Although it was a 
thrilling exhibition of daring and 
skill, there was certainly no doubt 
that the skill and courage were ex- 


‘hibited at the expense of helpless 


animals. I do not believe that enter- 


ing, tying and frequently dragging 
litle calves, who are obviously try- 


or humane form of entertainment.” 


to comment on Dr. 
nation, except by asserting that the 


refused to L 


not know whether periodical =) 


to appeal to all 
vehicles —. to 
remember that 

the next worst 
October in respect to road 


itions. 
i hestar this month there are many 


football games and, as in October, 
the streets are wet more than usual 
and we have the combination of wet 
leaves and lack..of sense and judg- 
ment on the part of not only the 
motorist ‘but the pedestrian. When 
the street is ‘wet, both the motorist 
and the pedestrian should remember 
that the car cannot be stopped so 
quickly as when the street is dry. 
Operators of automobiles should re- 
member that pedestrians have the 
right of way and that the only price 
they must pay in order to be sure 
and not hit pedestrians is a few 
minutes of their time.” 


CONSUL DEPICTS 
LATVIA'S GAINS 


Arthur Lisle Is on Tour of 
10 Honorary Consulates 
in United States 


pact com is probably | 
month in the year to 
and street | 


Progress made by Latvia in re- 


‘covering its prewar economic posi- 


tion was outlined today by Arthur 
Lule, consul-general of Latvia for 
the United States, who came here 


. for a one-day inspection of the local 


consulate. He leaves Boston tonight. 
The new quarters of the local con- 
sulate at 36 Bromfield Street were 
shown to Mr. Lule by Jacob Seiberg, 


local consul. 
taining thousands of people by throw- | 


The consul-general is making a 
tour of 10 honorary consulates in 


this country, coming to Boston first 
ing to escape the ordeal, is a worthy 


because the largest number of 


Latvians settled in any one section 
The rodeo sponsors have declined | 


Cadman’s resig- | 


of the United States are here. About 
10,000 out of the 50,000 which are 
estimated to be in the United States 


animals at the exhibition are being are in Boston and vicinity, he said. 
well cared for and are not being The other consulates are at Chicago, 


subjected to cruelties. 


The Society | Cleveland, St. 


Louis, San Francisco, 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani-. |Los Angeles, Seattle, New Orleans, 
mals, which is represented at every) Galveston and Norfolk. 


performance and is closely watching 
the handling of the animals, has con- 
firmed the committee’s statement 
that the animals are well cared for 
but continues to denounce the rodeo 
as a form of entertainment. 


“Rodeos Are All Wrong” 


“Rodeos are all wrong,” F. E. 
Carthay, superintendent of the so- 
declared. “We don’t approve 
of them at all. In a case of this kind, 
when a rodeo is being given to raise 
money for a hospital, it is more or 
less protected and the courts are 
likely to take action against 
it, 
hibiting the rodeos altogether. 

“We have warned the Madison 


| 


The consul-general has only re- 
cently returned from.a three month’s 
sojourn in Latvia and brings back 
to the Latvians in this country a 


‘message of the progress bé@ing made 


‘countries 


by their native country in recover- 
ing their industrial, commercial and 
financial position. 

Latvia, he said, is exporting large 
quantities of hides, skins, matches, 
and paper to the United States. Lum- 
ber and flax, which. are the biggest 
items exported, are sant mostly to 
other than the United 
States. Much Russian raw materials 
are exported through Latvia, he said. 

Sixty per cent of the pre-war 


| manufacturing industrv of Riga, the 


Square Garden against any individ-. 


ual acts of cruelty. There have been 
We have protested 
‘stunts’ in former 


the use of whips. At the first per- 
formance, at least, our protests were 
heeded.” 


‘DRUNKEN DRIVER 


DECREASE SHOWN | 


Goodwin Reports 
provement in October 


Im- | 


| 


| 


700-year-old capital of Latvia, which 
was destroyed during the -var, has 
been re-established, said Mr. Lule. 
He told of the new railroad being 
built by the Latvian Government 
across its whole territory between 
Libau and Jelgava, connecting at the 
latter city with the line to Riza, 
thus opening a new outlet for com- 
merce. 


NEW ENGLAND BOYS’ 
CLUBS TO CONVENE 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 6 


(Special)—The annual fall confer- 
ience of New England Boys’ Clubs will 


te 


“A remarkable reduction in the | | be held at the Boys’ Club in this 


number of drunken drivers” 


was | city next Friday. 


Discussions will! 


noted by Frank A. Goodwin, State | open at 10:30 o’clock in the morn- 


Registrar of Motor Vehicles, in com- | 
ments which he made today on the | 
trend of motorcar operation during | 
October.- There were 440 revocations 
or suspensions of driving licenses 
on that charge during the mouth | 
as compared with 670 in September | 
and 494 in October, 1925, he pointed | 
out. 

The total number of drivers penal- 
ized this year for driving while | 
under the influence of liquor 
greater than during the same months | 
last year, however, 
the first 10 months of 1926 as com- | 


of last year. 
There is encouragement also in 


highways, Mr. Goodwin said. 


pared with 4269 in the same months | 


the general reports as to the safety 


of pedestrians and riders on the 
“I do} 
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| ing and close at 4 in the afternoon. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram are W. E. Hall of New York. 
president of the National Boy’s Club 
Federation; -Reginald Washburn of 
| Worcester, president of the New 
England Boy’s Club Federation; C. 
J. Atkinson of New York, executive 
| secretary of the National Boy’s Club 
and George L. Baker, 
' president of the Boys’ Club of Bos- 
ton. 
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EW aN ENGLAND * 


‘Third Annual ah sGmtabenes 
‘Finds the Relationship 
Growing Closer 


FREDERICKSBURG, Va., Nov. 6 
(Special) —Declaring that a better 
understanding between the New 
England states and Virginia is daily 
in evidence and that the two sec- 
tions, similar in characteristics, im- 
pulses and desires, are enjoying 
closer social and business relation- 
ships, C. 8S. Anderson -of 
chairman of the New England-Vir- 
ginia Conference in its third annual 
session here, in a speech before the 
conference, predicted results of & 
definite nature, and the future en- 
largement of the activities of the - 
ference. 

The New England delegation ‘ane 
welcomed by Harry F. Byrd, Gover- 
nor, in behalf of the State. 

Mr. Anderson replied for the 
delegation, and responses were made 
for the individual states by Stanley 
H. Bullard of Bridgeport, for Con- 
necticut; Horace <A. Carter of 
Needham, for Massachusetts; Wwil- 
Ham S. Rossiter of Concord, for New 
Hampshire; William L. Sweet ‘of 
Providence, for Rhode Island, and 
Louis P. Thayer of Morrisville, for 
Vermont. 

Following luncheon, the visitors 
were taken to the farm on which 
George Washington spent his boy- 
hood days, to the home of President 
James Monroe, and many other 
points of historic interest. 

Edgar J. Rich of Boston spoke 
on the history of Virginia. Other 
speakers were K. Garnett King, 
Mayor of Fredericksburg, and Junis 
P. Fishburne, president of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce. 
Subjects to be discussed are coast- 
wise water trangportation facilities 
and freight rates between New Eng- 
land ports and Hampton Roads, the 
federalization of the Cape Cod Canal, 
selective agricultural immigration, 
establishment of regular passenger 
and freight air transportation be- 
tween New England and the’ South, 
and the establishment of the Shen- 
andoah National Park. 


GEN. NOBILE TO GIVE 
NORTH POLE LECTURE 


A lecture is to be given by Gen. 
Umbérto Nobile, the Italian explorer 
who is to visit Boston and appear in’ 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday, Nov. 16, 
His expedition in the airship Norge 
to the North Pole last spring, illus- 
trated by moving and still pictures, 
will be the subject of his address. 
General Nobile speaks fluent English. 
His lecture will show the flight of 
the Norge from Rome through Eng- 
land, Norway, Russia, and the North 
Sea, and a picture of the arrival at 
the North Pole, penetration into the 
hitherto unexplored “Pole of Inacces- 
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Frenchand Russian Music in Berlin 


»— 


By ADOLF WEISSMANN 


Berlin, Oct, 10 
USICAL internationalism in 
M Germany has hitherto been 
incomplete. French music 
has been missing. Though it seems 


very strange the fact needs no ex- 


pianation. Now the stumbling block 
in the way of complete musical in- 
ternationalism has been removed. 
_ Of course many French compositions | 

have been heard during recent years. 
And as the International Society for 
Contemporary Music had and has a 
local group in Berlin, it goes with- 
out saying that the question of in- 
ternational music has been privately 
solvéd. But it had to be solved in 
public. 

There is one class of individual 
able to do it: the virtuoso. He is the 
born internationalist. It is he who 
decides a question which for other 
péople presents so many difficulties. 
Now, Berlin had not seen a French 
virtuoso for 12 years. Igor Stravin- 
sky, who may be called a Franco- 
Russiah composer, played his piano 
concerto, but since he passed for a 
Russian, his presence was easily ex- 
plained. 

Thibaud’s Return to Berlin 

Under these circumstances, the 
appearance of Jacques Thibaud, the 
French Violinist, who had not played 
in Berlin for 13 years, Was a memo- 
rable event. It caused as much emo- 


tion in the artist as in the public. 
He was greeted with more than 
usual enthusiasm. Of course, we are 
happy to have among us, at least for 
some months, the king of violinists, 
Frits Kreisler, who has taken up his 
residence in Berlin. He represents 
the most international art of violin 


‘pliblic appreciation. His opera “The 


‘| creased in latter years. 


playing; for born in Austria, en- 
dowed with the most natural mu- 
sicianship, he studied in Paris, made | 
a part of his career in Germany, and 
is now the champion of concert- 
givers in America. In this respect he 
is not to be compared with anyone. 

But what we wanted was the typi- | 
cal French art of violin playing, | 


shown in a typical French composi- | 


tion. This was done by Jacques’ 
Thibaud. He brought to new effect 
that old “Symphonie Espagnole” 


which now has ceased to play an im- | 
portant part in the program of vio-' 
linists. It has not fallen into oblivion, ; 
but the use made of this composition | 
«is rather a misuse. The lack of sub- | 
stance in this a8 compared with other | 
items of today’s programs could not, 


be ignored. So we mostly hear it not. 


with orchestral but with piano aé-! 


companiment. It appears, in this: 
shabby equipment, rather colorless. 
The color is provided, or ought to be 
provided, by the violinist himself. 
Hé éveh omits a section, not to bore 
his public. So you see, it is a very 
poor Spain in French disguise. 


Honegger’s “Chant de Joie” 


The performance therefore, by 


Jacques Thibaud was like a revival | 


of the “Symphonie Espagnole.” Ele- 
gance, precision, grace were éx- 
pended on it and carried it to the 


| ciety 


all the time, whereas the French had 
to wait until now. for entfance into 
the musical life of Berlin. 
Prokofieff has the good fortune to 
be acquainted with and appreciated 
by the public. His third piano con- 
certo opened for him the path ro 


Love of the Three Oranges,” writ- 
ten for the Chicago Opera House, 
|had been performed in Cologne last 
year; it took only a year for it to 
come to Berlin, where the ambition 
of having first perforamnces has in- 
But it would 
be too much to say that this opéra 
had a great success. It had to con- 
tent itself with a succes d’estime. 
March as Leading Motive 
When I saw this opera in Cologne, 
I was struck by the gayety of the 
composer who has succeded in mak- 
ing a piece of his own out of a plot 
taken from the Italian poet, Carlo 
Gozzi. For Prokofieff, seeing that 
Carlo Gozzi'’s ironic tale was full of 
allusions to the period of its origin, 
did his best to adapt it to the de- 
manhds of our time as well as of 
his individuality. He is a musician 
full of youthfulness. His buoyant 
manner-decides the character of his 
music. It is not rich in lyrical epi- 
sodes, though a touch of romanti- 


Serge, 


cism still lingers in his work. But 


for the moment this does not risk 
coming to light as often as an opera- 
going public demands. For it re- 
| mains an undeniable fact that opera- 
goers on the average cannot, in the 
long course of an operatic evening, 
do without hearing be] canto, 

This first condition of success is 
oretainly not fulfilled by PYokofieff. 


He has a very good idea, that of the}, 


festival march serving &s a sort of 
leading motive of the whole work. 
As soon as it appears, it has a 
thrilling effect. It is destined to 
make wus feel that a melancholy 
young prince will at the end of the 
scene be made to laugh. This hap- 
pens, indeed, but is followed by an- 
other episode, for the prince is per- 
suaded to pursue the three oranges, 
which in fact are three princesses, 
one of whom will, after many ad- 
ventures, be his bride. In this Way 
Prokofief! gives vent to his good 
humor, and it is particularly in the 
scené of Kreofta, the sorceress, that 
he reaches the height of his gayety. 
The Berlin Staatsoper contributed 
very greatly to the effect of the opera. 
But what Was lacking was this very 
gayety on the one hand and fantasy 
on the other, that seemed to be ab- 
solutely necessary if the spectator 


was to be given the illusion of a) 
Leo Blech con-'| 


fantastic world. 
ducted with his usual mastery, but 
this was not in full agreement with 
the mood of the composer. If he had 
been called upoh to attend some re- 
hearsals, it Would céftainly have 
beeh for the good of the perform- 
ance. 


Terpander's Lyre 


By W. H. HADDON SQUIRE 


London, Oct. 19 


DWARD JOSEPH DENT is one 
of the paradoxes of English 
musical criticism. Educated in 

the artistically rather prim anit 
strait-laced Cambridge of Stanford 
and Charles Wood, and an acknowl- 
edged authority on seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century music—he is the 
author of notable books on Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti and Mozart's operas— 
Mr. Dent is a prominent and popular 
figure in those “advanced” circles 
where guusicians dwell together in a 
unity of discord. He is, in fact, the 
president of the International So- 
fer Contemporary Music, an. 
to many Mr. Baldwin as the chair- 
man of the Communist Party would 
be scarcely a more surprising spec- 
tacle. 

The seeming inconsistency, how- 
ever, has been largely explained 
away by Mr. Dent himself in a re- 
cent book which, although it deals 
actually less with the future than 
the past, is entitled “Terpander or 
Music and the Future.” It begins 
with a quotation from Burney: “Ali 
ancient writers who mention the 
progressive state of music in Greece 
are unanimous in celebrating the 
talents of Terpander. Several writers 
tell us that he added three strings to 
the lyre, which before his time had 
but four. Plutarch, in his ‘Laconic 
Institutions,’ informs us that Ter- 
pander was fined by the Ephori for 
his innovations.” 

Here is a hint for the modern 


best possible effect. The public was 
very enthusiastic, and the artist will 
be very content With the success he 
won in Berlin. He may. in certain 
moments, have felt the whole weight 
of the orchestra on his part. For it 
must be said that Furtwangler, in- 
stead of accompanying him, attached 
so much importance and gave so 
much sonority to the’ orchestra, that 
sometimes the -tone of the ‘violinist 
was covered by that of the instru- 
mefital body supporting him. 

This philharmonic concert was 
also interesting from another point 


world. Why should not modernists, 


, jike motorists, be fined for exceed- 


ing the speed limit? But perhaps a 
penalty on loitering classicists 
would be more profitable. 


Irrational Reasons 

The revealing passage is found 
quite near the end of the book and 
the reasons of Mr. Dént’s artistic 
faith, it will be seen, are largely ir- 
rational. “All art, after all,’ he 
claims, “is an adventure. In the art 
of the past the things which directly 
move our esthetic emotions are the 
moments of adventure, the moments 
at which we join the artist in per- 


of view, for it introduced Arthur 
Honegger to gteater public than: 
had known him before. He had re- 
cently appeared in the small Bech- 
steinsaal as recitalist, giving a sur- 
vey of his chamber music. There 
was a rather poor singer keeping 
him company. So he presented him- 
self under véry unfavorable circum- 
stances. This would have been a 
great pity, if he had not had an 
opportunity of providing the public 
with a better impression of his work. 
In ‘that recital he appeared to be an 
imitator of French manners without 
any individual features, 
Clearness of Form 


So, when his “Chant de Joie” was 


ceiving intuitively and_ directly 
something which we know to be ar- 
tistically true and beautiful although 
it is not consistent with the conven- 
tional principles on which the art is 
based. 

In facet our wsthetic emotions.are 
never stirred untill we are thrown 
in contact with the irrational, but, 
as Mr. Dent is careful to point out, 
the irrational in this case does not 
imply intellectual chaos and an- 
archy any more than it does in 
mathematics. It is this element of 
the irrational that stirs us even in 
a quartet of Mozart. 

“Suddenly Mozart does something 
which the average music-maker of 


performed by Furtwapgler, it was, | 


his day would not have done; we 


except for’ an occasional production | #ré thrown off our rational balance, 


of his “Pacific 231,” the first time 


most gifted among the younger com- 
posers. 


public. It may even be said to be 
more Teutonic than French. His} 

“Chant de Joie” is very clear, as | 
regards the form of the composition. 
It is divided into three parts, the 
last of which is a coribination of the 
two preceding sections. 

This clearness of form is not the 
sole thing that made this composition 
appear familiar to thé audience, For 
it moves en a basis which may be 
called Handelian. It is in D major, 
and its rhythm reminds one of many 
examples in the music of our fore- 
fathers. Polytonality seeks to con- 
ceal this dependence on old models. 
But we cannot be deceived by this: 
appearance; the polytonal texture of 
the plece may sound very modern, 
but the essential point of this com- 
position remains untouched by it. 
The middle section is in an impres- 
sionistic and pastoral manner. Mild 
lyricism is expressed by it. On the 
whole this composition shows a 
musician of vigor as well as of 
craftsmanship, though not of high 
originality. Furtwangler emphasized 
its parentage with Bach and Handel, 
who dre so néart to him. And it is 
for this reasof that Honegger's com- 
position was received, if not with 
enthusiasm, with sympathy. 

Prokotieff at the Staatsoper 


The passage from the French to) 
the Russian is not very difficult,’ 
though we have seen that Russians | 
have been accepted by public opinion, 


| Dent says, 


we have to apprehend directly and 


|intuitively. Our minds have to make 
that he was welcomed as one of the | at unfamiliar movement. 


;” Pie 
theorist, of course, does his best to 


And strangely enough, his roh these experiences of their thrill 
style of composing did not prove | 
antagonistic to the feeling of the | 


by making them theoretically rea- 
sonable and respectable, but as Mr. 
the fascination of the 
arts is that they ere always offering 
us the chance of further ones. 
A Muse Gone Dowdy 

Apart from the disinclination for 
aftistic adventure, the root of much 
of the opposition to modern music 
liég in the fact that nine out of évéry 
ten critics still accept the musical 
g@sthétics of the eighteenth and 
ninetéenth cénturfes as fundamental 
and immutable. There has been the 
biggest upheaval in history—com- 
pared to it the French Revolutton 
was a mere tremor—the old Ger- 
many and Austria are gone, and 
among other wonders men now fly 
and are able to listen to music peér- 
formed by payers thousands of 
miles distant, yet almost without 
exception every new work heard in 
our concert halls is still judged by 
the zsthetic of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. These eritics weigh every- 
thing, from “Pelléas” and_ the 
“Sacre” down to a “Rhapsody in 
Blue,” with scales in which they first 
invite a majestic German lady of 
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truly Wagnerian proportions to sit. 
She is to them and always will be 
their one and only Muse of Music. 


Is it any wonder that the scales 
refuse to budge and that the tri- 
umphant critic goes on saying 
more or less automatically, “I told 
you so?” To some of us nowadays 
this muse, fat, fair, and 140, appears 
a trifle dowdy and unattractive. It 
is difficult not to wish that she would 
get her hair cut, gather her skirts 
from the floor, encourage a sense 
of humor, and grow a little iess 
emotional. But she would probably 
lose ail her old admirers. 


Mr. Dent points out that eighteenth 
and nineteénth-century criticism re- 
garded the music of earlier centuries 
as crude and barbarous. Today, one 
need not add, it never tires of re- 
peating that the music of the twen- 
tieth century has completely re- 
lapsed to beads and feathers. 

Ancient Musie 

But did musical wisdom begin 
with the eighteenth century and end 
with the nineteenth? As Mr. Dent 
says: “We can no longer quietly ac- 
cept the doctriné that music began 
with Bach, or even—as Victor Hugo 
suggested—with Palestrina. The ar- 
chitecture, sculpture and painting 
of the remote centuries, as well as 
their poetry, bring the ancient and 
medieval world vividly before our 
eyes and minds . . . it often seems 
that in those far-away times thé art 
of music exercised an even more 
cogent influence than it does now. 
How can it be, we ask, that people 
so strangely susceptible to sound and 
at the same timé so consummately ac- 
complished in the other arts should 
have left behind them an art of music 
which we can only régard as crude 
and primitive?’ 

One may provide a single example 
at random. We know that at the time 
of the Exodus from Egypt, music 
had reached a high stage of develop- 
ment. The painting and the sculpture 
of the period show all early types 
of percussion, wind and string in- 
struments, which were played to- 
gether as an accompaniment to vocal 
music—if, by the way, this music 
wére reproduced today it would 
probably provoke just the sdme sort 
of criticism as that recently directed 
in London against “Les Nocés.” But 
our @ars have inherited less than 
our eyes; we shall never hear those 
songs of ancient Egypt handed down 
by Isis. 

Had the music of Egypt and Greece 
been recorded, and we knew exactly 
how the instruments were played, 
we should still never hear their 
music as the Egyptians and Greeks 
heard it. Is it even the same Wagner 
and the same Strauss today that we 
ourselves listened to 10 years ago? 
The stability of the cathedral, the 
piece of sculpture and the paint- 
ing—mechanical invention is rapidly 
putting music on equal terms of dur- 
ability—has, Mr. Dent says, given 
us a false notion of mssthetic per- 
formance; our attention is distracted 
from the fact that all the arts are 
in a perpetual state of change. 

“Terpander” is wholesome reading 
for those who hastily lay claim to 
“absolute” standards. One of the 
greatest of critics, Anatole France, 
has said: “®sthetics is based on 
nothing solid. It is a castle in the 
air.” Too many musical critics have 
built their castles in the air on the 
Rhine. 


‘Concerts in London 


— from Monitor Bureau 


Londoh, Oct. 26 

FTER attending the series of 
six Bach recitals given this 
week by Harold Samuel, one 
arrives ggain at the obvious conclu- 
sion that there is something more 
than a fashionable fancy at the root 
of the popularity of Bach. In spite 
of the many counter-attractions—-al- 
together over 25 concerts devoted ‘o 
serious music have been given in 
London this week—the Atolian Hal), 
where Mr. Samuel played, has each 
day been well populated, if not filled; 
and one cannot believe that anyone, 
however confirmed a follower of the 
mode, would pay to sit through an 
hour and a half of music that de- 
mands intellectual activity on the 
part of the listener unless that music 
satisfied very definitely an #sthetic 


need. Indeed, to ah unromantie and 
practical agé, Bach is refreshing 


and invigorating as an ocean breeze, 
blowing away the cobwebs of lisical 
artificiality. — 

As a Bach player, Mr. Samuel is 
thoroughly sound if unequal. In 
spite of a feeling for rhythm and ac- 
cent, he does not always clearly pre- 
sent the broad outlines of a piece 
as a whole, and in the Chromatic 
Fantasia the rhythmie balance wae 
upset by a tendency to “clip” the 
dotted notes, It is always more diffi- 
cult to feel and convey &@ séiise of 
movement when the tempo itself is 
slow; and in this case, thé player's 
own conception of shapé and design 
is not always vivid énough to make 
the listener feel the unbroken fluw 
of rhythmic movement pulsating 
through long notes ahd slow 
phrases. 

A’ Remarkable Feat 


One is so weary of the mechanical 
precision of many of*thée virtuosos 


After drawing by C. Dugas 


PAUL DOGUEREAU 


Pianos and Some Pianists 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


New York, Nov. 4 


IANOS must be under exploita- 
tion, according to indications in | 


the concert halls. Pianists are 
appearing in numbers, and tonight | 
an instrument of a make that has 
not, as far as | am aware; been named 
on public recital programs for years, 
was used. Pianos are a great prob-| 
lem in some respects and a great 
charm in many. They are the most’ 
ponderous, I suppose, of all movable | 
mechanisms of tone. And yet, wheh' 
once landed on a platform, they are | 
easily enough moved about; it always 
aStonishes me that so many stage 
hands are employed at musical per- 
formances to push them back and 
forth a few feet. They give, as far as 
my experience can attest, an imper- 
fect account of themselves on disc 
and speaker. They are 4 first-hand 
contrivance. To mention an inner 
characteristic, they are absolutely 
tell-tale. You may hide your tem- 
perament behind the violin, or even 
behind your own voice; but you de- 
clare yourself to your hearers ex- 
plicitly the moment you touch the 
piano. 

Not that I lay claim to the power, 
as reviewer, to record all that an 
artist’s playing says. But audiences, 
I am sure, comprehend all it says 
and approve immediately when it cor- 
responds to their own feelings and 
aspirations, and likewise withhold 
approval when it expresses some- 
thing outside their hopes and inter- 
ests. They may wait a long time 
before they accépt an artist, and they 
may neglect him for a long time, even 
—g they have warmly applauded 

im. 

A recital which Ignaz Friedman 
gave in olian Hall the other after- 


noon illustrated how a panist can gét | 
hold. Friedman has always seemed | 
to me to be a mere man of the key | 
board. He has impressed me as the | 
most remarkable of all the execu- 
tants who appear here. But he never 
struck me as speaking a particularly 
important message. But on this oe- 
cason, he managed to convert bril- 
liance into eloquence, He did not do’ 
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Choose This Action 
“for Y Your ur Pisne! 


| ee 


Quality in thé Piano action means 
ality Py the piano. For the piano 
aetion is thé very heart of the in- 
meitt ! Manufacturers who build 
worthy pianos Se fully aware of 
the importance using a finé piano 
action to match the quality of théir 
instruments. For this reason, lead- 
ing American makers have used the 
Weéssell, Nickel & Gross piano action 
for upward of half a century: 


Because it is the world’s highest- 
riced iano action, the Wessell, 
ickel Gross action is naturally 
found only in the better grade in- 
“struments Music lovers everywhere, 
| realizing the significance of these 
‘facts, are insisting upon the Wessell: 
Nickel & Gross Piano action. 


WesseLt, NIcKEL & Gross 
Established 1874 New Yotk City 


‘the thing aa an exploit, either. He 
made the Chopin piece ask. “Is this 
not so?” And the people replied: 
“Yes.” 

Recitals which James Friskin, Ru- 
dolph Reuter, Donald Francis Tovey 
and George Mulfinger have given in 


| the same hall asked the question and 


received less clear answer. A recital 
which Louis Baker Phillips gave at 
‘the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
|'Nov. 2 asked it. And &o0, one which 


| Paul Doguéreau gave this evening 


at ASdlian. Mr. Tovey played as one 
who meditates on the whole field of 
music, Mr. Phillips as one who pon- 
ders deeply the content of the piece 
at the time under his hands, and Mr, 
Doguereau as one who wonders just 
how well he is playing the piano, 
how well he is styling his phrases 
and how well he is making the in- 
strument sound. All are contribu- 
ting. Friedman is succeeding. 
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who have Hitle other claim to ebleb- 
rity, that one does not wish unnéces- 
sally to stréss defacithcies in this 
respect.. But a style of techniq : 
becomes important when it dir 

affects the musical style, aad 
Harold Samuel's Method of playiig 
chords Wrought havoe With the ar- 
tistic effect, as the notes were never 


scunded together. “Split” chords— 


agseravating at al tim@s<-aré disas-. 


— to the severe simplitity of 


These slight reservations fecortied, 
there remaiiis only to praisé whoie- 
heartedly the musical feat WAIGH Mr. 
Samuel accomplished. No eéihpostr 
is more exacting to the interpreter 
than Bach, and to emerge from six 
récitals of his Works with @ying 
colors as he has don@ is 46 mhéean 
achievement. As & Sheer feat of 
memory alone this is notable, but 
to have maintained throughout évery 
performace such @ high atandara 
of musical and artisti¢ efficiency 1s 
remarkablé. On the whole, perhaps, 
the best performances weré those of 
the lighter pieces, which he played 
with the utmost grace and charm. 


Second “National” Cohvert 

The second “National” cohcert 
given at the Albert Hall, under thé 
auspices of the British Broadcasting 
Company, was better attended than 
the first. Albert Coates is always 
certain of a large following, and La- 
mond, as soloist, in the Beethoven 


“fm peror” Concerto, was a big at- 


traction. The program, too, was less 
forbidding and better arratged. Two 
Wagner Overtures ('Tahnhalstr”’ 
and “Parsifal”) were followed by Bl- 
gar’s “Enigma” Variations, the 
Beethoven Concerto and Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy.” 

From where the present Writer sat, 
the acoustics Wére so strange that 
one hesitates to give a cfiticism® of 
the performance. The tone of the 
violins, for instance, Was so edloléas 
that it sounded as if they Were saw- 
ing wood—and even so théy were hot 
sawing together. The céllés, wood- 
wind and brass wéré in themselves 
éxcellent, But there was néver any 
real balance. So thé “Enigma” Varia- 
tions Were more enigmatical than 
ever. The hall, of course, is always, 
difficult for the piano, aiid this occa- 
sioh was no exeeption. The toné lost 
all its quality. But one doés not 
often hear a trier interpfetation of 
Beethoven, although Lamond was 
scarcély in his finest form. The list- 
eneérs-in were probably the most for- 
tunate of the audience. 

One was glad to welcome the fa- 
mous French organist, Marcel Dupré, 
at the Queen’s Hall symphony con- 
cert on Saturday, at which Backer- 
Grondahl, the pianist, also appeared. 
Pianists have been wel) representéd 
this week, as Gieseking was soloist 
at the London Symphony Orchestra 
concert: and he, with Arthur Rubin- 
stein, headed a long list of piano re- 
citalists. 

The Albert Hall was, as usual, 
packed on Sunday afternoon for 
Kreisler, who ificludéd in his pro- 
gram the first performanet in Eng- 
land of Ysavée’s whaccompanied 
Sonate in B minor 
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Maries Maréchal and 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 36 (Spe- 
eial rs of the Pa encé)—This week's 
oe ge of pee ee Orcheés- 

Ameri¢an début of 
wae  artenal done of the best- 
known of present-day violoncellists, 
and the preséntation of two composi- 
tions for violencello and orchestra 
mae Before héard ih the United 

tes. M. Maréchal is at excelleht | : 

oalliet ih all the details of his art, 
havin a very large technique, & 
beautiful toné and excellent muési- 
cianship, all 6f Which qualifications 
are demanded in the two numbers 
which hé played His style is, of 
course, purely French, especially in 
the matters df got and beatity of 
tone, Which oy séa rather the 
gradual u a ink of a cbiposition 
Such As nceéfto of Bach, He 
was cordibaiy recéived by. the large 
auidiencé being récailed many times 
after each appearance. 

The first of the two works new in 
the United States was a Concerto in 
A thajor for céllo and ofthestra by 
Eiianuel Bach, most fatignus of the 
Sons of the gréat Sebastian. Tech- 
nically the work is very difficult, and 
it is brilliantly written. The first 
movement is ih the atylé of thé suite 
of that day (the concerto was com- 
posed in 1753) But with the addition 
of a very modern-soundiig cadenza 
for thé solo instruthent. The second 
movement, a very beautiful Largo, 
rises to emotional heights rare be- 
foré the adveht of Mozart, and the 
last of thé threé movetiénts is a 
lively and brilliant tue. Each 
movement contains an élaborate 
cadenza. 

Thé sécond cello novelty is an ex- 
tremély modérn Frénch cotitposition 
by André Capleéet, éntitléd “Epi- 
phani,” &hd scoréd for the sdlo in- 
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“strument and a large orchestra. So 
elaborate is the orchestration and 80 
important are the passages given to 
the various instruments that thé ¢om- 
fr ore resembles far more a work 
r orchestra with violoncello 6bbil- 
than anh out-and-out solo with 
aor éstral accompaniment. .“Epi- 
phanie” is véry modern in its har- 
monization and decidedly original in 
instrumentation and-in structure, and 
is Composéd to a definite program. 
The work is in thrée connecte@ mbve- 
nts, the first of which is entitled 
arche” and depicts the procession 
to Beth éhem of Melchior, the “black- 
and-gold King.” The second thove- 
} ment cofisists of a very long and aif- 
fievlt cadenza for thé solo instru- 
ment, played throughout over an al- 
most ihaudibie beat of the tam- 
bouriné. The third movement is en- 
titled “The Dance of the Little 
Negroes,” and is in full keeping witn 
the title. Consideréd 48 & whole, the 
Work is more interesting and strik- 
ing than beautiful: the former be- 
cause of its immense originality in 
instrumé@ntation, construction and 
usé of the solo instriment. Tha 
ivrical qualities of thé.violoncello are 
but rarely employed in pure melodic 
work, thé tonal outline being short, 
irregular and filléd wif very rapid 
figures. 
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| IS EXPOUNDED 


Hotusing of Olympic Ath- 
letes on a Liner Proposed 

at Annual Dinner 

By Wireless from Monitor Bureou 

LONDON, Novy.) 6—Important lines 

of policy affecting Great Britain's 
preparation for the Olympic Games at 
Amsterdam in 1928 and including the 
praposal that the competing athletes 
from these islands should be housed 


on a big liner instead of on land, were 
expounded by the Duke of Sutherland, 
president of the British Olympic ,As- 
sociation, at that body’s first annual 
dinner held in the Grand Hall of the 
Hotel , here, last night. 
Upward of 400 people were present, 
including the Earl of Birkenhead, sec- 
retary of State for India; Viscount 
Allenby, the Earl of Gainsborough, 
Dean Inge, Earl Carzon, Earl Cadogan, 
Lord Decies, Lord Riddell, Brig.-Gen. 
R. J. Kentish, vice-chairfhan of the 
British Olympic Council; Sir Harold 
Bowden, Marquis del Moral, Lord 
Howard de Walden, Baron Palmastierna, 
the Swedish Minister; Sir Arthur Cros- 
field, Sir John Simon, Sir Claude 
Champion de Crespigny, Wing-Com- 
mander Louis Greig and distinguished 
representatives of nearly every sport. 
“The council of the association has 
come to the conclusion,” said President 
Sutherland replying to a toast pro- 
posed by the Earl of Birkenhead, “that 
it will have to leave to the governing 
bodies of the various sports the rais- 
ing of such money as they may think 
necessary for training purposes. At 
this time we have no desire to shelve 
our own responsibilities and we intend 
to see that the women who will repre- 
sent Great Britain and uphold British 
prestige before the assembled nations 
at Amsterdam, shall be properly 
housed, properly fed and properly 
equipped to do themselves full justice. 
“The assoctation hopes to take over 
to Amsterdam as many men and 
women as the governing body’ in each 
individual sport wishes us to take and 


considers to be up to Olympic standard. - 


If the funds permit, we should like 
to take over, in addition, a certain 
number of men and women whose ca- 
pacity may not at the moment be up 
to the Olympic standard, but who, 
nevertheless, will gain yeaa. pacut by 
experiences at the games and will be 
able, on their return, to afford others 
the benefit of their experiences.” 

Proposing a toast to thé British 
Olypmic Association, the Earl of Bir- 
kenhead pointed out that his organi- 
zation was purely a private enterprise 
and was the only one which made it 
possible for the young athletes of 
Great Britain to be afforded an op- 
portunity of proving once more that 
British youth is not decadent. State 
affairs he contrasted with those of 
many foreign countries of no very 
great wealth or size which could man- 
age to secure state subsidies for ath- 
letics. The British Olympic Associa- 
tion had worked hard, he said, and for 
its reward had victories at Paris of 
H. M. Abrahams, 100 méters; E. H. 
Liddell, 400 meters, and D. G. A. Lowe, 
800 meters. 

Are the games worth while and 
do they do good, he asked. Before the 
question could be answered he said it 
must be qualified. His opinion was 
that, if they led to the cultivation of 
sport and to the stimulation of cour- 
age and endurance on the field of 
sport rather than in the miasma of 
war, they would attain a great dignity 
of achievement. 

Lord Riddell proposed a toast to 
the guests, Dean Inge replying in 
place of J. H. Thomas, Labor M. P., 
who telegraphed to say that his ab- 
sence was due to “important busi- 
ness.” Viscount Allenby also replied 
in place of Lord Hewart and the 
toast to “The chairman” was given by 
Brigadier-General Kentish, who re- 
ceived ‘a big ovation on rising. 


PRINCETON DEFEATS 
HARVARD AT SOCCER 


Tigers Blank Crimson Eleven 
by 4-to-0 Victory 


The vanguard of Princeton Univer- 
sity’s athletic teams, invading the 
home grounds of Harvard University, 
scored a victory yesterday when the 
Tiger soccer eleven blanked the Crim- 


son varsity on Soldiers Field, by a 
decisive score of 4 to 0. 

The New Jersey attack was fast and 
hard wearing down the Crimson at- 
tempts and forcing the Cambridge 
representatives to defensive play a 
great part of the time. The visiting 
attack ht have added more scores 
had it not been for R. H. Thomas Jr. 
°27, Harvard goalie, who made nu- 
merous spectacular saves throughout 
the encounter. ; 

Early in the first period the Tigers’ 
attack drew a penalty from the referee 
and David Plummer Jr. ‘28 was or- 
dered out of the game for unneces- 
sary tactics. This did not entirely check 
the New Jersey methods however. 

J. E. Packard ’28, Princeton center, 
scored the first goal from scrimmage. 
The second period was scoreless, but 
in the third R..C. Stewart Jr. '28 se- 
cured the ball at midfield and by 
pretty dribbling worked his way to 
close quarters with the Crimson goal 
and sent a fast angle shot by Thomas. 

In the fourth period Packard again 
scored from scrimmage and later 
Stewart added the final goal on a free 
kick. During the second and third 
periods play was about even and in 
the fourth Harvard played some bril- 
Hant soccer team work, but the Tigers 
were not to be denied and quelled 
the local attack by hard defensive and 
offensive play. The summary; 

PRINCETON HARVARD 
Ejinten, ol ° or, Driggs 
W. Barnouw, il sees. it, Danielan 
FOGRAIG, 6. <c00:- pens abe teenes c, Gherardi 
Squires, ir il, Trevvett 
McNeer, Stewart, or ol, Smith 
McCabe, ih rh, Parrott 
Geers QBs isi cis bce «.-».ch, Kerness, Beals 
McPherson, rh......... cau anaheaa lh, Carr 
oo SS ear rb, Crooks 
Plumer, rb....... seseeeee ID, MacKinnon 
ee PNT, Ws wi nk vccccdcccs g. Thomas 

Score—Princeton University 4, Harvard 
wy Seas 

n. Refer rer. m 
Four 22m. periods. tena gis 


SPRINGFIELD 1986 WINS 
HANOVER, N. H., Nov. 6— i 
the fact —— sreepits 


Ferguson, t'¢ Dartmouth 
ke the record in the cross- 
here yesterday, the Spring- 
hmen run- 

23 
more than 50 
ing the three-mile course in 

5m. 27%s. 


PENN HARRIERS WIN 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6 Univer- 
a of rons mignon artmnoute 
a five- cross-coun run 

coon tate 20 Charies R. "Pa 


he first of the 
ished third in 27m. 24s. He led until the 
last half-mile, when he weakened. 


HELGETH SOLD TO ALBANY 


TERBURY, Conn., Nov. 6 
Raloncan og 3 third baseman of the 


3 yn le Eastern League ciub for the 
: last Fn oem "as today sold te ~ 

Basebal! Club. 
came oe from the 
t National League club. The 
not anno 
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Princeton to Meet 
Yale in 50th Game 


By the Associated Press 
Princeton, N. J., Nov. 6 
annual football game be- | 

tween Princeton and Yale in 
Palmer Stadium on Nov. 13 will 
mark their fiftieth anniversary of 
gridiron relations. 

The first game was played in 
1876, when Yale won by two goals. 
nunierous lapses in relations be- 
tween 


SKI CONVENTION 
AT GREENFIELD 


Winter Sports and Carnival 
Dates for the Coming Sea- 
son Are Announced — 


GREENFIELD, Nov. 6 (Special)— 
Delegates from 18 clubs met at the 


the fifth annual convention of the 
United States Eastern Amateur Ski 
Association, which has its headquar- 
ters at Brattleboro, Vt. ' 
The clubs represented were: The 
Brattleboro (Vt.) Outing Club; Chis- 
hoim Ski Club, Rumford, Me; Clare- 
mont (N. H.) Outing Club; Dartmouth 
Outing Club; Greenfield (Mass.) Out- 
ing Clubs North Jersey Country Club, 
Paterson, N. J,; Rutland (Vt.) Outing 
Club; Salisbury (Conn.) Outing Club; 
Sno Birds, Lake Placid, N. Y.; Spring- 
field (Vt.) Outing Club; Swédish Ski 
Club, New York City: Williams Col- 
lege Outing Club; Russell (Mass.) 
Club; Norsemen Ski Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Norwich Outing Club, 
Northfield, Vt.; Memphremagog Out- 
ing Club, Newport, Vt.; Nansen Ski 
Club, Berlin, N. H., and the Bellows 
Falls (Vt.) Outing Club. 
The afternoon session was given 
over to the reading of reports and rou- 


ule committee, headed by H. W. Hicks, 
secretary of the Sno Birds, presented 
the following schedule of winter car- 
nivalis and ski tournaments which was 
adopted last night by the convention: 

Dec. 30-31—Seventh annual college 
tournament, auspices Sno Birds of Lake 
Placid Club. 

Jan. 9—Metropolitan ski champion- 
ships, auspices North Jersey Country 
Club, Paterson, N. J,; 16—New York 
state championship, Swedish Ski Club ‘vf 
New York on 20-21—Vermont state 
ski championships, Memphremagog Out- 
ing Club, Newport, Vt.; 21-22—Clare- 
mont (N. H.) Outing Club Carnival; 22— 
Pocono Manor (Pa.) Association ski tour- 
nament; 28-29—Bellows Falls (Vt.) Out- 
ing Club carnival; 298—Connecticut state 
ski championships, Salisbury (Conn.) 
Outing Club. 

Feb. 3-5—New Hampshire state ski 
championships, Nansen Ski Club, Ber- 
lin, N. H.; 5-6—United States eastern 
ski championships, Norsemen Ski Club 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 10-12—Dartmouth 
Outing Club carnival; 11-12—interscho- 
lastic winter sports tournament, Sno 
Birds of Lake Placid Club; 11-12—inter- 
state tournament, Greenfield (Mass.) 
Outing Club; 12—Springfield (Vt.) Out- 
ing Club carnival- 14-15—Maine state 
ski championships, Chisholm Ski Club, 
Rumford, Me.; 18-18—New En land states 
ski championships, Brattléboro (Vt.) 
Outing Club; 19-22—Chester (Vt.) Out- 
ing Club Carnival; 21-22—Seventh an- 
nual ski jumping tournament, Sno Birds 
of Lake Placid Club. 

The convention went into session 
again tonight for the transaction of 
more business. Officers will be elected 
and a speaking program will follow. 
Motion pictures of last season’s Green- 
field tournament were to be shown. 


All is Ready for 
Cable Chess Match 


By Wireless from Monitor Burcau : 


LONDON, Nov. 6—All is ready to 
start play this afternoon in the Spring 
Gardens Galleries here in the first 
match of a chess tournament between 
the London €hess Club’s team and the 
Hamilton Club’s team of Chicago. The 
moves are to be cabled across the 
Atlantic from either side as made. The 
challenge trophy is provided by Sam- 
uel Insull, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany. 

The London team comprises R. P. 
Michell, E. G. Sergeant, W. Winter, 
B. E. Siegheim, M. E. Goldstein and 
Vv. Buerger, who look forward to 
matching themselves against the re- 
doubtable Chicago combination, which 
includes Edward Lasker, of whose 
achievements in the masters’ tourna- 
ment in the United States much has 
been heard here. 


ZUPPKE AGAINST 
SHIFT IN FOOTBALL 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6 ()—The Western 
Conference is taking up arms against 
the shift in football. “I intend to do 
everything in my power to eliminate 
the shift play,” said Robert C. Zuppke, 
University of Illinois coach, in discuss- 
ing the likelihood of such action at 
the rules committee meeting this win- 
ter in New York. 

The offensive eleven has too much 
advantage, he argued, in hurling its 
attack against the defensive team with 
the aid of momentum acquired by 
rhythmic shifting, which is within or 
without the law by the margin of a 
second’s fraction. 

Hints of general support of the view 
by eastern coaches comes from Thomas 
J. Thorp, eastern official, who agrees 
with Zuppke that officials find it virtu- 
ally impossible accurately to enforce 
the law and believes 90 per cent of the 
colleges on the seaboard favor aboli- 
tion of the shift. 


— 


CANADIENS FARM TWO 


MONTREAL, Que., Nov. 6—A _ three 
years’ agreement between the Canadien 
Hockey Club of the National Hockey 
League and the Providence Club of the 
Canadian-American Hockey League has 
been entered into, whereby the Cana- 
diens: send all their spare material to 
Providence and at the same time at the 
end of each season will have the right 
to pick the men they wish to return for 
the next season. It has been decided to 
send Roland Paulhus and Hector Lepine 
to the Rhode Island city this winter. 


BELLEROSE TO COACH WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Nov. 6—L. M. 
Bellerose, ex-Canadian hockey star, will 
coach the Williams College sextet the 
coming season. He succeeds Bower, for- 
mer Dartmouth ace, who hus returned to 
coach Green after turning out two 


EDWARDS FINISHES FIRST 


NEW YORK, Nov. 6 (#)—Princeton's 
cross-country team defeated New York 
University, 27 to 28, yesterday. Indi- 
vidual honors went to P. A. Edwards '29, 
star of N. Y. U., who led the pack home 
over the six-mile Van Cortlandt Park 
course in the fast time of 3im. 39s. 


E. R, Wells °28 ot Pringeton 


second, seconds ; 
while Richard Halton ‘27, N.Y. U. cap- 
tain, was third. 


Hotel Weldon at Greenfield, Mass.,} 
yesterday afternoon and last night for 


tine business. The tournament sched- | 


“*- 
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Famous Diamond Star Who Has Retired 
e . i ; J : 


© Keystone View Co. 


TYRUS RAYMOND COBB 
Former Detroit American League Player and Manager. 


COBB LEAVES A FINE RECORD 


OF ACHIEVEMENT ON DIAMOND 


The statement of Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb, veteran Detroit American 
League Baseball Club player, that he 
had swung his last bat on a major- 
league diamond, came somewhat as a 
surprise to baseball followers; for, al- 
though they had anticipated that he 
might resign as manager, they still 
expected that his services as a player 
would be retained by the Detroit Club. 
Hitting well over .300 in the last two 
seasons—his twenty-first and twenty- 
second of service—he was still con- 
sidered a valuable asset to. Detroit. 
However, although he has gone from 
the major league diamond, he leaves 
behind him a stupendous record of 
achievement which no other player 
has ever equalled and which may 
never be equalled. 


Entering upon his major-league 
career in 1905 after three years’ experi- 
ence in the minor leagues, Cobb at 
once bégan to impress baseball follow- 
ers in Detroit with his ability. Unlike 
most major-league players, he has been 
with only one major-league team, 
playing with Detroit every season. Al- 
though in only 79 games in 1926, ac- 
cording to his official averages ‘given 
out by American League headquarters, 
he wert to bat 233 times, enough to 
bring his lifetime record in times at 
bat to 10,586, betering the mark of 
10,427 held by John P. Wagner, for- 
merly of Pittsburgh. He also bettered 
Wagner's record of games played in, 
2785, by bringing his total to 2804. 
The past séason also saw Cobb pass- 
ing Adrian C. Anson's former record of 
20 years hitting over .300. Cobb’s av- 
erage for 1926 was .339, the twenty- 
first season that he has been over .300. 
And his ‘accomplishment of batting 
over .800 was made in consevutive sea- 
sons from 1906, his second year in 
a big league up to and including 1926. 
This is also a record which should 
stand indefinitely. His mark of mak- 
ing 200 hits in each of nine seasons is 
also a major-league record. 


Cobb Has Many Records 
Cobb holds so many major and 


American League records that his 


name may never be erased from the 
record book. At any rate, it should 
still be there for the next half-cen- 
tury at least. Any player expecting 
to better his. mark of leading the 
league with as. low a batting average 
as .324 in these days of heavy-hitting 
is likely to be disappointed. Cobb's 
324 leading average was made in 1908, 
his fourth season in the big leagues. 
It was thought for a period that 
Rogers Hornsby of the St. Louis 
Cardinals was going to take away 
Cobb's record of leading a league in 
batting for nine straight seasons; but 
Hornsby, after going six straight, 
ended below others this year. Both 
league leaders of 1926 were new men 
to that place and, therefore, Cobb's 
record is safe for at least eight more 
years. Cobb also holds the record for 
leading a major league in batting with 
a total of 12 seasons. In hitting over 
.400, he is tied at three seasons each 
with Rogers Hornsby and J. C. Burk- 
ett, former Cleveland player. He also 


ties these two for hitting .400 in two 


consecutive seasons. - 


His total of 2,086 runs, 3902 base 
hits, 5474 total bases, 2840 singles, 286 
triples, and an average of .841 for 
more than 20 years of active service, 
jare all lifetime records which should 
For 10 years, 
Cobb made 100 runs or more, nearly 
tying the record of 11 which is held by 
W. R. Hamilton, formerly with the 
Boston Nationals. And in leading the 
league in scoring runs for five seasons, 
Cobb is tied ‘with George H. Burns of 
Cleveland and George H. Ruth of 


stand for many years. 


New York. 
Was Great Base Runner 


Cobb was always considered a fine 
fielder, his speed enabling him to cover 
a great deal of ground. But, like Ruth 
of the Yankees, his hitting has so 
overshadowed his fielding that Cobb is 
known almost exclusively as a heavy 
game 
in which he excelled is base running. 
His total of 866 stolen bases is a rec- 
His performance 
of leading the league in base stealing 
for six seasons is also a record and his 
total of 96 stolen bases in 1915 is a 
American 


hitter. Another. phase of the 


ord for the league. 


season's record for the 


League. 
Cobb’s records will 


of the baseball world. 


When it is remembered that Cobb 
has been a member of the Detroit club 
in all except five of its seasons in the 
American Lague, followers can expect 
a novel occurrence next year when the 
major league cities entertain a Cobless 
Detroit club. Cobb headed the veter- 
ans of the 15-year class and his going 
The release 
Charles B. Adams of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the 1926 season dropped another 
15-year man from baseball Those re- 
maining are T. E. Speaker, E. T. Col- 
lins, M. G. Carey, Z. D. Wheat, G. C. 
Alexander,’ J. P. McInnis and W. P. 
Johnson. Cobb's all-time batting and 


leaves only seven more. 


fielding figures follow: 
FIELDING RECORDS 
- PO A E TC 


——!These are the home races: 


BATTING RECORD 
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no surprises yesterday, the logical fa- 


‘Club and Columbia University Club 


undoubtedly 
stand indefinitely as fitting tributes to 
a great career, but his colorful playing 
and characteristics will be missed by 
baseball followers. In past years, he 
was once as great an attraction as 
Ruth is today, his remarkable speed 
and base running drawing the plaudits 


NO SURPRISES | 


‘IN “B” SQUASH]: 


Yale Club and Columbia 
U. C. Overtake N. Y. 
A. C. in Race 

METER FOLIeA Sa eCeee 
(CLASS B) 
shee, weet 
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New York A.C. 
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Special from Monttor Buresu 
NEW YORK, Novy. 6—The matches 
in the metropolitan Class B squash 
tennis team championship furnished 


vorites playing at home, coming 
through to victory with ease. Yale 


overtook New York Athletic Club, and 
now ail three are tied at three victories 
and no defeats. Columbia University 
Club, 1926 champions, defeated Short 
Hills Club, 5 to 2, while Yale Club dis- 

of Princeton Club, 6 to 1. The 
other victors of the day. were interfra- 
ternities Club, which defeated Mont- 


hic 
ercy Park Club, also at 6 to 1. 
Several surprises enlivened the in- 
dividual matches in the contest be- 


atraight games, 18—17, 
15—7, by E. A. Slark of Short Hills, 
who has been far below him in the 
previous ranking, while J. 8. Dennis, 
still in the Class C ranks, defeated 
Gardner Hirons, another of the fa- 
mous,trio who brought the Class B 
and Clase C titles to Columbia last 
epring. The bala of the Columbia 
seven turned in victories easily, and } 
kept the unbeaten record intact. The 


x ay 
J. la Kerbeck, Columbia U. C.. won 
from R. F. Pearson, Short Hills Club, by 


default. 
ee ans . Columbia an “or 
ate : . Montgomery, ort ilis 
Ctub, 15—11, PT hae = 
E A, Clark, Short Hills Club. defeated 
- z° Haines, Columbia U. C., 18—16, 


5—7. 

J. N. Cole, Columbia U. C., defeated 
W. K. Walbridge, Short Hiils Club, 
15—3, 15—8. 

H, G. Larson, Columbia U. C., defeated 
G, > Kaufman, Short Hills Club, 15—8, 

J. 8. Dennis, Short Hills Club, defeated 
Gardner Hirons, Columbia WU. C., 7—15, 
16—12, 15—12. 

Peter Grimm, Columbia U. C., defeated 
thy Cottrell, Short Hills Club, 15—1, 


Not until the final match of che day 
was the Princeton Club able to stem 
the tide of victory of the seven of 
the Yale Club. With its three Class C 
players well up in the linenv. the 
Wome club captured match aiter 
match, until only the captain of the 
Yale Club team, W. B. Schleiter, re- 
quired to win to make a clean sweep. 
But he was defeated in straight games 
by Edwin Muller, spoiling a perfect 
score. The summary: 

L. H., Sonneborn, Yale Club, defeated 
{a Chaplin, Princeton Club, 15—10, 

Edwin Muller, Princeton Club, defeated | 
W. B,. Schieiter, Yalé Club, 15—10, 15—12. 

J. 8. Davidson, Yale Club, defeated F. | 
L. Maxwell, Princeton Club, 15—6, 16—5. 

. K. Cross, Yale Club, defeated W. 
> 5 Taylor Jr., Princeton Club, 17—14, 


R. J. Larner, Yale Club, defeated G. A. | 
Walker Jr., Princeton Club, 15—T7, 156—8. 

K. R. Smith, Yale Club, defeated L. F. 
Page, Princéton Club, 15—6, 15—9. 

Lambert Prettyman, Yale Club, de- 
ae Robert Piel, Princeton Club, 15—11, 


Interfraternities Club maintained 
the pace they set at the start, which 
was interrupted by a defeat last week, 
by the Mercury Foot seven, by de- 
feating Montclair Athletic Club, also 
with the loss of only one match. 
Montclair was once more handicapped 
by the absence of one player, C. F. 
Brown, and wags also forced to put in a 
substitute for Robert Messer, in the 
person of D. F. McCord. The skill of 
the local team, however, who are mak- 
ing a fine record in its first season in 
Class B, would have male victory 
probable in any event. The summary: 

8. ; Jandorf, Interfraternities Club, 
won from C. F. B 
by default. 

H. P. Cole, Interfraternities Club, de- 
feated Felix A. Jenkins, Montclair A. C., 
15—12, 15—7. 

Milton Baron, Interfraternities Club, 
defeated D. F. McCord, Montclair A. C., 
15-6, 15—5. 

H. E. Wilson, 
defeated R. B. L 
15—11, 17—14. 

W. B. Hervey, Interfraternities Club, 
defeated E. Winpenny, Montclair 
A. C., 15—10, 15—8. 

. R. Smith, Interfraternities Club, 
defeated J. G. Waldron, Montclair A. C., 
15—6, 15—9. 

Cc. C. Halsey, Montclair A. C., defeated 
W. A. Naumer, Interfraternities Club, 
18—16, 16—17, 15—10. 

The greater experience of Crescent 
Athletic Club, as well as their new- 
found power, decided the issue in their 
favor in the match against Gramercy 
Park, which has not yet found a satis- 
factory home practice court. The 
Gramercy Park Club is also in its first 
year in Class B, with only three Class 
B players available, and was unable 
to make any stand on the Brooklyn 
courts of Crescent. The summary: 

E. W. Kleinert, Crescent A. C., de- 
feated E. H. Heminway, Gramércy P. C., 
15—2, 18—16. 

Ih A. Sigaud, Gramercy P. C., de- 
er J. W. Ivins, Crescent A. C., 15—5, 


E. P. Cypiot, Crescent A. C., defeated 
J. A. Rauh, Gramercy P. C., 15—6, 15—¥T. 
A. R. Perpall, Crescent A. C., defeated 
— oa Gramercy P. C., 10—15, 
15—10, , 
H. R. Burroughs, Crescent A. C., de- 
feated J. K. Smith, Gramercy P. C., 
15—7, 15—9. 
N. F. Torrance, Crescent A. C., de- 
feated F. A. Sieverman, Gramercy P. C., 
15—4, 4—15, 15—4. 
T H. S. Andrews, Crescent A. C., de- 
feasted B. B. Carson, Gramercy P. C., 
15-9, 15—3. 


THREE RACES AT HOME 
FOR ANNAPOLIS CREW 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., Nov. 6—Three 
races at home and trips to the Ameri- 
can Henley at Philadelphia and to the 
Hudson for the Poughkeepsie regatta 
make up the schedule for the United 
States Naval Academy crew for the 
coming season, announced yesterday. 


rown, Montclair A. C., 


Interfraternities Club, 
uchars, ‘Montclair A. C., 


April 23—Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (varsity and junior var- 
sity); 30, University of Pennsylvania 
(varsity, junior varsity and freshmen). 

May 21—Syracuse University (var- 
sity, junior varsity and freshmen). . 

The Henley held at Philadelphia on 
May 28 will bring together five varsity 
crews, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Syra- 
cuse and Princeton, in addition to the 
Navy and the Poughkeepsie Athletic 
Club. The Poughkeepsie event is to 
= held between the 18h and 26th of 

une. 


BLUE WIYFS AT PINEHURST 


PINEHURST, N. C., Nov. 6—Herbert 
J. Blue of Aberdeen, N. C., won the 
twenty-second annual autumn golf tour- 
mament here yesterday, third 
straight triumph in this event. Blue, 
who was the medalist, defeated Arnold 
T. Boren of Stamfo-d, Conn., in the! 
18-hole final over the championship 
No. 2 course by 5 and 4, 


isfactory results that University of LIli- 


Fossbail Dress 


Light, Silk Trousers Find 
Favor, in Early Season | 
Tests on Gridirons 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 6—-Styles are 
changing rapidly in approved apparel 
for well-dressed college football play- 
ers in the United States. The furore 
aroused by the University of Pennsyl- 


vania players with theif new design 
of leather elbow t look very 
much like etnihe cant which, it is 

aid their “hidden ball” 
strategy, had hardly reached its height 
when satin trousers of a shiny saffron 
has appeared in the wardrobes of three 
other famous elevens. 

Almost immediately the new 
trousers claimed fashion’s spotlight, 
and if the teams wearing them con- 
tinue the success scored in early 
games, the traditional “moleskins” 
may be generally discarded by teams 
with championship aspirations and 
large pocketbooks. 

According to authorities here, Pur- 
due University, New York University 
and University of Notre Dame have 
invested in the silk pants with such sat- 


nois and University of Michigan have 
become interested, making inquiries 
and testing out samples. 

The value of the new trousers, it is 
stated, consists not in their attractive 
color, soft folds, and velvety sheen, 
but in that they weigh 3% pounds 
less than the canvas garment now 
generally in use. In addition, they are 
comparatively waterproof, keeping the 
players dry when playing on muddy 

. 


Due to an especially wet season last 
year, the players of many teams on 
wet days donnéd. an extra pair of 
trousers of a treated cloth resembling 
leatheroid fabric. Two pairs of pants, 
however, increased the weight carried 
by the player, a handicap almost can- 
celing the advantage of keeping dry. 

Another advantage claimed for the 
silk trousers is that they have no 
thigh and knee pads. ence it is 

ry to strap the pads to the lex 
anad™knee before the trousers are 
drawn on. Thus the protection does 


not shift with the garment but steys§} 


where it is put. The only pads in the 
new garment are over the hips. These 
pads are made of Belgian rubber foam, 
blown and not cast like other rubber, 
and therefore light and porous. The 
player is almost as well equipped 
against small shocks as a limousine 
with balloon tires. 


TECHNICAL HIGH WINS 
IN GERMAN BOAT RACE 


BERLIN (Special Correspondence) 
—The rowing contest on the River 
Spree in the East of Berlin between 
University of Berlin and Technical 


High School of this city—the German 
Oxford.-Cambridge” race—was won 
this year by Technical High School, 
which covered the distance of 2000 
meters in 6m. 49s., arriving 1% boat 
lengths in front of their opponents. 
The university crew led in the begin- 
ning, making 37 strokes a minute to 
39 atrokes of the Technical High 
School oarsmen. The latter, however, 
caught up after 500 meters and, after 
a short struggle which somewhat un- 
nerved their opponents, took the lead, 
which they retained until the end, 
warding off an attack by the univer- 
sity made at 1200 meters. 

The Technical High School crew not 
only had the better side of the river, 
but its eight oarsmen also showed a 
more steady stroke tHan the university 
men. The High School won the first 
race two years ago, while the univer- 
sity was victorious last year. With 
this race an attempt is being made 
here to introduce into Germany an 
annual race resembling the “Oxford- 
Cambridge” boat race. It is being 
proposed now to lengthen the distance 
to 6000 or 7000 meters. 


OCKEY 


7 


OW that those prominent sponsors 

of amateur hockey in New England 

who have had actual control of 
the playing possibilities have turned 
entirely to professional h ey, the 
question arises—what about amateur 
hockey? So far as can be learned, the 
amateurs have been forgotten unless 
they are good enough to signed for 
professional play. The Olympics of 1928 
are not far off, and Boston owes those 
games an effort to develop genuine rep- 
resentatives of the sport here; but it 
looks as if the West or New York would 
have that honor, as the amateurs are 
not being forgotten there, 


Jack Adams, veteran Toronto St. 
Patrick center, has been sold to the 
Ottawa Senators, according to a report. 
Adams did not report for practice with 
the St. Patricks this season, and is said 
to have requested his transfer to an- 
other team. 

The Montreal Maroons of the National 
Hockey eo will play an exhibition 


_— 


OTES 


-. Styles Changing||€ 


ame with Stratford of the new Cana- 
dian Hockey League in Stratford Nov. 10. | 

Thé Minneapolis hockey team in the. 
American Hockey League mers two ex- 
hibition ‘games with the Chicago Black- 
hawks of the National Hockey League 
on Monday and Wednesday, Nov. 8 and 
10, respectively. 

Connie Smythe. coach of the University 
of Toronto hockey team last year and 
with the New York Rangers for a short 
time is asking to be reinstated in th 
Amateur Athletic Union of Canada an 
has madé application to that body. He 
claims to have had no active part in 
coaching or managing the professionals. 
Smythe states that his only action was 
to sign players. 

The latest mention of Arthur Chap- 
man, Port Arthur hockey star. is that he 
has wired the Port Arthur officials ‘rom 
Toronto thet he will return. The terms 
offered by E. J. Livingstone of the Chi- 
cago American League team evidently 
were not satisfactory. 

Bernard Brophy, Collinwood boy, who 
starred with the Queen’s College sex- 
tet. Fort Pitt, St. Paul and last year 
with the Montreal Maroons, is now a 
free agent and teams of the Canadian- 
American League are making overtures 
for his services. 

Bonner Larose from the Ottawa City 
League, Fort Pitt, St. Paul and last 
season with the Boston Bruins, has been 
given his unconditional release. Man- 
ager A. H. Ross of the Bruins stated 
that Larose would not have a fair op- 
nec ge to prove his worth with the 
ocal’s present team of all-stars. 


Winn Green, trainer of the Boston Red 
Sox & baseball! and leader of the Arena 
band, is acting In the capacity of trainer 
of the Bruins at present. 

The Montreal Canadiens are sparing no 
expense to perfect the condition of their 
athletes and recently added James Mc- 
Kenna to the staff trainers which al- 
ready includes Instructor Charles Lam- 
bert, Trainer ouard Dufour and as- 
sistant Patrick Kennedy. 

Herbert Rheaume, former goalie for 
the Westminster and New Haven ama- 
teur hockey clubs in New England and 


last year with the Canadiens in the 
e I., arrived in Boston today. It 
s expected that he will play with the 
Boston team in the Canadian-American 
Hockey League. Rheaume is well known 


to Boston fans. 


GERMAN TEAM LEADING 
BERLIN, Nov. 6 
one of the two 9 ge enn 
America in the six-day bicycle race 
which began here Th y night, was 


forced to quit the race last night, and | 


partner, H Horan, o is in 
seventh place, expects to team up with 
the German rider. Huschki. t the 
twenty-fifth hour the Gérman team cf 


Koch and Miethe was leadin 
by one lap. They had cover 
and gathered 18 points. 
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Five touchdowns and two after, pcints 
have given G. E. Presnell *28 a total of 
32 points in the individual scoring race 
of the Missouri Valley Conference. This 
takes second place to the 36 points 
scored in the first two games of the 
season by W. D. Stotts ‘27, vowerful 

lunging Grinnell College tullba-k, who 
hes not participated in the tast two 
appearances of his team. 


In 12 encounters between University o 
Michigan and University of sconsin, 
the Wolverines have taken the honors 
nine times. The Badgers claim only two 
victories, while they played to a 7-to-7 
draw in 1921. They first met in 1892, 
when Michigan won, 10 to 6, but Wis- 
consin won the following year, 34 to 18. 
The Madison followers of Coach George 
E. Little hone for an “upset” victory 
this week-end at Ann Arbor. 


Coach Little is leading the University 
of Wisconsin eleven into his former en- 
vironment at University of Michigan 
today. For several years before going 
to Madison Coach Little was chief 
assistant to Coach F. H. Yost at Ann 
Arbor. 


Although the Harvard-Princeton foot- 
ball series dates back to 1877, only 26 
games have been played during that 
time, and two of them were played the 
first year. They played pretty regu- 
larly until 1890, when there was A 
lapse of five years. Games were played 
in 1895 and 1896; but after that they 
were discontinued until 1915. Since then 
they have been played every year with 
the exceptioh of the World War years. 


The Alma College eleven has a unique 
record this fall in that it has done all 
of its scoring in the first half of its 
games, and University of Detroit is the 


‘only team that has defeated it to date. 


It is difficult to remember when 80 
many sophomore players have ;risen to 
varsity cranks as rapidly and unexpect- 
edly as has been the case this fall T. N. 
Lawler of Princeton is one of the latest, 
as it is only a little more than a week 
since he was moved up from the Prince- 
ton scrubs to the varsity and yet he 
is expected to start at left end against 
Harvard today. ! 


In view of the fact that Harvard will 
meet two of the “Big Ten” elevens next 
fall, the Crimson’s record against mid- 
western teams in the past is interesting. 
Harvard has played 10 games with suc 
teams since 1881 and has never lost one. 

A. Stagg’s team of 1891 is the only 
one that succeeded in scoring on_ the 


_Ctimson and that was in 1891 when Har- 


ard won 44 to 4. The last of these games 
was in 1921 when Indiana was defeated 
19 to 0. 

Coe College strengthened its Gaim on 
the Midwest Conference title by defeat- 
ine Cornell College last Saturday, 3 to 0 
For the first time in three years Coe 
holds an undisputed right to the topmost 
position with three victories to its credit. 


New plays for the scoring area inside 


the 20-yard line are being given to the : 
according to reports; 


Minnesota squad, 
from the Minneapolis camp. The Gophers 
early in the season were equipped with 
a good set of plays for this area by 
Coach C. W. Spears; but as they failed 
in important games, the effort is being 
made to drill a new series that will give 
the needed drive. To some who saw the 
game with Michigan, a little more H. W. 
Joesting ’28, fullback, inside the 20-yard 
line was about all the Gophers needed. 


Though defeated by Michigan, the play- 
ers at Illinoia are holding to the hope 
of a tie for the “Big Ten” omens’? 
They figure it out like this: if Ohio State 
beats Michigan, and Illinois beats Ohio 
State. the Illini may lay claim to a 
tie. They apparently leave Northwestern 
out of the calculation, yet the latter at 
this time appears to have a good chance 
of going through its Conference sched- 
ule without defeat. In this event, 
claims of other teams once defeated, 
though engaging in stronger schedules, 
would not have much to stand on. 


Since 1892 Chicago has won 15 games 
from Illinois, its rival at Stagez Field 
today. The Illint have won 11 games 
and tied four. Illinois, however, is tond 
of quotting the figures entered on the 
books since Coach R. C. Zuppke arrived 
at Urbana in 1913, as these show that 
Zuppke has won seven, Stagg four. and 
two were tied. 


Scouts have not had to tell North- 
western players to look out for C. R 
Wilcox ‘28, speedy halfback, when Pur- 
due appears at Evanston, IIlL., bog I for 
this star raced through the entire ild- 
cat team for a touchdown after ‘atch- 
ing a punt in last year’s engagement. 


So great was the demand for tickets 
to the Illinois game at Chicago that 60 
tickets had to be denied the .nvading 
student band of 160 pieces. The “Big 


| Ten” regulations require only 100 .i& kets 


for the band, and this number on v was 
set aside. Illinols, however, thinks a 
lot of the inspiration furnished the 
players by its band and offered te buy 
60 extra tickets if Chicago would not 
present them. The Maroon officials re- 
ey that the tickets were not to be 
ad, but the entire band might be sent 
and the 60 extras. provided with vantage 
points but not seats. 


Coach Howard H. Jones of Universit 
of Southern California attributes his 
success in football to his demand that a 
man must be specialized and not capable 
of playing any position. Not only must a 
man be. only an end instead of an end, 
tackle or halfback: but he must be either 
a right end or a left end. Jones has been 
called the “Henry Ford of Football” be- 
cause of this spécialization. - 


HARVARD-PRINCETON VICTORS 


1877—Harvard 6, Princeton 1. 
Princeton 5, Harvard 2. 
1878—Princeton 1, Harvard 0. 
1879—Princeton 5, Harvard 2. 
1880—Princeton 10, Harvard 5. 
1881—Princeton 1, Harvard 1. 


)1882—Harvard 7, Princeton 6. 


Harvard 7. 
Harvard 6. 
Harvard 0. 


1883—Princeton 26, 
1884—- Princeton 34, 
1886—Princeton 12, 
1887—Har.ard 12, Princeton 0. 
1888—Princeton 18, Harvard 6. 
1889—Princeton 41, Harvard 15. 
1895—Princeton 12, Harvard 4. 
1896—Princeton 12, Harvard 0. 
1911—Princeton 8, Harvard 6. 
1912—Harvard 16, Princeton 6. 
1913—Harvard 3, Princeton 0. 
1914—Harvard 20, Princeton 0. 
1915—Harvard 10, Princeton 6. 
1916—Harvard 3, Princeton 0. 
1919—Harvard 10, Princeton 10. 
1920—Harvard 14, Princeton 14, 
1921—Princeton 16, Harvard 3. 
1922—Princeton 10, Harvard 3, 
1923—Harvard &, Princeton 0. 
1924—-Princeton 34, Harvard. 0. 
1925—Princeton 36, Harvard 0. 


Princeton 16, Harvard 9 Tied 3. 


GIRLS NOT TO COMPETE 


MILWAUKEE, Rink + ag 6 —In- 


terscholastic among high 
school Is of Wisconsin has been for- 
bidden by the Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association as detrimental to 
their welfare. The association, control- 
li body of all state high school ath- 
letics, declared a halt on competition 
among girls’ high school 


PRINCETON 1930 WINS 
NEW HAVEN, Nov. 6—The Princeton 
eshman cross-country team won from 
the Yale 1930 team here yesterday over 
the Yale short course, 26 to 24, |; 
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of Montreal by a 1-to- 
to the great number’ 


5 
however, is that eight men on the var- 
sity team are sophomores, around 
whom Coach Touchton will have a 
nucleus to build for a couple of seasons 
to come. . 

Many of the substitutes are also 
sophomores. With a few more games 
to give them experience, the team will 
be hardened for Harvard and Prince- 
ton games. The openings left 
by the graduation of Capt. C. C. Zint- 
zinger ‘26, Archibald Douglas °26 
placed on the all-intercollegiate honor 
roll, and A. C. Milliken 268, have been 
ably taken care of by the new material. 

The goal position has been filled of 
late by J. W. Douglas '29, due to the 
inability of F. G. Treat ’28S, the regu- 
lar goalie, to play. The latter has 
more polish in his playing than the 
former and will likely return to his 
old position upon his recovery. The 
team will not be materially weakened 
by the absegce of Treat, however. 

In the defense positions, Yale has 
two of the best men it has had in 
many seasons. Capt. W. F. Preston 
at left back has played a scintillating 
role and has been even more brilliantly 
supported by J. B. Whitelaw, ‘29 at 
right back, who is considered the best 
defense man on the team. In every 
game thus far, he has been the bul- 
wark of the defense. At right half- 
back, center halfback and left half- 
back are three more sophomores, H. I. 
Finch °29 and H. W. Wylie '29, who 
have displayed ability but need more 
varsity experience. The other member 
of this trio is W. H. Harris '29, an es- 
pecially shifty player. 

The center position has been filled 
by Eben Knowlton ‘29. He has an 
endless amount of endurance and uses 
it effectively, reserving his spurts for 
the breaks. The scoring stars on the 
forward lines are C. R. Harte '298 and 


J. C. Sleath '29, both of whom have 
done all of the scoring for the Blué. 
The latter is looked upon as the clev- 
erest and most accurate shot at the 


goal in the forward line. The other 
forwards are A. Fletcher °29 at 
right forward and 8. H. Ives °27 at 
left forward. 

Among the substitutes there are 
R. W. Holt °28, left back; A. 8. 
Thatcher °27, right back; A. B. Her- 
sey °29, left halfback; E. 8S. Rosen- 
baum °28, left back: 8. T. Hitchcock 
29S, J. 8S. MacLean '278S, and E. R. 
Durand ’29. 

Assisting Coach Touchton is Walter 
Leemann, who is in charge of the 
freshman team. W. E. B. Boardman 
’27 is manager. The remaining games 
on the schedule are with Springfield 
Y- M. C. A. College, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Engel- 
wood Field Club and the United States 
Naval Academy. 


AMATEUR LEAGUE IS 
ORGANIZED IN WEST 


Six-Club Affair to Start in 
December Is Planned 


DULUTH, Minn., Nov. 6 (Special 
Correspondence)—A_ six-club hockey 
league, to be known as the Arrow- 
head Amateur Hockey league, was 
formed at a recent meeting held at 
Hibbing, near here. The new league 


will include Fort Frances, Inter- 

national Falls, Duluth, Eveleth. Vir- 

ginia and Hibbing, with the possibility 

that Superior may enter later ‘f the 

or new rink is completed in 
> 


John Meyers of Eveleth has been 
elected president, E. H. Mahr of Fort 
Frances, vice president, and Christ 
Johnson of. West Duluth, secretary 
and treasurer. Each club will have a 
representative on the board o2f direc- 
tors as follows: Meyers, E-+reth; 
Johnson, fest Duluth; Mahr, Fort 

; J. —&. McInerny, Virginia: 0. 
nternationa]l Falis, and 

. Hibbing. ~- 
Each club:will play 10 home games, 


Ahe season Starting about Dec. 15. 


Each team plays each other team in 
the league fur times, twice at home 
and twice qn the road. A schedule 
will be merin « up in the near future 
and submitt to each club for ap- 
proval. The Canadian amateur hockey 
rules without exception will be the 
rule of play in the league, while a 
point system similar to that used by 
the Central Hockey League last year 
will determine the standing. Both In- 
ternational Falls and Fort Frances 
will use the Fort Frances rink and in 
case. the Falls fails to put a team in 
the league the Fort Frances Hockey 
Association was authorized to place a 
team in the league under the name 
International Falls. 

It was announced by -officials that 
some of the players in the new league 
would possibly be chosen to represent 
the United States in the oe 9 
It was also announced tha 


the Mptrsenems Be = 
and sis. with the 
winner in the new Michigan circuit... 
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Moderate Cost Pieces in Home Setting 


By CARu GREENLEAF BEEDE | 


F THE writer is correct in as- 
I suming that his position is simi- 
lar to that of most readers of 
this page, they desire to know as 
much as possible about the elegant 
and expensive product of old-time 
cabinet makers, but when it comes 
to buying for their homes they turn 
to simpler things of equal age and 
taste but far less costly. 

The two interiors which we are 
privileged to illustrate this week 
are from a modest New England sub- 
urban home. They suggest how ef- 
fectively a few really old pieces give 
a sense of ancestral background and, 
too, suggest that it is not necessary, 
and perhaps it is undesirable, to 
have a room furnished entirely in 
articles originating in the same 
social strata, or to have all of @ 
like date, 

A portion of the entrance hall of. 
the home chosen is shown in the 
picture on the left. The larger table 
on which the lamp stands first at- 
tracts our attention. This is of ma- 
hogany and a little over three feet 
in diameter. Like most tripod tables 
of this size, the top tips to a vertical 
position. It is commonly assumed 
that the reason for this is to allow 
the table to be set against a wall 
when it is not in use. It seems 
more reasonable to believe that the 
-onstruction is used because it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to move it from one room to another 
through doors of usual width if the 
top were rigid with the base. Com- 
paring this piece with the elaborate 
nie-crust table shown in our last 
issue, one sees how the general! lines 
and the ideas of substantial con- 
itruction found in an elaborate type 
may be adapted with simplicity and 
charm in a far less costly produc- 
tion. The pleasing effect of this cen- 
ter table is accentuated by a simi- 
lar ene next the window, also with 
sweeping legs and snake feet, and 
having a column with a contour 
which would greatly increase the 
value of its larger companion. This 
light stand, as the small tables are 
commonly called, is made of cherry. 
The two are of the same era, about 
1780, although it is impossible, in 
the absence of definite data, to state 
‘he age of a particular piece within 
°0 years. 


Rugs and Furniture Harmonize 


Of a much later period are the 
‘rmchair at the left of the large 
‘able, the side chair by the bookcase, 
ind its mate, partly seen at the ex- 
treme right. All are of the early Em- 
tire period before these designs had 
‘ost their best lines, and were prob- 
‘bly made about 1840. The‘ three, al- 
hough not of exactly the same de- 
ign, are clearly in harmony, and the 
nahogany used in them accords with 
‘hat of the center table. The domi- 
1ant tones of the Bokhara rug on 
which they stand accentuate the rich 


reddish browns of this wood, which‘ 


also appear in the small serpentine- 
front desk in the corner. Although 
this copy was made about 30 years 
ago, it is welcomed because thor- 
oughly in keeping with the lines of 
the period which it follows. 

The desk chair will strike many 
discriminating folks as out of place 
in this company. Such people might 
think of the whole room, as shown, 
to be a hodge-podge of dates and 
styles. Perhaps it is, but can any- 
one say that it is not a fair and 
natural grouping which might result 
from the heritages of several gene- 
rations? This uncommon maple chair 
with its broken, but treasured, orig- 
inal rush seat, is in the form which 
prevailed in 1690 when William and 
Mary were the sovereigns of England. 
During their reign the fiddle back, 
curved to fit the body, became es- 
tablished as a style. For some un- 
known reason, their successor, Queen 
Anne, is the one to receive credit 
through having her name attached to 
this type. 


Uniformity in Age Not Desired 


One may properly ask why an 
article which may be 236 years old 
is not wholly out of place with others 
which are estimated as having been 
made within 86 years. We readily 
grant this is wrong if a room is cor- 
rectly furnished only when it con- 
tains articles which are all of the 
same school or date. It is our feel- 
ing, however, that such standard is 
right for a museum, but wrong for 
a home. Was it not quite natural, as 
families broke up two centuries or 
more ago, to have the belongings of 
the parents distributed among the 
children who would complete the 
home needs by adding such things as 
were made in the styles then pre- 
vailing The older things were kept 
both for economy and for associa- 
tion’s sake, until in turn the chil- 
drens’ furnishings were divided 
among their descendants, carrying 
to them the modes of their parents 
and grandparents, Following a sim- 
ilar course through many later gen- 
erations, the result is exactly the 
situation which we see here, includ- 
ing even the lady’s desk, youthful in 
years, but ancient in atmosphere. 
Nor do we think out of place the mid 
nineteenth century table lamp, with 
its prisms and softly curving globe 
of ground and cut glass, adapted for 
present use with an electric bulb. 

On the whole we find this entrance 
hall highly pleasing, natural, and 
homelike with furnishings which, if 
not inherited, could be purchased 
without great delay. The three chairs 
of Empire period might together cost 
less than the single Queen Anne 
which stands at the desk. The finer 
chair lends so much dignity to the 
whole room as to well warrant in- 
cluding it or one of its class in such 
an arrangement. We hesitate to 
quote prices, since these vary s0 
widely in different parts of the 
country. It is quite likely, however, 
that in the course of our reports 
auction sales the reader may be able 
to get an idea of the prices of sim- 
liar pieces at the present time, and 
in a certain locality. Shopping 
around in one’s own territory might 
be more satisfactory. 

The Victerian Has Its Place 

Opening from the hall which has 
just been described is the living 
room, the center and one corner of 
it being all that the photographic 
conditions allowed us to get. Here/ 
we have a setting which is like in 
some ways that found in the hall. 
On the right is an armchair of the 


Victorian period, a similar one being 
found in another part of the room. 
These, we are told, are the ones which 
are most likely to be used by the 
family and guests, as they offer com- 
fort which the others, though more 
expensive, cannot give. Even later in 
date than the mabogany chairs in the 
hall, this type, which is sniffed at by 
purists, has a great attraction for the 
writer, perhaps because the parlor of 
his childhood home was thus. fur- 
nished entirely. It is quite true that 
much of the American product of the 
1860’s lacked all beauty of proportion 
and to us appears overloaded with 
ill-considered curves and carving. 
Still it is a fact that a growing num- 
ber of buyers dppreciate the merits 
that are found in occasional chairs 
of this date, and are also attracted to 
them because they are more comfort- 
able than any of the colonial kind 
except the highly expensive wing 
chairs and “Martha Washingtons.” 


Windsor Chairs Noticed 


In the living-room, too, we find a 
mahogany center table, but of quite 
another form. All that attracts us to 
it in the picture is the gracefully cut 
skirt. If it could be wholly seen, we 
would be further pleased by the slen- 
der tapering legs which end in Dutch 
feet. Its wood is very heavy old San 
Domingo mahogany, indicating that 
it dates from 1770 to 1780. The chair 
directly at the back of it is the most 
comfortable. type of Windsor, ‘the 
roundabout. This needs no special 
comment, since it is a style that is 
quite common as Windsors g0. 
Though less desirable for resting, 
the armchair on the left is much 
more rare. Perhaps enough of it ap- 
pears to show that it is of the much- 
sought braced-back design; also that 
not only are the legs beautifully 
turned, but each of the spindles of 
the sides and back are turned in an 
elongation of the same pattern as the 
legs. The arms are of mahogany, 
and it is considered of a somewhat 
later date than Windsor without 
turned spindles, but similarly turned 
elsewhere. Chairs with spindles 
shaped in this manner are occasion- 
ally found throughout southerh New 
England, most of them in Rhode Is- 
land. This leads us to believe that 
some one maker, so far unknown, 
produced all of them, a conclusion 
strengthened by close comparison of 


curving of the loop which forms the 
frame.of the back. 

An element of importance in this 
corner’s interest is the clock stand- 
ing on the bookcase. In point of 
years it comes between the Windsor 
chairs and the armchair, dating in 
the 1820s. Many will recognize it as 
one of the well known Terry make, 
with delicate side columns and 
arched top decorated with three 


preceding case that has come to our 
knowledge. The flowers are set on 
a maple light stand with a column of 
an unusually well proportioned form. 
One hardly needs to be told that its 
simple deep curves make it far more 
desirable than it would be if it were 
more nearly uniform throughout its 
whole length. 

The rugs in this room as in the 
hall are Oriental and strictly speak- 
ing Windsor chairs do not belong 
with them.: In their original setting 
these chairs were undoubtedly placed 


on painted floors partly covered with . 


“Finds” Within 


the City’s Gates 


one with an adventurous sense 
and unlimited time may obtain 


American antiques at nominal] cost in 
most rural: districts, but the lover of 
old furniture, who is confined to the 
city limits for his search, is led to 
suppose, from the recent reports as 
to soaring prices, that he has no 
choice in the matter but must either 


I" IS a well-known fact that any- 


Brooklyn many little shops will be) 


found tucked away in the downtown 
side-streets where there are veritable 
treasures at ridiculously low prices. 

In a modest place in Greenwich 
Village I discovered this fall a card 
table of the Empire period with one 
of the most charming bases I have 
ever seen, Its beauty would grace 
with dignity and character any hall 
or living room, and it was selling for 
$30. Needless to say it was bought 
on sight. 

Not so long ago I uncovered from 
its dusty-resting place in a dilapi- 
dated looking store\in Brooklyn, a 
friendly old rocker \in good condi- 
tion, covered with its original hair- 
cloth. Its price was $17. It was here 
that I found an old bench with a 
very graceful base, for a friend to use 
with her spinet, at the infinitesimal 
price of $3. 


Queen: Anne Chairs 


At another’shop in the same neigh- 
borhood I was able to obtain two 
handsome. Queen Anne chairs, my 


from the advertising columns, one 
may buy, sell or exchange’ through 
the press anything antique, from a 
primitive spinning wheel to the most 
beautiful eighteenth century furni- 
ture. 

The quest is indeed’a delightful 
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ABOVE—THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


brasses, the whole standing on the 
narrow feet. These details of design 
are found in hundreds of such Con- 
necticut “timepieces” as their makers 
called them, probably quite as attrac- 
tive to us now as they were three 
generations ago when they first ap- 
peared. A real artist must have 
worked out the lines, which are 


other structural details, such as the 


A Mopest Home InTerior WITH Furniture oF MAny PeEnriops. 
RicGHT—A CORNER OF THE Livinc Room. 


hooked or braided rugs. As has al- 
ready been suggested on this page, 
we can easily go too far in holding 
out for chronological consistency in 
arrangement. Common senseand good 
taste must modify our decisions. 
Otherwise we might be led to re- 
produce living conditions which, 


wholly different from those of any ° 


though historically correct, would 
make our habitations intolerable. 


* A 


E HAD hoped that there 
might be opportunity for us 
to report in this issue the 
prices secured at auctions where 


antiques of the more modest sort 
came under the hammer. A sale of 
that class has not yet occurred 
within, Our :rang® *thougl) apo 
has at which a number of high- 
priced pieces were distributed. This 
was held in Providence, R. I., on 
Nov. 3 and 4, when the collection of 
the late Benjamin M. Jackson was 
sold by Henry W. Cooke & Co. To 
them we are indebted for the photo- 
graphs which illustrate some of the 
catalogue numbers here described 
and priced. Quoted numbers and de- 
scriptions are taken from the cata- 
logue, further data and comment be- 
ing added by us. 


“905. Chest on Chest.” $450. 


Here is a piece combining rare 
dignity and simplicity. The maker 
confined ornamentation to the base 
and top, following in both parts 
strong and well chosen lines. Al- 
though the term Chippendale would 
probably be applied to this design we 
see it as more strongly Queen Anne 
in motive. The arched broken pedi- 
ment of the top, emphasized by the 
well wrought sunburst with the 
flame ornament above, all date from 
pre-Chippendale practice. This is 
equally true of the heavy claw-and- 
ball foot, although the foot which 
particularly distinguishes the Queen 
Anne period is the Dutch form. The 
wood is cherry and the brasses are 
modern. 


“199. Grandfather’s Clock. Wil- 
liam Cummens.” $800. 


A highly desirable specimen from 
the hands of a one-time apprentice 
of Simon Willard who lived from 
1788 to 1834. The clock case typifies 
the best American practice. The gen- 
eral lines are simple, and with the 
details of base, body, and hood give 
an impression of both stability and 
lightness which will be better appre- 
ciated by comparison with -English 
models of similar date and earlier. 
Points to be especially noticed are 
the ogee feet; quarter columns, flutes 
stopped with brass; similar full col- 
umns with brass base and capital on 
the hood; brass ornaments, probably 


408 Brock Front Desk. 


original; good fretwork above the 
nook, Ge Silay the floor and base 
panel. 


on Martha Washington Chair.” 


There are two chairs of early 
eighteenth century desigr which are 
really comfortable. One is the wing 
chair having upholstered seat, back 
and arms; the other, here in the 
style of Heppelwhite, is always of 
the same general outline, with arms 
of wood. We could wish it' might 
have some less awkward name than 
that commonly used and quoted in 
the catalogue. ; 


“408. Block Front Desk” $2025. 


With those who give their atten- 
to the product of Amer- 


1 


(er 


acteristic consists of three vertical 
panel effects of equal size running 
the whole height of the front. The 
end sections stand out from the 
body of the piece while the center is 
recessed to the same degree and of 
like width and height.. Drawer pulls 
and escutcheons are much larger 
than in less Ambitious articles of the 
, Same date. The cabinet of this desk 
Y a of desigrivand workmanship quite 
as fine as the exterior. 


“110. Heppelwhite Sideboard, six 
legs, serpentine front.” $900. 

Sideboards called Heppelwhite or 
Sheraton may not differ greatly in 
general contour except for the end 
portions. The chief and basic feature 


the ~ 
front ee ee om grag a 
sires. ee brought ou 
the illustration - named char- | 


which definitely places them under 
one name or the other is the curve 


407 MARTHA WasHINGTON CHAIR. 


appearing on the right and left sec- 
tions. Those of Heppelwhite design 
curve in as this one does. The Sher- 
aton type bends the other way, the 
centers of the end sections swelling 
outward. Number 110 is an excellent 
example though without the elab- 
orate inlay that is found in some 
cases. 

“£58. Tip Stand, Carved Pedestal.” 
$75. 
An attractive example of American 

Empire type with its use of much 
wood in bulky construction. The 
top is 25 inches long. The carver 
has greatly helped the turner in 
making a table which is very good 
of its kind. ’ 

“393. Heppelwhite Card Table.” 
$150. | 

A much sought piece of home 
furnishing because of its moderate 
size, folding top, and its easy adap- 
tion to small quarters. The present 
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A Rhode Island Auction 


example is handsomely inlaid on the 


| legs, skirt, and edges of the top. A 


sharp taper at the bottom of the 
legs adds lightness of appearance, 


but was not so far as we know a 


method used by Heppelwhite him- 
self—rather a characteristic in- 
troduced by those following his lead. 


Numbers Not Illustrated 


“31. Blue Plate Rhode 
Seal.” 8-inch. T. Mayer. $50. 


Island 


~~ 


“33. Blue Plate. The Landing of 
the Pilgrims.” 10-inch. Enoch Wood 
& Sons. $11. 

“35. Platter.” 17-inch. Palace of 
St. Cloud, France. $26. 

“36. Platter.” View in Wales. R. 
Hall. $21. 


“37, Platter.” 16-inch. Cape Coast 
Castle. $26. 


“41. Staffordshire Bowl.” 10-inch 
square. Clews. $25. . 


“42. Two Staffordshire Gravy 
Toureens with Trays.” Clews. $30. 

“61. Two Lustre Pitchers.” 4% 
inches high. $265. ; 

“62. One Lustre Pitcher.” 5-inch, 
with raised figures. $26. 


“102. Banjo Clock marked Wil- 
liam Grant, Boston.” With original 
glasses. $295. 


“140. Two Mahogany Chippendale 
Chairs With Claw Ball Feet, Shells 
on Leg Hips and Centre of Front 
Rail and Top Rail.” $290. 


“159. Lamp With Brass and Mar- 
ble Base.” Jade green glass column, 
ground and cut-glass shade which 
—y been repaired. 20 inches high. 

“318. Camphor-Wood Chest.” 23 
inches long. $41. 

“319. Camphor-Wood Chest.” 28 
inches long. $56. 
“325. Ladder 
Mahogany Chair.” $200. 


\ 


pay the figures asked by town shop- 
keepers or go without. 

While it is quite, true that many 
local dealers are offering their goods 
at prices that seem too high, the city 
dweller who has a limited amount to 
spend need not despair. He need not 
be deprived of examples of beautiful 
old furniture if he will but set forth 
with a stout heart (a stout pair of 


Lower CEnTER—110 HEPPELWHITE SIDEBOARD. 


Back Three-Bar|- 


shoes in addition) and a determina- 
tion to be alert to all scents of the 
prize. 

In order to search out successfully 
the moderately-priced antique, one 
must keep off the beaten paths, and 
explore the unfamiliar byways where 
dealers are not so concerned with the 
ever-increasing demand for furniture 
of the olden days, or so well-informed 
as to prices obtained at large public 
auctions. 


, General Survey of Shops 
In October of every year I take un- 
limited delight in making a survey 
of the antique shops of New York 
City to see the treasures brought 


back to town by the dealers after 
their labor of the summer months. 
In this' way one gathers a: vuluable 
and interesting store of information 
as to what noteworthy pieces have 
come to light, where they can he ob- 
tained, and a general idea of current 
market values which enable one to 
recognize a “good buy” on sigbr. 
Territory available to the Venture- 
some seeker knows no confines Ex- 
ceptional pieces have been ‘found as 
far north as 122d Street, as far south 
as Washington Square, and east of 
Lexington Avenue; and if one will 
but journey across the bridge to 
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most cherished antiques, whose 
beauty of line and mellowness of 
wood are a never-ending pleasure. 
They were rescued from the dirt and 
grime of a cellar and sold to me for 
$25 each. After the barga'n had been 
closed, the shopkeeper had sécret 


one, and well worth all the patience 
and energy needed to follow it to a 
successful end. The fun of starting 
on the trail is only exceeded by the 
satisfaction of seeing one’s “find” in- 
stalled where those who appreciate 
it may keep it safe. G. K. U. 


Answers to Inquiries 


Mrs. A. W. S., Dunkirk, N. Y., asks 
the probable value of a clock with- 
out case, made in Germany in 1723; 
also wishes to know what.a certain 
piece of jewelry is worth. J. T., 
Glencoe, IIL, asks the approximate 
value of a dark blue Staffordshire 
platter 9x20 inches. Subject, Landing 
of Lafayette. 

We regret that setting prices on 
antiques of any sort involves too 
many difficulties and . unceftainties 
to make it practical in this column. 


tion sales such ag appear today may 
in part serve to inform readers in 
this respect. 


small class of young people studying 
appreciation of art and asks what 
books on old furniture would be rec- 
ommended. 

“Antiques,” by Sarah M. Lockwood, 
published by Doubleday Page & Co., 
$3.50, putting the subject in a brief 
and popular, way, is good as a starter. 
You might well have at your elbow 
Eberlein & McClure’s “The Practical 
Book of Period Furniture,” published 
by J. P. Lippincott & Co., $9.60. A. L. 
M. may find the Lockwood book all 
she cares for. It might be supple- 
mented by other and lower-priced 
books than suggested but we doubt 
if this could be done with great sat- 
isfaction. 


H. N. T., Bloomington, Ind., 
writes: “I am the possessor of two 
mahogany tables, one inlaid, said to 
be Sheraton tables. They have been 
in the family for at least 150 years, 
or from the time of the original pur- 
chase. I would be interested to leara 
something about the history or 
origin of the name, and of the period 
from whence it came, what it sig- 
\nified, etc. It is possible that others 
would be interested in getting the 
same information.” 

The name applied to your tables 
is that of Thomas Sheraton, one of 
the three cabinet-makers and furni- 
ture designers, all Englishmen, who 
lived in London from 125 to 175 
years ago, these figures being ap- 
proximate. Each of these men be- 
came distinguished as originating 
and producing styles of furniture 
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which were in certain ways different 
from any before made. Sheraton 
was the last of these, although his 
activity overlapped that of Thomas 
Chippendale and George Heppel- 
white. Sheraton lived from 1750 to 
1806. 

ery few Americans own things 
that were made by any one of these 
masters. It would be more nearly 
correct to refer to a chair, table or 
other piece as in Sheraton’s style, or 
in Chippendale’s, or in Heppel- 
white’s—depending on the lines of 
the article. 
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Another angle of the trade which 
keeps a keen buyer on the jump is 
the occasional breaking-up and auc- 
tion sale of collections which have 


; 
=) 


53 


opportunities to add 
furnishings or their collections 
purchases as they 
volume available and the 
locate quickly what one 
diminish, prices will increase, 
cially on rare specimens, but 
desired objects will continue to be 
procurable through rising use of pa- 
tience and cash. 

A comforting conclusion is, that 


fe 


price may be considered. as a safe 


and profitable investment. , 


Old Pewter 
Antique Silver 
Wedding Silver 


Jewelry designed, reset, repaired. | 
Pewter, Silver Repaired. 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN | 


78 Chestuut Street, Boston 


Collectible China 


KETCHED, @ motif from 
a —— ee modern plate 


from t¢t 

ar where the secret of 
he creamy Irish Belleck bod 
has be tured. This 


HIS store has been selling dishes since 1810, and has seen 
fine china increase tremendously in value. There are two 


good ways to accumulate a 


valuable china collection—to 


acquire rare pieces with a reputation, or to choose from 
modern examples those which will be the sought after antiques 
of the future. We have china and glass of both classes in 


our stocks. 


I.—Rare China with a Reputation 


A dozen Sevres white and gold dinner plates. 


A dozen Cauldon service plates 


with raised gold paste borders 


and centers filled with kand painted roses. = i (sist 
A dozen Copeland “Jewelled Porcelain” salad or . dessert -plates. 
A Sevres china white and gold Empire coffee pot. 
A Sevres china pate sur pate vase. es 
A-Royal Dresden china tray with two handles. . 


-1—Collectible Modern Pieces 


Lenox (American) china open stock dinnerware is all of it 
collectible. Visitors at the Exposition of Decorative Arts in 
Paris say nothing finer was shown by the famous potteries 
of Europe. These are days of great creative work at the 


Lenox pottery. We have a special 


on the Second Floor. 


Lenox “museum” room 


The foregoing are suggestions only. Come and have 
the pleasure of making your own voyage of discovery. 
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Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston. 
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Tha. Birds’ Cherry Tree. 


rang sot t George had been liv- 
coun now for 

on in ear. y moved 
out from the city last fall with their 
Father and Mother, because, being 
- @ family that always liked to be on 
} time, they wanted to be all ready 
“Mor spring when it came. They 
" ‘wanted to find the very first violet 
and see the very first bluebird. They 
had set. Ta a ‘bird bath in the garden 
in the fall, too, instead of waiting 
until spring to do it, as most peo- 
- pie do. Anda very good thing it 
‘was, because many of the birds of 
_ Passage made use of it right away, 
on their’ journey south, for birds 


that, and that the birds were satis- 
fied and let his tree alone.” 

“Arbor Day has gone,” said George, 
slowly, “and there Won't be another 
till next spring. That’s a long ‘way 
off.” 


“We don’t have to wait for ‘shin 


it'll be all right.” 
““Let’s do it right away then!” said 


\George. “I guess Arbor Day only 


means that you must plant one then, 


| but you can plant one anytime.” 


“That's it,” sald Father. “Arbor 
Day is just to remind us not to for- 
get. We'll have a special Arbor Day 
just for the birds. Now. if you two 
will just look in the lHttle room under 


| the kitchen porch, you'll find a young 


bird cherry tree tied up in burlap. 
Bring it out carefully and geiag plant 
it- right away.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Fe “then 
we'll be all ready for spring!” 

“Yes,” said Grace, “and we won't 
forget the bird bath again.” 

“You didn’t forget often,” said 
Father, “and birds do love sweet 
cherries!” . 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


ore the ground | I 
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Caracas, Venezuela 

Special Correspondence 
T A time when the conquerors 
Aw wresting territory and 
treasure from the Indians of 
the Americas, the gallant adventurer, 


Sir Walter Raleigh, planted a kind!; 


memory in the hearts of the Indians 

of the Orinoco country that has come 

down to us, its luster undimmed. 
Lured by the touchstone of riches 


| try he passed throug 


search of the mysterious - Do- 
rado.” With the Indians of the coun- 
h. he dealt in 
the kindliest manner, insisting that 
his men pay for everything they took, 
and demanding from them courteous 
behavior to all—especially to the 
women. ¥ 

The contrast between the treat- 
ment the natives received from 
Raleigh and that which the other 
conquerors had meted them was s0 
great that Raleigh was regarded as 
a sort of superbeing. For two cen- 
turies the tribes still looked for his 
return, much as the early English 
looked for the return of King Arthur. 

When he set sail for gland’ aa 
old chieftain, Topliawari, of his own 
wish, “gave me,” writes Raleigh, “His 
only son to take with me to England, 
and hoped that though he himselt- 
had but a short time to live; yet that 
by our means his sof should be 
established.” 

That the native Americans were 
deserving of kind treatment is mani- 
fested by a letter written by the 
deputy commander of Raleigh's Vir- 
ginia Colony, in 1584, in which ihe 
says: 

“We found the people most gentle, 
loving and faithful, void of all guile 
and treason, and such as live aftér 
the manner of the Golden Age... a 
more kind and loving people there 
cannot be found in the world, as 
far as we have hjftherto had trial.” 


DONS CRITICIZE 
‘DICTATOR’S LL. D, 


ment of Literary Men 
in Recent Years 


MADRID (Special Correspond- 
ence)—The dignity of “Doctor” in 
“Honoris Causa” has been bestowed 
on Gen. Primo de Rivera by the 
University of Salamanca before a 
gathering, at which the Minister of 
Public Instruction was present, of 


the rectors of all the Spanish facul- 
ties, numerous masters of arts, let- 
ters and science, and a large audi- 
ence composed principally of stu- 
dents and other members of the in- 
tellectual world. This homage to the’ 
head of the Government by the uni- 
versity is, according to the news- 
papers who express the official point 
of view, “the fulfillment of a duty 
of gratitude toward the protector of 
the famous college.” 

‘(In the course of his three years’ 
dictatorship the general has given |¢ 
the impression that he wished to 


Intellectuals Cite Treat=| 


‘commenting on 
salamanca maintain, however, that it 


| qualities are nothing if not positive. 


The intellectual. world of Spain in 
the ceremony. at 


is going a little too far to represent. 


the general as a gr ah letters | ! 
and scholarship. The h of the 
rt vernment is a soldier, a man of ac- 
n and a_ disciplinarian, whose 


These have recently been manifested 
by his sensationa] declarations on the 
subject of the Tangier statute, which 
proved that he is not given to rhet- 
oric. On a host of other occasions 
he has revealed rather the directness 
of a soldier than the gifts of a 
thinker. 

Since his advent to power, writers, 


| Movement to Preserve Fine- 


Features of Arehitec- 
ture of Past 


VIENNA (Special Co 


quirements—could be and are occa- 
sionally used for the designs of today. 
If this were more often done, there 
would ,develop in time an Austrian 


style of architecture in the same way 


editors, journalists and artists have 
had to eubmit to the blue pencil and 
the scissors applied for the elimina- 
tion of all expression of thought not 
pleasing to the Government. Some 


Raleigh made a voyage to Guiana in 


Progress i in the Churches — 


need water all the year round, for 
- bathing as well as drinking. Their 
_ Mother said the bird bath taught them 
all the meaning of the old saying, 
“He gives twice who gives quickly.” 


that the American and Dutch colo- 
nial are recognized and sought at the 
present time. | 
In this room shown here the ar- 
handled their main 


please the high official centers of 
learning. Spanish universities have 
long aspired to a certain autonomy. 
They are anxious to become inde-, 


§$o there were Grace and George 
still in, the country the next fall, 

and they were still all trying to be 

“on time”. again for next spring. 
_ Everything was ready for the winter 
_ the hedge was trimmed and the 
grass was mowed and the garden Was 
yarn raked up, and every Saturday 
afternoon when Father came home 
early. from the office, they had a 
fine. "bonfire ‘and burned up all the 
_ rubbish so that everything would be 
| tidy for the winter and all ready 
for next spring. 

That’s what they were doing. ‘one. 
Saturday—watching the lovely bon-. 
fire that Father had made, while they 
_ cleaned out the bird bath and filled 
“{t with.fresh water. 

“There’s one thing about. birds I 
don’t like,” said George, “and that’s 
the way they ate up all our, sweet 
cherries last Spring.” \ 

“That's so,” said Grace, “the rob- 
ins and thrashers and catbirds just 
carried off nearly every one. i-don’t 
think they ought to do that. We like 
sweet cherries, too.” 

“I’ve been thinking about that, 
too,” said Father. “We can’t blame. 
‘the birds,.you know, especially-since 
once in a while, when somebody. 
forgot to fill the bird path, they had 
to have some cherries just to slake 
their thirst, But I’ve been thinking 
; ae ~~ ‘How would you. like to 
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thera time roving with 


But some of the fellows 
fidelly had to thatand I 
mn ad to quit ~—: 
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"whit proved 4 to be a. very, exciting es ond 
ee exactlu?! 


And atin | was able 
to help the Boss ‘when 
éevérubodu seemed to 

* pile on Lop ot him~ 


Soon had another job, 
ough- You can be our cheer 
leader, cxclaimed the Boss. 
‘and bark and bounce ground 
as lively as you can.and | 
ssp us ail ‘pepped up} 


CQr a we Ae: 


suited me 


tree just for the 
birds?” *ur..8 ram tells me he. did 


Paris 
LECTRIC trains are now freely 
_ used In France. There has just 
#uh; all the way from Paris-to. 
Orleans, the first electric train on’ 
this long route. It is:four years since 


‘the electrification of the. Paris-Or- 


leans railways was begun'and the re- 
sults were immediately so satisfac- 
tery that the work has been pushed 
forward rapidly. This year, too, elec- 
- tric traction was adopted for the 
’ suburban traffic, but obviously the 10- 
- ~ passenger trains, drawn by electric 

between Paris and Orleans, 


a distance of 75 miles, constitute an. 


ismovation which it is predicted will 
be developed on all the railroad sys- 
tems. By the end-of the year trains 
_ will be running to Vierzon, about 50 
miles farther south on the main line, 
and the new power station con- 
structed at Eguzon in the Creuse val- 
ley will be-fully working, increasing 

ele power at the disposal of 


ay company: by 50,06 kflo- 


jem Altogether the company hae 
100 miles of track over which it can 
ruin electric trains. In the South, 
from Toulouse to Brive,\ electrifica- 
tion is being extended. Again, 
company, which draws its power 
om the Pyrenees, has converted al- 
ready about 250 miles. The State rail- 
way has electrified 30 miles, and the 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée (P. L. M.) 
about 20 pipe Thus France is going 
ahead in this respect, and it may well 
poy haeney adage glial en- 
- gine will be largely displaced. — 


Afrplanes to the Seaside 7 
‘Next year it ja hoped to begin. the 
, airplane service to. seaside resorts. 
*' Hitherto, in France at any rate, the 
airplane has becn regarded as 
purely utilitarian. The _ services 
have been from capital to capital. 
Business men—and sightseers in a4 
hurry—have flown, for examplé, 
from Paris to London. But now 
week-end trippers will be taken 
from Paris to Difiard on the sea- 
coast. They can thus escape for a 
few hours or a few days from the 
duties of the town without enduring 


long train or automobile journeys. 


Paris is situated comparatively far 
from the sea, and this disadvantage 
can be overcome by an airplane 
service. The Dinard municipality 
has purchased a piece of ground 
which is to be leveled and made into 
a landing ground. While an express 
train takes eight or nine hours to 
get to Dinard, the airplane can cover 
the same distance in two or three 
hours. Naturally Dinard will benefit 
greatly by its enterprise, and its: ex- 
ample is certain to be followed by 
@ number of other seaside’ resorts. 
There is even talk of an airplane 
‘service from London or Southamp- 
* tom to Dinard. 


A Children’s Exhibition - 


‘The exhibition devoted to children 
, im the Tuileries Gardens is ex- 
tremely: interesting. There is one 

corner given over to Nurseryland. 
_ Ome may see an old-fashioned nurs- 
_ ery, with a miniature grandfather's 
clock, with delightful wall paper and 
| Pretty,chints hangings, while a little 
_ bigh-waisted satin coat and poke 
_ bonnet lie on a chair. Then there is 
_@ eharming modern nursery, and 
- @mother with futurist designs—all 
- cubes and angles. There is the same 
variety in toys—wonderful d 4 
_ dressed in the mode of Louis 

‘wooden blocks with which fa at 
ers may be built, ingenious card-. 

board birds which fiy in the most 
- patural manner through the air and 
| return precisely to their point of de- 
There are children's play- 


with their tiny, cemplete 


F kttchens filled with shining utensils, | 


| 008 ther. tay rooms on an elaborate 


the | 


A Paris Causerie 


_ By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


exhibition open-eyed, but there are 
also a thousand devices designed to 
lighten household crafts which will 
draw the atténtion of the mothers. 
The Exposition, de L'Enfance is one 
of the most delightful shows that 
has ever been held in the,.French 
capital. 
Synthetic Of 

A good deal of comment has been 
stirred by the discovery of the means 
of making synthetic oil. It is im- 


possible to doubt the importance of 
the remarkable experiments which 
have been conducted in the labora- 
tory of M. Audibert; and French 
savants and business men are prob- 
ably not wrong in hailing the re- 
sults with enthusiasm. Yet it is 
necessary to strike a warning note. 
For many ‘years methods of obtain- 


Germany, and although the French 
process is different, and is appar- 
ently an improvement on anything 
that has gone before, it has yet to be 
proved that the making of synthetic 
petrol is a practical commercial 
proposition. The true test is whether 
machinery can be invented for the 
steady production of oil in large 
quantities at a price which is lower 
than that at which natural ojl can be 
Obtained. That is the question, and 
until the answer can be given in the 
affirmative it is premature to state 


i}that France is no longer dependent 


on foreign countries. It is possible 
that the practical stage is being ap- 
preached, but it would be well to 
suspend one’s judgment:for the mo- 
ment. 
Alsatian Autonomy 

Raymond Poincaré has returned 
from his tour in Alsace with a defi- 
nite appreciation of the situation that 
there preserits itself and orders Ger- 
man as well as French to be taught 
and used. In recept days there has 
been a clear-cut propeganda for au- 
tonomy. No insignificant number of | 
Alsatians assert that, though they 
are prepared to remain faithful to 
France politically, they do not wish 
to be brought under French laws. 
They desire to preserve their ancient 
tongue, their ancient customs, their 
ancient administration, and their an- 
cient religion, which they contend 
should be taught in the schools. Some 
of these autonomists are unquestion- 
ably sincere and have no ulterior 
motives. Others, it may properly be 
suspected, are working in the Ger- 
man interest. But the movement, 
though it finds a considerable echo in 
the people, need not become serious 
if the French Government is concili-" 
atory. Repression would probably 
help the home rulers. Clearly the 
complete absorption of Alsace, which 
for 50 years was under German rule, 
will be a lengthy business. The Alsa- 


as Edouard Herriot, who made many 
mistakes, discovered: The Alsatians 
preserve an intense local patriotism. 
They are not German, but they are 
not fully French in the sense that 
Burgundy, for example, is French, 
or even Lorraine. It would be well 
to proceed with the greatest caution, 
for the Alsatians may 
with considerable truth as “the Irish- 
men of France.” 


1927 Budget 

The new budget, which should be 
passed before the end of the year, 
should beyond doubt be balance. 
The budgetary estimates of expendi- 
ture for 1927 amount to 39,382,349,- 
274 francs, and the revenue should 
be larger—in the neighborhood of 
40,600,000,000 francs. The tobacco 
monopoly expenses, and the interest 


on the National Defense bonds, which 


conan The child walks through this. 


ing, by chemical processes, petro- 
leum, have been known, especially in 


tians cannot be assimilated hastily, | 


be described; 


have been transferred to the new 
Sinking, Fund, which is practically 
self-supporting. 

The -—Government departments, 
apart from the army and the Finance 
Ministry,will cost something more 
than in the present year, in: spite of 
the reforms and reductions recently 
made, because it is necessary to raise 
salaries with the increase in the cost 


; of living. In the past there have been 


budgetary deficits, partly owing to 
the overestimation-of the exchange 
value of the franc. Thus this year the 
franc was reckoned at the beginning 
as being worth 95 to the pound. In 
the middle of the year this was raised 
to 125 francs. As is known, the franc 
in fact fell nearly to 250, subse- 
quently recovering to about 160. For 
1927 the pound has been reckoned at 
150. If the calculations should prove 
to be wrong, then the budget may 
easily become unbalanced again. But 
this is regarded as unlikely, for un- 
less M. Poincaré is overthrown the 
serious efforts which have been made 
to restore the franc to stability will 
be continued resolutely. Taxation is 
not raised, the revenue from present 
sources being considered adequate. 


HUDNUT LIBRARY SOLD 
FOR TOTAL OF $23,301 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW. YORK—The important li- 
brary of Alexander M. Hudnut, in- 
ternationally known perfumery man- 
ufacturer, has been disposed of at 
auction at the galleries of the Amer- 
ican Art Association here. The li- 
brary brought $23,301. Included in 
it were publication of the Doves, 
Essex House, and Kelmscott presses. 
The top price was paid by T. B. Hud- 
son for a Kelmscott Press Chaucer, 
which brought $1000. 

Among the other items sold, the 
prices paid’and the buyers were the 
following: 

The Etched Work of Whistler, 
Grolier Club, $425, W. A. Pierce; The 
Writings of Bret Harte, $400, 
Houghton-Mifiin Company; Stokes’ 
“The Iconography of Manhattan Is- 
land,” $365, Robert H. Dodd; Poems 
and Prose Sketches of James Whit- 
comb Riley, $340, Gabriel Wells; 
|Kipling’s Writings in Prdse and, 
Verse, $330, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
“Fortunius Licetus de Monstris ex 
recessione Gerardi Blasii,” binding by 
Roger Payne, $325, G. W: Jackson;’ 
Woodrow Wilson’s “A History of the 
American. People,” $320, Thomas F. 
Madigan; The Bible, Doves Press, 
$300, fdgar H. Wells; Thoreau’s “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers,” $240, Barnet Beyer: works 
of F. Hopkinson Smith, $250, Charles 
moctimar’s Sons. . 


CO-ORDINATED TRANSIT - 
PROGRAM ADVOCATED 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO—In the interest of the 
public, ‘transportation agencies of 
cities and suburban communities— 
automobiles, motorcoaches, trolley 
‘eurface cars, elevated :trains, and 
subway lines—should be co-ordi- 
nated and be supplementary to each 


{other in the opinion of Britton I. 


Budd, president of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company. ss ‘ 
He expr the views in a state- 
ment made at request of the home 
builders and sub-dividers division of 
the National A*sociation of Rea] Es- 
tate Boards here. Mr. Budd remarked 


and have their homes 


| in 


from 20 to 50 miles out from the 


amount.te about 4,000,000,000 franca, business district. 


jin New York. 


that there are thousands who work / 


home mission work was cele- 
brated at the annual meeting 
of the homeland boards of the Con- 
gregational churches, just held in 
Bridgeport, Conn. The Congrega- 


("tome miss of 100 years of 


}Aional Home Missionary Society, the 


oldest of the eight homeland boards 
Was organized in 1824 

‘The society in its first year had 
169 missionaries who rendered a 


‘| total of 1320 months of service. This 


year its missionaries numbered 1478, 
and the months of service totaled 


| 14,605, The average expense to the 


society per year of service was $127 
in 1826; in 1926 it was $1043. The 
total income for the work of the so- 
ciety was $18,140 in 1826; for the 


| year 1925-26 it was $1,229,810. 


More than 700,000 have been led 
into church membership by the mis- 
sionaries of. the society during its 
century of history. The State of New 
York was the main field of the so- 
ciety at the beginning. The first year, 
120 of its 169 missionaries labored 
The only missionaries 
of the society west of the Missis- 


‘isippi River in 1826 were three in 


Missouri. 

The missionaries of the society to- 
day are distributed in 45 states, 
Hawali and Alaska. They are lador- 
ing in the newer s of the far 
West and in the cities and rural dis- 
tricts of the Kast. Twenty-five lan- 
guages other than English are used 
in 304 foreign-speaking missions. 

The second oldest of the societies 
which will be included in the an- 
nual meeting of the Congregational 
home boards at Bridgeport is the 
American Missionary Society, which 
is observing its eightieth anniver- 
gary. It was founded in 1846, and 
serves the “unprivileged groups of 
America — particularly the Ameri- 
can highlander, the Negro, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Porto Rican, Mex- 
ican and = “6 


Special noon meetings for men and 
women workers in down-town busi- 
ness offices and shops was a feature 
of the Interdenominational Bible 
Conference held in the historie Park 
Street Congregational Church in 
Boston. Eminent religious leaders of 
many different creeds spoke at the 


various meetings of the conference,- 


which was conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Moody Bible Institute 


of Chicago. 
+ > + 


Three notable achievements by the 
Women’s Missionary Society, affili- 
ated with the United Lutheran 
church, were described in the report 
of that society to the biennial con- 
vention of the Lutheran church, held 
in Richmond, Va. The goals attained 
are: 

Dedication of the Konnarock 
School in Virginia, which is sup- 
ported entirely by the Women’s So- 
clety, 

Completion and dedication of the 
new girls’ school at Kummamoto, 
Japan, which was built at a cost of 
$175,000, and named the Janice 
James School, in recognition of the 
gifts of Mr. and Mrs. J. Warren 
James. 

Completion of the Emma V. Day 
girls’ school in Monrovia, Liberia, 
Africa, after eight years of prepara- 
tory work. A teacher for high- 
school branches in that school has 
been sent from America. 


+ + + 

A national campaign to advertise 
religion, with 1000 professional ad- 
vertising writers and 250 advertising 
clubs conducting the publicity, is 
projected by churches of the United 
States. 

The ninth. annual church publicity 
conference, held in Chicago, out- 
lined the movement, and received 
promises of the co-operation of 100 
leading business men and 100 lead- 
ing pastors of the covntry. , 

The advertising, sponsors said, 
would aim to tell “what religion 
jreally is,” featuring successful re- 
ligious work, without regard to de- 
nomination or creed. 


+ + > 
The total receipts for foreign mis- 
sionary work of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for 1926 were 
$2,345,583.93, according to a state- 
ment made by Miss Florence Hooper, 
Baltimore, Md., treasurer, at its 
fifty-sixth annual session held in 
Peoria, Ill. The membership of the 
society was reported st more than 
500,000. Missionaries were present 
from all parts of the world. 
+ > > 


“The Third Regional Conference 
at Lodz was wonderfully success- 
ful,” Dr. J. H. Rusbrooke, Baptist 
Commissioner for Europe, writes 
from Warsaw. The local Baptists 
had gravely questioned the possibil- 
ity of bringing together a fully: rep- 
resentative conference of Baptists 
from all parts of Poland, but the re- 
sults belied all fears. 

White Russians and Ukrainians, 
Poles, Czechs and Germans came *o- 
gether in force. The hymns were 
printed in five languages. Nearly 
2000 persons were present at the 
concluding demonstration. 

| + > > 


The American contributions for the 


repair of the tower of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral in England amounts to £23.,- 
000. [is the wish of Dean Thomas 


C. Fry that the central tower and 
transepts should be a permanent 
witness to the United States’ in- 
terest in the restoration. The esti- 
mated cost of the whole work ié 
£86,000, of which $15,000 has yet to 
be raised. Among the latest con- 
tributions is an anonymous donation 
of £1000... Some weeks ago an 
anonymous gift of a similar amount 
was ataca —_ _— 


The “University of China” has been 
ncorporated for the purpose of teach- 
ing Chinese youth the Christian re- 
ligion after the fundamentalist pat- 
tern. The teachers in this aniver- 
sity will be required once a year to 
subscribe to the fundamentalist creed 
which has been drawn up, according 
to the Christian Century. 

A prominent feature of the tceach- 
ing wil! bé opposition to the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. The university 
is still on paper, and orthodox mis- 
sionaries in China, estimated to be 
2000 in number, are asked to sub- 
scribe $10 each to put this university 
into action. Charles W. Randall 
heads the prospective university. 

> > > 


An international conference of anti- 
militaristic clergymen held in Geneva 
was presided over by the Rev. J. B. 
T., Hugenholtz, secretary of the 
Dutch group of clergymen against 
war and war preparations. It was de- 
cided to form an international com- 
mittee to unite ministers of all coun- 
tries in opposition to war. 

> > > 


It is proposed to hold an interna- 
tional conference in Utrecht in 1928. 
War will be studied from a theologi- 
ca. and a philosophical viewpoint. 
Frederick J. Libby was elected a4 the 
United States representative on the 
international committee. 

+ + > 


Disciples’ national conventions in 
the past. have\ been made up of 
preachers, women and a*few business 
men with few youths. This year the 
first youths’ convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ is to be held at Mem- 
phis, Nov. 11-14 in connection with 
the international convention of the 
disciples. > ¢ 

The Armistice Day message of the 
commission on international justice 
and good will of the Federal Council 
of Churches calls for the observance 
of Sunday, Nov. 7, as peace Sunday 
and the entire week in behalf of 
world peace. 

+ > > 


The campaign of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. to raise a $15.,- 
000,000 pension fund has been 
launched. The laymen’s committee in 
the synods of Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more and West Virginia have been 
busy on the poet - 


An educational program for South 
America, involving the co-operation 
of six church boards and. the com- 
mittee on co-operation ‘in ' Latin 
America, was outlined at a recent 
conference i. ae ae N, Y. 


Students and faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary of New York 
last year co-operated in raising a 
Triendship fund of $1500 to enable a 
Japanese to come to the seminary for 
a year’s special study. It was hoped 
that he might serve his homeland 
better on his return and also con- 
tribute to the international fellow- 
ship of the seminary. 

+ + + 


The McKeesport (Pa.) First Pres- 
byterian Church has just celebrated 
its 125th anniversary. -. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
HONORS DR. DOWNS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Nov. 6—The Grasselli 
medal, awarded annually for the 
“most useful contribution to applied 
chemistry made in a paper read be- 
fore the American section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry” has been 
awarded to Dr. Charles Raymond 
Downs, of New York City. 

The presentation was made before 
a joint meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, the American sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and the American Electro- 
chemical Society just held here. 


Sa 
The Christian Science 
Benevolent Association 
SANATORIUM 


910 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, 
ass. 


A temporary home for those 
under Christian Science treat- 
ment and a resort where 
Christian Scientists may go and 
recruit. Staff of nurses and 
attendants available when this 
assistance is needed. 


Address correspondence regarding 
admittance and requests for _appli- 
cation blanks to The Christian 
Science Benevolent Association, 206 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


pendent of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, whence have emanated 
frequent dispositions of an arbitrary 
nature drawn up by ministers often 
incompetent for the task of devising 
statutes for regulating the inner 
functioning of these universities. 
‘Controversy in this connection con- 
tinues and the matter is stjjl under 
litigation, being difficult of. solution. 
The present Government, in order to 
tone down the asperities which have 
arisen out of old. quarrels, has 
chosen to give a ‘proof of its. good 
intentions in regard to these centers 
of learning by restoring ‘to the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca the landed 
property which had been taken from 
it by the state. 
An Ancient University 

~ This university which ig Spain oc- 
cupies the position of ford and 


Cambridge in England, or, say, Bo- 


logna’ in Italy, has alwags been an 
object of special attention on the 


| 


part of the crowned heads of Spain, | 


particularly in the days when it was 
an institution of a theological or re- 
ligious character. It was founded by 
Alfonso IX in the thirteenth century. 
Alfonso X (the Wise) granted it im- 
portant privileges, and this latter 
monarch decreed in 1252 that the 
city council “should protect and de- 
fend the teachers and students in 
their rights and not permit that they” 
should become the object of con- 
straint or restrictions.” Alfonso X 
was assisted by its doctors in his 


of these men hate been exiled, others 
have had to leave the country to es- 
cape the consequences of their out-| 
spokenness. It is significant that for 
nearly three years the literary and 
intellectual center of Spain, the 
Ateneo of Madrid, has been reduced 
to silence, whereas in pre-Directo- 
rate days on this platform no restric- 
tions were imposed in regard to the 
expression of the speakers’ views. It 
is only two years since Professor 
Unamuno, well known in many a 
country besides Spain, had to resign 
his chair at the Unfversity of Sala- 
manca for expressing opinions of a 
more or less republican nature. For 
this he was deported to the Canary 
Islands, together with Rodrigo Sori- 
ano, the editor of Espafia Nueva, 

whence they were rescued by the di- 
rector of a French newspaper whose 
democratic ideas are well known. 
Many think Spaniards are not con- 
vinced that the title of Doctor of Let- 
tera has been suitably bestowed on 
the Dictator. 


KANSAS CITY PREPARES 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. (4) — Final 
plans, subject to any alterations 
which may be suggested by Pregi- 
dent Coolidge, have been completed 
by the Liberty Memorial dedication 
committee, which will entertain the 
Chief Executive when he comes here 
Nov. 11 to dedicate Kansas City’s 
new memorial building. The main 
social event will be a luncheon which 
both President Coolidge and Mrs. 
Coolidge will attend. 


chitects have 
problem of getting as much ag pos- 
sible in the scallest ‘area possible 
‘and with minimum cost in an excep- 
tionally attractive way. 
able to preserve the old beams from 
the original house. The light walls 
and/contrasted floor of hollow bricks 
keep the room from being heavy, es- 
pecially with such a low 

The old peasant stove (Bauernoten) 
is a romantic touch, and the 
form and globular tiles relieve 
the straight lines of the ceiling. The 
modern lounge-bed and ample book- 
shelf add to the cozy appearance of 
the place, while the fine lines of the 
= add something of dignity to the 
whole. 


They were 


tenia 


It is im just such application of 


fine old features of architecture of a 
bygone century or of bygone cen- 
turies that Austria will keep and re- 
inforce the tradition that belongs to 
the country. 


CANADA’S TELEGRAPH BILL. 
TORONTO, Ont., (Special Corre- 


spondence)—Canada’s telegraph bill 
was $11,520,323 in 1925, according to 
the latest available official figures. A 
total of 11,436,884 telegrams were 
transmitted during the year, or more 
than one for.every man, woman and 
child in the Dominion. Messages re- 
ceived from the United States mum- 
bered 2,747,324. 
patched to England and continental 
Europe totalled 924,036, while those 
received in return. amounted to. 
5, 


Cablegrams dis- 


179,939. 
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Antique Teapots 
Chocolate Pots 


("ae Pots 
Watch Stand ugs 


Pitcher with Old Seal of New York State 


— © B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The 


Lowestoft Porcelain 
A remarkable collection, and a triumph to have procured it. 
For Lowestoft ware, sought after from the very ki 
the pottery in 1756, has been in such constant demand by 
modern collectors, it is now scarcely obtainable. The con- 
noisseur wil] see in this exhibition all] the characteristic charm 
and the authenti¢ marks of Lowestoft. 


That slightly opaque glaze, the distinctive patterns—from 
the gold-starred cobalt blue borders, the floral decorations 
in relief, dainty vignetted landscapes, to the i impressive crests 
and escutchéons of their first owners—the amusing little 
conceits of thumb reste and double-twisted handles, the ‘odd 
fineals, the shapes—all of them are embodied in this group. 


4 


Magnificent Dinner Services 


One, dated 1767, bears the floral and armorial crest of Sir 
George Cranfield Berkeley, Lord High Admiral of Portugal. 


A second, the coat of arms of the Ear] of Kinnoul, Scotlarid. 


A third has the cypher and coronet of Vicomte T. Du Lac. 


Decorative Single Picces 
Large Bowls 
Tea Services 


Tea Bowls 


Lanterns 
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SEVENTH FLOOR 


ACCESS BY MADISON AVENUE ELEVATORS 


Salons 
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INVESTMENT TRUST 
RAISES DIVIDEND 


International Securities Trust, of 
America has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 42 cents on its common shares, 
payable on Dec. 1, te shareholders of 
record Nov. 15. This represents an ad- 
vance of 3 cents over the quarterly 
dividend of 39 cents paid on the com- 
mon shares Sept. 1. 

The usual dividends of $1.75 on 7 per 

.. 44900 28 cent preferred, $1.62% on 6% per cent 
k pf 100 99 4g —t! orelarend, and $1.50 on 6 per cent pre- 
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The Poet of Liberty 


A Review by Samvuert C. Cuew, Bryn Mawr College 


A ew of Swinburne, b 


aw ork: Genres oran Company. 


ical study of Swinburne, which 
Mr. Welby published 14 years 
ago, appeared at a time when there 
was little chance that it would meet 
with much success. It is a good 


T HE modestly proportioned crit- 


- though slight piece of work, unde- 


serving of neglect. But neithcr it 
nor Mr. Welby’s subsequent literary 
studies held the promise of unusual 
excellence which is attained in this 
new and far more ambitious “Study 
of Swinburne.” This larger book ap- 
pears at an appropriate time, when 
in the successive volume of the de- 
finitive “Bonchurch” edition of the 
poet’s writings Sir Edmund Gosse 
and Mr. Thomas James Wise have 
been collecting together not only all 
the poetry and dramas, but the prose 
works as well, with a considerable 
amount of hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial. 

The original manuscripts of all 
this new matter are in Mr. Wise's 
famous library; until now they have 
been accessible to only such stu; 
dents as have had at their command 
the numerous small pamphlets in 
which, to secure copyright and for 
other reasons, Mr. Wise privately 
printed the poet’s posthumous works. 
Mr. Welby has had the advantage of 
Mr. Wise’s permission to make use 
of all the resources of the “Ashley 
Library”; he has also used the afore- 
said pamphlets. His _ publishers, 
therefore, give a somewhat mislead- 
ing impression when they announce 
that Mr. Welby “has spent many 
years collecting the material which 
has made this unique critical biog- 
raphy possible. Much of his infor- 
mation has been gathered from col- 
lections hitherto unavailable for 
study and quotation.” 

Collection Always Available 


With no intention to question the 
fact (which is obvious on every page 
of Mr. Welby’s fine book) that he has 
spent many years in study of his 
subject, one may suggest, that a more 
accurate statement of thé case would 
Tread: “Mr. Wise has spent many 
years collecting the material of 
which Mr. Welby has been permitted 
to make use.” As a matter of fact his 
collection has always been “avail- 
able” to serious students, for the 
owner of the “Ashley Library” is as 
well known for his generosity and 
hospitality to scholars as for his 


“own admirably thorough knowledge 


of bibliography. The present re- 
wiewer can never forget the happy 
hours spent in that library at Hamp- 
stead. 

For the rest, almost all the unpub- 
lished Swinburne material is acces- 
sible in the Wise-Shorter-Gosse- 
Watts-Dunton pamphlets, q set of 
which is in the British Museum. The 
exceptions are a few pieces unpub- 
lishable because of their scabrous 
nature. Concerning these Mr. Welby 
is less reticent than any of his pre- 
decessors, some of whom were of 
course unaware of their existence, 
while Mr. Wise himself, in the mag- 
nificent “Catalogue of the Ashley Li- 
brary,” contents himself with the 
barest bibliographical record witb- 
out comment. The question of in- 
debtedness may be summed up some- 
what as follows: Mr. Wise could not 
have written Mr. Welby’s book, but 
Mr. Welby could not have written it 
had not the Wise collections been ac- 
cessible to him. 

Enthusiasm for Subject 

Enriched by knowledge of these 
manuscripts, Mr. Welby is fortified 
for his task by the possession of en- 


thusiasm for his subject. In this re- 
spect his book exhibits a striking 
contrast to the unsympathetic biog- 
raphy of Swinburne which Harold 


. Nicolson published a few months ago 


in the “English Men of Letters” 
series. Mr. Welby belongs to the 
large company of now middle-aged 
people who were fascinated by the 
poet’s genius in their period of 
adolescence; what is more impor- 
tant, he belongs to the much smaller 
company of those for whom Swin- 
burne’s poetry has not in later life 
lost its charm. He is ready to make 
all necessary (and some unneces;- 
sary) admissions, but he never adopts 
the tone of apology and excuse. 

He carries, indeed, the warfare 
into the camp of the anti-Swin- 
burnians on many occasions. In- 
stead, for example, of indulging in 
cheap witticisms at the expense of 
Watts-Dunton and the Putney house- 


' hold, he is at pains to indicate tha 


debt of the world to Watts-Dunton. 
He refuses to -helittle the first 
famous series of “Poems and Ballads’ 


T. Earle Welby. 


or to rate, -as does Mr. Nicolson so 
perversely, the second series higher. 
He does not echo Mr. Chesterton’s 
sneer that the “Songs Before Sun- 
rise” were of a sunrise that never 
came up; but shows on the contrary 
that to a greater degree than any 
other English political and polemicai 
poetry they possess a value and 
vitality independent of the immediate 
political situation which gave rise to 
them. Greatly daring, he rates 
“Erechtheus” higher than “Atalanta” 
—an opinion for which there is much 
to be said, especially if the second 
play be related, as Mr. Welby relates 
it, to the exalted “republicanism” of 
the political poems. 

Especially valuable is his clear-cut 
explanation of what Swinburne in- 
tended by “republicanism.” This por- 
tion of Swinburne’s work is thus of a 
universal application to which such 
political verse as Hugo’s “Les Chati- 
ments” has no claim whatever. 
Ethically (though the poet himself 
never knew it) the “Songs Before 
Sunrise” are worlds removed from 


-and worlds above the purely “occa- 


sional” political verse of his French 
master. 
“Songs” the Corner Stone 
The “Songs” are properly regarded 
by Mr. Welby as the corner stone of 
Swinburne’s achievement, for the 
central thesis of this study, clearly 


enunciated in the opening chapter, is |- 


that Swinburne is the poet of liberty. 
That has often before now been said, 
but never so convincingly related to 
all the facts and factors of the poet’s 
life. This thesis is made to account 
for, among many other phenomena, 
the excoriating and, if they be not 
understood, repellent sonnets on 
Napoleon III. The wretched ex- 
Emperor is regarded not as an in- 
dividual but as the type of Tyranny. 
In similar fashion Mazzini and the 
other patriots who figure in the 
“Songs,” for all Swinburne’s per- 
sona] devotion to them, are types of 
all devotees of “Our Lady of Liberty.” 

It is along such lines as these that 
Mr. Welby’s study progresses. About 
all the lyrical and narrative poetry 
he has something of value to say, 
though one wishes that he had not 
contented himself with a bare com- 
mendation of “The Tale of Balen” 
but had tried to account for its suc- 
cess among Swinburne’s late works. 
(It has not, I believe, been remarked 
that that success is due in large part 
to the poet’s amazingly close follow- 
ing of Malory’s version of the story. 
Often the stanzas change hardly 
more than the order of the original 
words. With remarkable tact Mr. 


Welby singles out the score or so of 
poems that still possess an appeal 
amid the waste and welter of the 
later volumes. 

The critic is less excellent when 
he comes to the dramas. He rates 
“Locrine”—which at best is a merely 
astonishing tour de force which no 
poet who possessed real dramatic in- 
stinct would have perpetrated—too 
highly. He will not succeed in per- 
suading many people to read “Both- 
well.” He has little that is either 
‘new or valuable to say about the 
prose writings, contenting himself 
with repetition of the conventional 
comment that beneath the poet’s 
congenital fault of exaggeration the 
sense of relattve values is not lost. 
In the face of the later essays on 
minor Jacobeans and of the enormous 
mass of verbiage devoted to the 
moribund works of Victor Hugo it 
would be difficult to substantiate this. 

Taken all in all, however, and not 
excepting Sir Edmund Gosse’s much 
too highly rated “official” biography, 
this is the soundest and best book 
that has been devoted to the life, 
character and work of the last of 
the great Victorian poets. 


es Clemenceau, 
iner Thompson. 
Mifflin Company. 


Demosthenes, by Geo 
translated by Charles } 
Boston: Houghton, 
$2.50. 


“ EMOSTHENES” is the -trib- 
DE of an orator to an orator, 
a patriot to,a patriot, and, 
above all, a man to a man. The 
author declares that he has had 
no intention of writing either biog- 
raphy or history: he wished only to 
hold up before the world once more 
the picture of a great Greek who 
for a generation fought to save 
Athens and who failed only because 
Athenians were unable to match his 
heroism. He sees in the life of his 
hero a tragic drama, of which the 
background is the wars with 
Macedonia, the protagonist, Demos- 
thenes, and the antagonists, Philip 
and Atschines. But his book is 
really an oration—eloquent, noble, 
and moving—on the theme of patri- 
otism, 
It was inevitable that “Demos- 


thenes” should be taken as the 


Himself, in Person 
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lilustration From “The Tale of Mr. Tootleoo,”” Book of Nonsense In Verse and 
Colored Pictures, by Elinor and Bernard Darwin (Harper). 
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A Collector’s Hunting-Ground 


ae gg Luck in England, by Alice 
Van er Carrick. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3. 


OW does Mrs. Carrick manage 

always to be so enthusiastic? 

Ah, yes, the answer is easy. 
She has a hobby. Fortunately for 
her, it is a useful, dividend-produc- 
ing hobby which converts the money 
lavished upon it into a profitable in- 
vestment in book material. 


Indeed, Mrs. Carrick has a beguil- 
ing way of talking about “next-to- 
nothing” antiques and wonderful 
bargains dug out of “pokey shops” 
that almost tempts readers to think 
that they could go collecting with no 
more than a pocketful of change. 
Whether profitable or extravagant, 
Mrs. Carrick’s collecting must pay 
for itself a hundred times over in 
pleasure. 

This time the collecting has been 
done in England. All European 
countries have been wonderful hunt- 
ing grounds for amateur collectors, 
and much more so for dealers, since 
the war. Auctions are pathetically 
numerous, and one dealer declared 
that the antique business was about 
spoiled now, so many professional 
men were going into it privately. 

The Collector’s Zest 

Mrs. Carrick took with her to 
England a collector’s zest and knowl- 
edge, a modest amount of money and 
her young daughter. She made good 
use of all four, even of young Alicia. 

Chairs, tables, mirrors—these are 
the principal articles of furniture 
that Mrs. Carrick cared to bring 
away from England. Glass and val- 
entines and silhouettes are her dear 
loves among the smaller antiques. 
But card cases are something new, 


"t*so early Victorian, so guilelessly 


A Satirical New Dickens 


Before the Rombardment, by Osbert Sit- 
well. London: Duckworth. 7s 6d net. 
New York: George H, Doran Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


EADERS of the brilliant 
sketches, particularly “Low 
Tides,” in the volume entitled 

“Triple Fugue” will have some no- 
tion of the kind of entertainment to 
expect in Osbert Sitwell’s first novel, 
especially when they learn that the 
scene is “Newborough,” and that the 
characters are residents of that end- 
of-the-world and respectable sea-side 
town. End-of-the-world because, as 
Sacheverell Sitwell tells us in his 
autobiographical fantasia “All in a 
Summer’s Day,” it seems to run over 
the tow Yorkshire cliffs down narrow, 
steep asphalt paths into the restless, 
gray North Sea. 

The town is Scarborough, where all 
three Sitwells spent much of their 
youths, and the vivid descriptions in 
this astonishing novel come from 
personal observation as well as that 
peculiarly Sitwellian vision by which 
prose takes on some of the charac- 
teristics of modern painting and com- 
monplace things assume unforget- 
table significances. 

This, however, is not what makes 
the novel astonishing to the present 
writer, who has carefully read every 
published word of the three Sit- 
wells. After “Discursions on Travel, 
Art and Life,” and “Triple Fugue,” 
it is not surprising to find much 
poetry in the novel; images which 
seem to bear their hall- mark of au- 
thorship, such as, “these splinter- 
ing steel rollers (of the North Sea) 
thudded at the town all day.” or this 


to describe the early morning foot- 
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steps of the maid-of-all-work when 
she comes forth from her room and 
enters the corridors of the Superb 
“As she moved, these minute, 
crackling vibrations were lost in the 
cascades of sound which her clumsy 
feet unloosed to dash up against 
tiled walls.” 

One notices, too, a fresh image 
shared between the author and his 
sister, Edith Sitwell, in her lovely 
“Elegy on Dead Fashions,” that of 
green baize for leaves and lawns. 
We expected such things, and also 
the pointed satire of a social era 
generally known as “Victorian,” 
which was still putting forth be- 
lated buds in places like “Newbor- 
ough” “Before the Bombardment” of 
the European War brought the final 
disintegration. 

But what strikes at least one 
reader with astonishment is the 
curious blend of poetry, social sat- 
ire, and a profound sympathy which, 
in the truest sense, is tenderness. 
The brilliantly sustained manner of 
the book cannot hide this deeper 
wisdom which has come to a satirist 
and poet whose occasional former 
bitterness is transformed into an 
impersonal weapon of facts as he 
sees them. In a brief notice it is. not 
possible to describe the contents of 
such an unusual novel in detaii. One 
can only advise others to read it. 
Apart from its ste®tling promise of 
still bigger things, “Before the Bom- 


bardment” is a fine piece of work, |. 


judged by ‘the highest standards. It 
will be read when ninety-nine .hun- 
dredths of the fiction written since 
the time of Dickens is deep buried 
in oblivion. R. L. M. 


pretty, so eloquent of our fastidious 
grandmothers’—and so good an in- 
vestment, for they are just at the 
beginning of being a collecting vogue, 
and Mrs. Carrick forecasts that in 
two or three years their value will 
be multiplied by five. Altogether she 
bought 17 card cases while she was 
in England and she plans to dis- 
play the collection against a back- 
ground of black velvet, just as ker 
pressed glass cup plates are now 
arranged in her home at Hanover, 
N. H. 

It is not cup plates, however, but 
silhouettes that. come first to us 
when we think of Mrs. Carrick’s 
house. They were the first objects 
she showed us when we ventured to 
call one summer at “The Next-To- 
Nothing House,” as she has named 
the cottage where Daniel Webster 
roomed when he was a student at 
Dartmouth. And silhouettes again 
were the last thing she spoke of be- 
fore we left. They are her dearest 


love, 
Silhouette Luck Good 


Her silhouette luck was good in 
England and she never writes more 
enchantingly than when she dis- 
courses on such finds. 


Whether one is out for silhouettes 
or for one of a hundred other ob- 
jects of collector’s ardor, England 
sounds like a treasure mine Where 


Carrick phrases it, for a few notes 
of a song. Do not be misled. That 
does not mean that one can buy good 
pieces for nothing, or that the pocket- 
ful of change will go very far. It 
does mean that good pieces are 
cheaper than in America if one goes 
to the right places and is equipped 
with knowledge. To supply a little 
of the necessary knowledge Mrs. 
Carrick has followed the estimable 
method used in her “Collector’s Luck 
in France” and has included a list 
of reliable dealers, with their ad- 
dresses and specialties. She has also 
frankly told what she paid for every 
object that she bought, so that her 
readers may have some basis of com- 
parison. 

It is not merely as a collector that 
Mrs. Carrick goes traveling. Not the 
object but the background and the 
associations interest her most. Her 
enthusiasm extends to houses and 
old churches, to benign countrysides 
and friendly folk. “Two years ago,” 
She writes, “when I was in Paris, I 
felt that pebbles tossed casually into 


+the air would hit history; here (in 


England) I make no such effort: I 
have but to reach out my hand.” Her 
antiques are just that much tangible 
history. That is one, and perhaps the 
greatest, reason why what she writes 
interests others than collectors. An- 
Other is that she writes informally, 
and always out of a well-stocked and 
eager thought. 


precious things can he had, as Mrs. 


Mumorist and Humanist 


my Life and Times, by Jerome K. 

erome. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 16s. net. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $4. 


HE way of the comic man is 
hard— nobody wil] take him 
seriously, and frequently he has 
the ideals of a philosopher. Mr. 
Jerome, the world-famous author of 
“Three Men in a Boat,” has made a 
gallant attempt to overbear his label 
and deliver his message. In “My Life 
and Times” he has written down his 
memories of the last 50 years, and 
added to them some general reflec- 
tions on the period. In reading them 
We are reminded that he wrote not 
only “Threé Men in a Boat,” but also 
“The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back.” It is the philosopher prompt- 
ed by the humorist who is talking, 
and he never allows the humorist to 
take more than a passing control. 
People and events mix up in gay 
abandon. Mr. Jerome’s experience is 
nothing if not diverse. He is a par- 
son’s son who has been railway 
clerk, tramp, actar, journalist, 
schoolmaster, secretary, solicitor’s 
clerk, humorist, lecturer, playwright, 
editor, and, in addition, he seems to 
have known all the great literary 
men of his time in England and not 
a few also in America. He does 
write, not chronologically but as 
the impulse moves him, and as he has 
never been able to keep a diary, he 
reconstructs his early youth by copi- 
ous reference to his mother’s. He has 
many good stories, and the general 
impression left by his book is that of 


a very genial gentleman remember- 
ing wisely, copiously, wittily, and 
imparting unimpeachable’ though 
hardly original advice to the younger 
generation. 

Perhaps the two best sections are 
those on America and on the war. 
In the former gentle fun is made 
of the American’s determination to 
walk as little as possible, and gen- 
erous tribute is paid to his tre- 
mendous hospitality to the itinerant 
English lecturer. The final para- 
graphs are devoted to a denuncia- 
tion of lynch law as applied to un- 
tried (and usually innocent) Ne- 
groes. 

The war is dealt with dispassion- 
ately in a wise-after-the-event way. 
The “German atrocities” of Fleet 
Street origin are exposed as they de- 
served to be, a survey of sorts of 
pre-war foreign policy is indulged in, 
and we are given some vivid accounts 
of war at first hand and bidden to re- 
member that mankind must still be 
vigilant if a further catastrophe fs 
to be avoided. 
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An Oration on Patriotism 


apologia of Clemenceau, in which. he 
seeks to explain his own motives 
by describing the actions of an- 
other; and it is easy to see in the 
position of the two men many_paral- 
lels. Both had to arouse a people 
to heroic effort in a crisis of na- 
tional history; both were opposed 
by able men who (perhaps honestly) 
were “defeatists”; and both found 
their most Msidious enemies within 
the boundaries of their own coun- 


vi Lessons Recorded 

We are too near the Frenchman to 
tell how far ft is reasonable to meas- 
ure him against the Greek; but there 
is no doubt, probably, that Demos- 
thenes was an inspiration and an 


ideal for Clemenceau long before this 
book was written. It is not fanciful 
to believe that Clemenceau felt the 
similarity between them and, in the 
stressful years of 1917 and 1918, was 
nerved to action by a memory of the 
“Philippics” and the “Oration on the 
Crown.” Demosthenes failed and 
Clemenceau succeeded; but the ex- 
perience taught the French. states- 
man many lessons, and these he 
has recorded here. 

Perhaps the kernel of his sympathy 
for the great Athenian is found in the 
fact that they were both patriots at a 
time when in some high quarters pa- 
triotism was looked upon as old- 
fashioned and internationalism was 
becoming more than a theory. For 
both of them the fatherland was not 
only an ideal; it was the transcend- 
ent ideal, compared with which all 
others were of no account. A by no 
means hostile historian has described 


‘|Clemenceau in the following terms: 


“He was not only a cynic but he was 
a cold and brutal realist. No means 
could be neglected if the end were to 
be reached. No honor, no principle, 
no man was eacred to him if it stood 
in the path to his goal, He had no 
faith. All these destructive and nega- 
tive qualities, however, were re- 
deemed by his intense love of coun- 
try, by his glowing wish to leave 
France greater, stronger, and freer 
than she had been. He made of his 
country his faith. There have been 
great Europeans. Clemenceau was 
not among them. He was a great 
Frenchman.” 


Why Athens Failed 
Whether this is a fair estimate of 
him in general or not, it throws 
some light on his admiration of De- 
mosthenes. For in the Greek he 


found another man who had no 
thought except for his country. In 
his life he read an apologue for 
the instruction of modern nations 
and modern statesmen. 

The primary lesson he derives 
from the study of Athens is that 
it failed, as did Rome later, because 
its citizens were unable to endure 
the responsibilities of peace. In war, 
as a long series of victories proves, 
they could be heroic; but the harder 
problem they were unable to solve. 
It was to “show themselves capable 
of holding methodically—even some- 
times against their inclination—to 
a discipline of peace made up of 
constraints, for the sake of a social 
development beneficial to all and to 
each.” “Hellas,” he says, “produced 
a marvellous group of great person- 
alities. The national coherence that 
could assure their full yield was 
lacking. Therein lies a great lesson 
that.we have missed too long.” 

It will be seen that M. Clemen- 
ceau reads the history of the decline 
of Athens as a moralist. He has 
nothing to sey of the social and 
economic conditions of which the 
typical modern historian makes so 
much. The decline of Greece, he 
declares over and over, was due to 
the Athenian inability to develop a 
social conscience except in moments 
of national peril, and to subordinate 
individual liberty to the long and 
exacting processes of peaceful de- 
velopment of the state. But the love 
of the fatherland, patriotism, he 
maintains, suffers a severer strain in 
peace than in war and requires a 
nobler devotion. And the fatherland, 
which men will always fight hero- 
ically to save, can and will reward 
them as no vague pan-hellenism or 
internationalism ever can. 


Ideals and Action 
“The fatherland,” he says, “is the 
living frame of the thoughts and 
emotional impulses of every kind. ... 
From it we derive a synthetic educa- 
tion of our organically related sen- 


sibilities, the sum of which we 
should like to leave to our posterity. 
Through the erring saa we take rank 
in an idealistic development that 
adds to our importance in our own 
eyes and that carries us forward to 


higher achievements. ... The coun- 
try makes the citizen in the degree 
that it can establish him in har- 
monious groups, groups that will 
be all the finer as men become more 
intelligent. To ennoble such a con- 
federation of thinking beings there 
is no other way than to bring it to 
increase in disinterestedness. The re- 
actions between nation and nation 
form the stuff from which is made the 
developments of history, and to meet 
them we need, not a dust of scattered 
individuals, but citizens bound to- 
gether by common moral ideals.” 


But the “moral ideals” are useless 
so long as they remain mere words, 
without ripening into action. The 
trouble with the Greeks was, that 
they talked too much. They loved the 
heroic discussion and admired the 
eloquent orator; they \were always 
ready to kindle to exalted sentiments; 
and they could always be mo- 
mentarily aroused by brilliant 
rhetoric. While they were enthu- 
siastic, they could perform great 
deeds; but when the excitement 
ended they lapsed immediately into 
debate. Is it possible that Clem- 
enceau, when he wrote “Greeks” 
thought “French”? Who can say? 
The famous debate on whether the 
crown should be awarded to Demos- 
thenes lasted eight years and, al- 
though it is one of the chief reasons 
why Demosthenes is remembered, be- 
cause of the orations he delivered in 
defense of his claim, it was for the 
Athenians perhaps primarily an ex- 
citing logomachy or war of words. 

To justify Demosthenes as_ the 
chief actor in this wordy war, Cle- 
menceau argues that the orator used 
the occasion for one final and great- 
est appeal to his people. “He antici- 
pated victory, but defeat would have 


-}left him went That truth he would 


continue to make manifest in a final 
appeal in which Athens would be 


made to see that it had more need; 


of him than he of it, since, should 
the verdict go against him, he, De- 
mosthenes, would carry with him 
into exile an Athens finer than the 
one he left behind—an Athens that 
his own effort had created and that 
would not cease to live in him.” He 
defeated Actschines, but he did not 
escape an exile from which he never 
returned. And yet, within 50 years 
Athens was commemorating him with 
statues and loading his memory with 
honors, It was the old story of a 
public unable to endure the re- 
proaches of its greatest man, but, 
when it was too late, realizing his 
greatness. 

All this is told with immense elo- 
quence and gusto, Any reader for 
whom Demosthenes had been only 
a name will find the little book a 
brilliant introduction to his life: for 
those who are more interested in 
Clemenceau, it will be equally reveal- 
ing. If the meagure of a man is to be 
found in the things he admires, the 
great Frenchman’s admiration ,of 
Demosthenes is perhaps a better 
gauge of his character than even his 
deeds. No dotbt there are those who 
will say that his book is only an elo- 
quent plea for provincialism, and 
that the political developments of the 
future will take a different road from 
that which he points out. And yet, 
although his theme is patriotism, his 
admiration is for a strong but good 
man. “When Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus,” says he, “presents Demos- 
thenes as the greatest orator of all 
time, I permit myself to find the 
praise inadequate, since words with- 
out action can be no more than vain 
sound. In the full sense of the words, 
Demosthenes was a man. It is 
enough, If you consider it well, it is 
much.” R. M. G. 


Hope for the ‘State 


The Modern State, by Prof. R. M\ Mac- 
Iver. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 21s 
net. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. 


ROFESSOR MacIVER’S “Com- 
[PD munity.” when it was published 

nearly 10 years ago, was at once 
recognized as an extremely important 
contribution to the theory of society. 
Hig new book, in which the theories 
of the old one are developed and 
much that was there sketched in 
outline receives more particular 
treatment, should, and undoubtedly 
will, be given ut least an equal wel- 
come. For there can be no question 
of the value of this discussion of a 
subject which is becoming of more 
and more urgent interest. 

“The State has no finality, can 
have no perfected form. What we 
mame democracy is a beginning and | 
not an end.” These are the first 
words of his preface, and his histori- 
cal chapters, though only incidental 
to his proper theme, which is the 
analysis of the nature, functions and 


limitations of the State as it now is 
and as it may be in the future, are 
a lucid summary (well worth having 
for its own sake) of civic evolution. 

That the State cannot be absolute 
in form is, however, something of a 
commonplace. Professor Maclver is 
more concerned to show that it can- 
not, or at least should not, be abso- 
lute in power. This again, in spite 
of the great influence which the 
writings of Hegel had on the political 
theory of the nineteenth century, is 
no new contention. 

The originality of Professor Mac- 
Iver’s essay lies in his views as to 
the nature of its limitations. See- 
ing on one side an assertion of in- 
dividualism which would make a 
decent social life impossible, and 
on the other arrogation of power to 
the State which could only mean 
the curtailment of legitimate, and 
not only harmless but beneficent, in- 
dividuality, he finds a “via media” in 
his theory of the community as a 
collective entity transcending and 
controlling, by its will, all functional 
associations which, being part ot it, 
are less than it. These associations 
include not only such bodies delib- 
erately formed for a definite and 
limited purpose, as trade unions, em- 
ployers’ associations and other 
groups, political, social or religious, 
but the State itself. That there is a 
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difference between. the State and 
other associations, Professor Mac- 
Iver admits. 

The essential difference between 
other associations and the State lies 
just in this: that the other associa- 
tions are limited primarily by their 
objective, which is particular, 
whereas the State is limited pri- 
marily by its tmstrument, which 
is particular, while its objective is 
general, within the limits so im- 
posed, 


In other words, the State overlays 
the other associations, because “all 
civilized men must be members or 
subjects of a State, because they are 
all members of some community and 
must share its external social condi- 
tions.”- But it does not permeate 
them, because, as separate expres- 
sions of the community, they have 
‘their own particular functions with 
which the State is not concerned, 


It is impossible to examine here, in 
the detail that it deserves, Professor 
Maclver’s exposition of what he be- 
lieves to be, both for the association 
and for the individual, the nature and 
extent of their legitimate immunity 
from State control or influence. It 
must suffice to say that that exposi- 
tion is well worth the study, which 
the author’s lucidity and distinction 
of style make a pleasure. Professor 
Maclver is a realist, resting theory 
on a sound basis of authenticated 
fact. He is also an idealist, scrutiniz- 
ing the present but looking always 
toward the future which he hopes to 
see arise from it, and founding his 


{hopes on that fundamental social in- 


stinct which he believes, in spite of 
temporary divisions, makes men love 
rather than hate one another. Espe- 
cially, he wishes to see the notion of 
force dissociated forever from the 
theory of the State; and then, as he 
eloquently concludes, 


Supported by all there is of kind- 
liness and sympathy in man for his 
fellowman, by that spirit of patriot- 
ism which as worked, darkly or 
clearly, throughout the whole process 
of human history, and by the instinct 
of co-operation which springs wher- 
ever we truly understand the need 
and the occasion :for it, it would 
move with more enlightened will 
towards the high fulfillment of its 
appointed task. 
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personal wirements; your identity covered | Water ¥ , - Say : 
and nt posit protected; pot ‘an em. | round. Ing eg 31 Farragut Road. ‘Tel. | Academy 0535. 225 W. 106. Live in Tampa this winter! Furnished | Clean and High Class 


ployment agency. Seid only name and ad | Breakers 9451 THE VOCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. 110 The Universal Car Goed COAL—Phone 936 enete  taetee tes 
— for detaj ,R. : . NEW YORK CITY, 503 West 111th St., West 40th St., New York—For nearly six . ne AYS rent by month or season. in every particular. 


watews Bul ing. Butte New _ Yer Apt. 4%—Elevator, two-room suite, kitch- ears specializing in the retail field. Personal Write, wire or phone. MODERATE PRICES 
a BUREAU tions, 


en, sunny, front, beautiful home, near laterviews only, ie Authorized Dealer BLOCTON COAL Co. 
Hes Broadway; convenient to all transporta- . hoi IBTON A RE : Furniture@. N I CH O LA S 126 E; Broughton Street 

‘Metropolitan Tucker 5893. SOMERVILLE, MASS.—Furnished apartment ween 7 SIN‘! $$ and. MPLOXMES Positions ADAMS MOTOR COMPANY AUTO TIRE & BA | | ERY CO. | rey egg Sony he coos 
NEW ERA PLACEMENT BUREAU (Agcy.)'| 8 rooms, modern improvements, nicely fur- | 247 eg St., _Seeerr a Tel, Prospect 2496 . PROPERTY MANAGERS 
Intelligent service for placement in OFFICES | n'shed; Christian Scientists preferred. Tel. Government and Claiborne Streets Nunn’s Place FRENCH Dry CLEANERS Tel. M-5772 1003 Wallace S. Bidg. GLOBE 
and HOMES; registration in person. ——_e_— TEACHERS AND TUTORS | 
230-81 H. W. Hellman Bidg. Los Angeles . vs : FOR Bell and Catoma Streets Phone — 1639 ° GUY F MARTIN SHOE 
menchet of tie Art of BIRgING New York — | eS EADOR. NW, Lo Phompeos. & Son Phone 2187 HOME CAFETERIA COMPANY. 


ICE BUREAUS *R RENT—One-half store on the Main } Tues. and Fri.—1425 Broadway. Philadelphia, Real Estate, Insurance 
_PERSONAL SERVIC] ars te treet in one of the best locations, For fur- | Pa.—Mon. and Thurs.—1714 Chestnut St. : _ 


« Pe We Have What You Like : 
OLIVE FARWELL ther information write or apply to 35 Ridge Mortgage Loans, Renting~—Management M onigomery $ Show Quality Shoes and H osiery 
mmissions—Personal, social, commercial, etc. mt. cone’. FB. s A lo, pany Try a7 pair LiPs — Place of Fashion aitine MIAMI at 112 E. Lafayette Street ‘ 


745 Harper Ave., Chicago. Dorchester 7243. ee & aati . 
: ROOMS TOLET paring “ttle children to 6 years for ‘the | - GROCERY COMPANY KLEIN & SON ORLO FE. H AINLIN TAMPA, FLORIDA GABEL’S BARGAIN BAZAAR 
. CORSET MAKERS a eae ALLSTON, MASS.—Attractively furnished pommer sanage Bote g 44 Goede ; Soonptete : Broughton and East Broad 


a om st 0 s. ; Cash and Deli Servi 
MRS. J. B. MORRILL apegeiie Are. ‘aie Le wel “Brighton | MANCHS Leng aed, | Exabe whet Pant Or Open Acosunts omy a labame” INSURANCE “Our success depends on GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
eae y a 
CORSET MAKER =— a “GRAY’S SHOE SHOP é Gi op of Alabama p pecialty in Ready to Wear 


Al, LSTON, MASS.—Nicely furnished square 


29 Temple . Place, _— ass. . | front room, one flight, adult American famify. r DRESSMAKING ae 521 Dauphin Street SOUTH COURT STREET 31 N. E. First Avenue South Florida Savannah’ S$ Book Shop 


366 «Fifth Avenue, Tel. Aspinwall 5124, Suite 4, 1292 C ‘ DE A’ N COMPANY C 0 fts, es 
417, Main Street, Springfield, Mass. wealth Ave, . : ata S . BOSTON Smart, dresses and sits rf. — es aoa ELICATESSEN C PAN Dade County Security Company Building Stores orporation Gi Novelti ts 
o- : ee ce aeneaeeeernes Symphony Gown. Shoppe; colored; prices rea-. ell Phone 5 | a ; Souven 
BOSTON, MASS. — Attractive, sunny sonable. 834 Mass. Ave. Phone Copley 9874-J. ne 38 Imported and Domestic Delicatessen . : Authorized Licensees and Souv 


irs 
____ BUSINESS OPPORTUN iTIES front rooms; private family. 120 Hemen- NATIONAL SEA FOOD CO. Fancy Groceries For Florida Investment PIGGLY WIGGLY 104 Past Broughton St. Savannah Ga. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA ee Sik MOVING AND STORAGE Wholesalers and Retailers fn all kinds oo J GREENBLATT : ay & with Flewers” 
canines beeen MAXCY DRAPERY | D arable 2 “2 pines ey oo de ge a og NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover oe iT teanetn alee Fl id 'R E P 7 O TASS: os RICHARDSON’S 
> “t8 a esirable rooms, newly furnishe ‘ h ~) 
SHOP, 1340 Third Street. Christian Scientists preferred. Tel. + eink t'shall deem it a pleasure to serve the read: Bell Phone 918-919 Home Phone 1006 Or a will neg cashews vou Chandler’s Corset Shop : ie ial cient ee Savant, ‘Oe 
ze ied ers of The Christian Science Menitor in their ” : : , a 
BOSTON, 79 Gainaboro St., Suite 4—Stcam | Packing and storing: local and long distance) JULIUS GOLDSTEIN Moved "trome2fs: Columbia, Hullding, t a see ges Seg 


TENCE SERVICES - 
GERISTIAR Sel . ~ | heated room, twin beds or single as desired. piano aad curniture tim 184 Harvard 8t., DAYTONA Room [012 Olympia Building Blouse and Hosiery 
‘THE FIRST CHURCH OF ¢ ‘HRIST SCIEN. | MRS. N. GARDNER. Phone Copley 5552-W. Boston 24. Telephone Talbot 2400. Jeweler Cor. E. Flagler St. and 8. 2nd Ave 


TIST, The Mother Church, Falmouth, yrway, | ) ~ , PHONE 4118 en nate Ml N h ‘é : l 
! > " Sts., Boston, Mass. Nginay. | BOSTON, 34 Fenway—Very desirable donu- Telephone. Kenmore 6754 ’ THE BOOKLEGGER —ee ae = | i - , ort aro Ina 


m. and 7:30 p. m. Sub-} yj Mail Orders ng eo Prompt Attention ROYAL STREET “Sarre , 
ject for The Mother Church and all. its branch | | single room nesr bath. — alee 8 Geanle Sad R. TIBBETTS > Books for Discriminating People 


‘ * 
nisations, “‘Adam and Fallen Man." Sun- | AUTO VAN SERVICE ie : x2 Latest Fiction Collectors’ Editions ORLANDO i 
aay, School: in The Mother Chureb at 10: 45. | BROOKLINE, MASS., 1002 Beacon St.— Furniture and piano moving | Gaston Furniture Company Loan Library ~aptaee “ Cor LOL ASHEVILLE 
_ Testimonial meeting every Wednesday evening | Pleasant, sunny room, attractively furnished. Household Goods refully Packed. ia 612 Main Street Daytona Beach, Fla. M F d whee eo 
at 7:30. bath adjoining, clean house, steam Aeat: cheer- and Forwarded The Store of Friendly Service” oon SS altian , 4 : 
= ——= SS | ee nes voces ne Pee Set | Dauphin and Franklin Realty Company ATLANTA : 
. iat WANTED fos week: of Bt ge venind “8, —_—— ‘ ' 
ERS BROOKLINE, MASS., 347 St. Pani St., Suite | Wad to Elizabeth, N. J. DAYTONA BEACH eo y p Ae ~ The MAN Store 


Cinssified advertisements for The }}| —Family"3 adults: | route. KMERSON HUNT, 16% ‘Cottage st., The Christi : : , \ . “oN ie . J : 
Christian Science “Monitor are re« |i, 10 minutes ‘0 Park Se ee ae * “Tei, | Cambridge, “Mass. Porter 3492. tian Science Monitor Beautiful Homesites Chamberlin- ohnson 


18 FOR SALB IN 
ceived at the following advertising ||| ASP inwail acos. oPeonod Orange Groves 


| 
— | 37. -W. 


22 Patton Avenue 


107 Fal th at wal fasts Bay 4330 Sunny room with three wind f IN N Twentieth St.; Hotel Tutwiler News Stand, ‘ 
wee YORK home: Christian’ Scientist preferred. "Aspiu: | WANTED-—AIl binds clothing for all! Fifth Ave, and Twentieth ‘St payee sc ( ea ahs Nk lity Merchandise ' 
ae vile Ay M uaitty Merchandise | 
‘ : BLODGETTE, Rowley, Mop. _} 0 rancis Sts. . - : 
2 Adelphi T ce 1. Gerrard 5422 NEW YORK ciry/ 532 West 111th— | — Mont mery —Moutgomery Hat Cleani ' 9 
se ea Pris.” Warm, cheery, newly decorated: ‘artistically Detter Ave. ; ictesen Coens oS) ‘ ‘ e ag aL EZTV OUS. Women’ « Apparel, Boys’ and Men’s | i? R, Rich Company 
way snbway; advautagevu t “ eaatees Mont . 
11 Via Magenta para ete 8408 elevator, Apt. 46 # busness womens: | “Tx ONIGINAT water color ‘by John 8, <eohgmdlie FLORIDA A CAFE ia REGE EIN Co 
802 Fox Bide. Tel. Rittenbouse 9186 eek YORK, 438 West 116th, opp. Columbia tian Science Monitor, Boston. Da ton ag Ue a G. “ 154 Magnolia Ave.—Tel. 1544 Par Excellence ee EG NST ‘ A. 8. JONES — J. L, ROGERS 
oes —Attractive outside bed-sitting rooms, refined . —— ssena Hote) News . N. Lexi | 
Temes and itleied 40 N. Lexington Ave. Phone. 364 
5 - , C 4 N ms ee , " . 
1658 Union Trost Bld.” . Tel Cherry 2099 NEW YORK CITY, 102 West 75th—Attrac. | 7 - bong wea dacksonville—The Union, News Co.. Stand ie 7 S5c to $1.26 ‘ READY-TO-WEAR—MILLINERY ' QUALIT Y—EFFICIENCY : 
od teva t Mh oey er send mali. WILL LOEB, — itth 45 West Bay St.; > b < MURPHY ARCADE ORGANDO, FLA. Hosiery, Bags, Jewelry, Novelties _* Piping, Vatves, Fittings, Paomps 
455 Book Bi Fi teak a ae Cadillac 5035 in wagprg e or apartmen Apartment 55. Ave. ot y Ry St. New York. Vanderbilt 8058. Reenet ay Brown's Store, 1602 Mais THE PA IN STORE BAN} “ and Bathroom Specialties 


ae 


offices: BosToN FURNISHED ROOM IN BROOKLINE, MASS. | «~~~. WEARING | APPAREL _._.| Birmingham — Webster Harris, 119 North ELSA FARRELL in Orlando’s Charjning Suburb Du Bose Co. ; MEN’S CLOTHIERS 
270 Madison Pe Tei. Caledonia 2706 wall 24170, ages; commigsion 33 1-3%. Mobile—A, George Michael, N. W. Cor, Royal , 
SRORA M portwear 
f ne oOTDSs: Oe i. _ . ° ’ 
OS, Fathourg OT OEENCE. ee urnished single. double rooms; block Broad FOR SALE. MISCELLANEOUS Tema St.; Alabama Hat Shop, 121 Hats Lingerie _ Wear. Everything for the Home. Plumbing and Heating 
Sargent:. price $2000. HKox D-244, The Chris- 
CHICAG 
1458 McCormick Bidg. ‘Tel. Wabash. 7182 surroondings. -Apt. 53, Yellowstone 7540, JEWELERS 3 Fort is ctensewes News @@8mpany | Tastily prepared Launches and Dinners, [ 
‘RS pa 
tive appointed sunny quiet room: lavatory ; DIAMONDS, pearls, 
¢ Bldg. Tel. Victor 8702 ache ak Ree. Weet Tist—Clean, attractive = Mew ‘Smyrna—Joe & Joe * Paints, Varnishes, Wallpaper, ete, Shoes Repaired’ While You Weit P. 0. Box 1403 ATLANTA, GA, Py - 
at FRANCI ie pete eo beh ag (SE): andy 42a next bath; s MBSICIANS 2 Nee oe tag eel Drug Store, 9 West /* PAINTING CONTRACTORS H A N S O N ) S ; é - hsin’ utnam Grill 
626 Van Nuys red - eu 4 F Aber 2980 ; = Y, We behow gh pe room, ; pe pan ch ate! and experienced accom: "an Viet Avtan' esrbpecdi gc agora = —— Avenue aE “ELECTRIC SHOE REPAIRING To s 57 WALNUT (Jenkins Hotel Building) 
n runn ater, $9; | , 
$e Buapire Bien A ic. anon ends elevator. BOND: Avt ne er, § shower, practice — — me ~ gro Spry St. ene ewe s Kodak Shop, 438 Fires J A CKSONVILLE _ _27 EB. Pine Street Orlando, Florida Good Food; Well Cooked 
| PORTLAND, ORE. w. Y¥ “i ; Box 8-68, The Christian Sclence Monitor, |Témpa—Fioride News Stand, Grabklia St. |... 2 *~ eee oe 50_ WHITEHALL 
| Youn mw. Sank Sid.” Tu. sata 0490) saat tin ingorScottencer wabeds, rive, | =e Maseon Aten Hew York Cie GWORGIA PROGRESSIVE LAUNDRY | Gas, Muse Clothing Co : 
} Also by Local Advertising Represents- 0211 Morningside, Apt. 44. ; UT ~ | Atlanta—Piedmont Hotel: World News Co, ‘ Family Wash. and Bundle Work ° ne ™ mpany 
i tives in many citles throughout the : ——| AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE ~ 9% Marietta St. Our Specialt | . Saitse = ts — Hats — Shoes CHARLOTTE 
f Ugited. States and other countries. 88: tel win bed Columbus 6005 ; ‘ariines 4-DOOR Franklin Sedan,.1928 delivery,’ See Rotel onary Raqetenien — LINGO oped: Prema Bay Wear Hosiery an nye 
———— eS: 8317, Apt. 5. fine condition, low mileage, color beaver Memee-Uales Newer Stand, ‘Yerminal Station RB zone S bf oa Reet iilinery” marry Gnd 
PHILADBLPHIA. PA he Lamon, 1105 | _30”Newstn “Ave. "Uraateie', A400, Prannat—Chas "Taman 4a Ball st. | a Louis G. Ratcliffe, Inc. 
Sts ees tebe eta wake tae == | sboevine—mators § Sanat Edwards Piano Company ST. AUGUSTINE _|__ DORIS BEAUTY SALON LOWERS. 
Local Classified nite ee 7 a _ AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE | Shar rlotte—Cohen’ News Stand, t Pianos, Victrolas and Victor Records | ~~ GRUBB’S ROCERY Expert Operators FLO | 
Advertisements under this : large, sunny ‘front room, hot water heat, in Pld Reino — or parties deatring by vies a obert a tot 1. | 127 West Adams Street G (CHAMBERLIN JOHNSON—DuB218 322 So. -Tryon Street Phone 2437 
sprees ine. “Minimum space ae eaten a el “Bide! BE BEocxtoa, Sane: | SES ——————"—=| AVONDALE BEAUTY SHOP| S‘#le and Fancy Groceries Balcony "Walnut 8121 : . 
minimum order four (Ap a , is 7 f . + 
tisement measuring th must | _ 3 BOOK ; ‘REP »ALRIN 3508 Saint Johns Avenue ) _ 16 Bridge Street _— Phone 986 R.A, BELL P enns lvania 
call for at least two Insertions.) , ‘ian np: —Home ye atten- ap aes eee G . ; gee Ripert Gibindberin Détinanaln Mtnyien —— . Wo © po Abe Shoe Repairing i 
a enango . ERMAN Successes ts . a. 
ROOMS AND BOARD Seer Seep 2E8! and Oponte 3106-W. a pores tbinding All BRS Be . LOOKING FOR A.’ MRS.W.D. BENT — Telephone?-129| ST. PETERSBURG bin tala tint te ayy hn St arene se 
= : 94 | el. H- ymarket meaner : 
ee ae ea ts Memacte = siete Room? _ HAWKINS DYE WORKS ..| MISS ELIZ@BETH MaciNTYRE | MILLER’S BOOKSTORE, Inc 
Fr ete “Corer. Aophawrall 208s | SOMES Petmcinent, attractively appointed || qe nnn aes tacorporated | _. “HEMSTITCHING” Booksellers —Stationets—Newsdealers CRYSTAL RESTAURANT _ 
= ment for study aod rest; | YOUNG: LADY will welcome as gursta, $0 | 221 West Adams St, Jacksonville, Fla.| ROOM 315. WEST COAST TITLR BLDG. _ MILLER'S LIBRARY - 646 and 647 Penn Street 


BL EH omen “3 or | experi rienced care N o ‘ , Maan desi l ad 

oe ee = eet, po Bo o a. tet KATHIIYN Ba pe Rethuetee, che = vacation c% the country ; eee Ramen : “my , — prota - ce F NODE 93 Fourth and Centra] — 64 N. Broad St. | ; 
~ . urb; sib ts; oil burner: terms rea- , —— - ristian Scientists preferred. Write for par- vert in the Classified Adver- ‘ : : Alsc Annex, 537 Penn Street 
4 4 Box E-266, The Christian maw t THE COLBURNS Monitor, oe 265, The Christian "Rclenes tising columns of The Christian ~ DOMESTIC NEW WAY oe Ww. HEWITT, INc. Gi RISTMAS CARDS “ 

: ® Moniter, -Beston. in| Well appointed attractive rest Science Monitor. LAUNDRY | Plumbing, Heating "| . Beautiful Designs, Engraved or Printed Hotel Crystal & Cafeteria 


home oa 
a rate ogee en Sete Bene. Bray Hoose; douse: pri- care ai and attention as Sostves j state, maternity ; _WASTED—Piano Pupils tooiee Re 4 | m ity | : i' Independently Owned and Controlled and Ges-Fittin g nes > ‘HANCOCK CO. 733 Penn Street 
Phone 244 " : ; Home is cur anly comnetitar _ 
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, Crafts and Decoration 


oo _ ee — | 


the background Ae 
"Building Designs From Cut Paper tre thorourny ar. oemraner| The Hemstitched Frock 
1M ‘est patterns and pictures|the paper pattern thus drawn, the @ dull fish ‘ts pyro, Past reo | pened ie as ealle,. 


out of paper cut into various| pencil marks being carefully fol-| design only with this final coat in| k. can 
shapes is a craft which com-| lowed, and these patterns are used-in| order to give the crépe paper the E gpey DP Sot Soenseshe gina tts 8 
bines the use of paint and cut-out | cutting glazed kindergarten papers of| necessary hard finish. c volle, ifmen, crépe-de-chine, flat| 
decorations. No technical knowledge | different colors, with which the de-| . ~inting the Background rahe and crépe Romaine. The only 
or course of training is required in/| sign is built up. These cut patterns/ pasts the design in plate as al-|things absolutely necessary to tts 
order to achieve good results. One} then are glued or pasted to some ready indicated, and then cover the|happy accomplishment are a ood 
need not possess an extraordinary | foundation, and the parts are joined | entire surface with one coat of trans-| pattern, preferably one which has al- 
color sense because the work usually | just as they are shown in the picv| parent gmber paint. Next, paint over |ready been used successfully with-|is much the heavier, such as in fist 
involves the copying of a design | ture. Almost everyone is familiar this coat, in the background only,|out the hemstitching, material in| crépe, should be hemstitched only 
or picture and the colors in the orig- | with children’s built-up posters, and omitting the design, with the colors| Which the threads are reasonably | crosswise, as lemgthwise panels look 
inal can be closely followed. the method of work is identical. - desired for the background, Finally,| easy to draw, and a fair supply of| quite different from those going 
sive n cleat iden of attractive ar. | expecially adaptable to pottery, come | Déimt the design, touching up tne patience. For & beginner, linen or |xcross the material 
: , i cotton crépe or voile are the easiest 
ticles that can be decorated accord-/|sists largely of painting back- Nuuatetie;n so that they resco gg. the oflk eréua wore “pe tow t vere average ort 
- ing to this technique. The pottery by | grounds. The most interesting part of the crépe Romaine are rather more dif- o those i hom sounds 
intriguing patterns and splashes of The unbroken pictures or designs wists ie “ealacting the. apices ian ana noent a very wearisome task, 
gay singing colors brings interest are frst cut tom decorated crépe background Often combinations of| Other dressed that do not depend Aeeagemes s morgen m 
ee weet corners. The tote grt — ¥ Pm gta é colors are ‘effective, such as coral | for their beauty on hemstitching may 
little table screen reflects the lamp- “eee pantie : oo po en! ppd OOO silver, blue-bronze and apple-|be cutout in amore or-less casial 
light in any direction desired, and tin con with sathh nik Stneh bs sa green, cerise, violet and orange, gold- | fashion. A half-inch or so either way |. | 
ie een tees | OF woo Stippli a bronze and Chinese-red, crimson and | will not be disastrous to their ap-| simple and requ 
browns, green and gold is delightful. ppling Backgrounds : | lavender. pearance, but hemstitehing demands particularly if one does one sie of | 
New things need not be adherea Any picture cut from a magazine; 4 lovely background for the pop-|an absolutely straight line for panels, the hemstitching in private and keeps 
to as foundations for this fascinating | cover, poster, or art calendar can|py-red and green buds and stems,|for edges of collars.and cuffs, and the ‘sécéad side for sociable work 
way of providing color. Neglected be used desi as shown in one jar illustrated, is|for the hem line. The only way to 
things, dingy things, worn things, 6 ee eee bl Oak *leaves of rust-|make sure of this when cutting is when there aré people dropping in. 
need only an application of design | designs, cut from folds of decorated | !Ue-sreen. - ‘To prevent a dress from becoming 
and color to make them attractive|cTépe or napkins, are the most ee obsolete through a chasge in tash- 
again. As scratched workbox, tiny easily successful because they are 2 ion regarding the length of skirts, 
chests, handkerchief and stocking | S0ft and pliable and shape them- ; A: ‘the width of the hem should be de- 
boxes, spice and food boxes, fruit selves more readily to the ovals, ne aor _| termined, and the threads drawn as 
bowls, magazine holders, waste bas- gf and angles of the founda-: ) : oe, usual, Hemstitch as if for a bar of 
kets and ofher discarded objects "oe : . , a i trimming only. Then turn be pr 
throughout the house can be util- ut out the design and brush the . , te homnatitching with email stitches 


teed; back with good fresh paste, follow- 
: ing the grain of the paper. This cannot be detected from an ordi- 


Glazed Paper of Many Colors Next, stipple in the background. “eer : nary Meeieeees coon wee Ht makes ae Shale 

The work involves two processes./ For this process a medium-thick so- : \= ; fee ee oes hanket 

< iae which was followed i] tution ot eilinbobin ‘saint tate. , + = | the first hemstitching as a trimming; This Workbasket ‘May Be Made From a “Discarded tane- Frame and 

designing the picture on the table| quired. It should be just thick : Se AA: \a > and eee s.r a i PRE | ad rforate I if : 

screep in the illustration, is to trace enough not to drop from the brush. K R nar gary traf tempter Rae a Sic ; rotect i 

the design on thin paper with a soft; Sometimes it is desirable to in- siping Pe ae metoliel sna (aocies| eigenen ta’ any act apediework e- |aisooth’ the Sabrie oper tho. ifkas, . ‘ card ; c 

eMiaias oil the Yinss that troguce in’ suc pines ence get. | EN it off. part of the seerertat and turning| expense in any art needlework de-| smooth the fabric over the e, b ; o Pos “ abric ou 

rey of the Ome] eee tone Die See oe en Ne me 6 up'a new hem. partment and many lamp. depert- and sew the bottom of the strip of ; e top, for cardboar a 

IIIa calats of a Sewer; |tcttaminny one ee or were _ Oe , a Tae = ments. fabric to the. bottom of the frame, tearing. Run two matching por 

the trunk, branches and leaves of 8/ pare jars of the wax paint, each of Uw Es > These wire frames may be had in except for one inch on either side |‘ rougly the edge of 8 a Aha . = 

SIE tend aed tall Of G15 aiuoreet sornternny mn, ote ot — | — vx | Candied Citrus any desired size. For making a sew- | of the uprights. fasten the cover to et w 

bird. Attractive patterns to copy can | by adding various amounts of wood | F it Sh ll mo ren gong votes mga 7 canals ahiten ta he ome "The decoration i 

be found everywhere, in magazines,/alcohol to the several solutions. rul Ells popular one, although the 24-inch | excess material there is to, be re- sional ps pean Page + teh 

on posters, on calendars, in woven) These different thicknesses give the | ryig Pottery Is Decorated With Crépe Paper Designs Cut Out Entire and Glued ) oval is not too large. moved where the upright wires are, th 4 oe tive. otifs in th “room 

fabrica and in painted motifs. shaded effect. Fill in all the back-| to the Plain Surface of the Jars, Which Are ‘Then Colored With Sealing-wax ANDIED orange, lemon, and Estimating Materials and one can take & tuck on: the| where it will be used. 

The various parts are cut out of wee oe _ erg a Paint. grapefruit peels filled with} ‘There must be enough of the cov- | YORE side of the material at éach where it will be used; 

stippling, applying it in little dab- re ; upright, thereby. achieying a per- ” ae, 

marmalade make afi odd deco-/| ering material—tapestry, rep, silk, fectly smooth coverjng for. the’ 


Vill e Industries wvoctl on b oe ee brown, burnished d henna/to cut out not den tabl i or chinte—to equal in length the 
llag strokes of the brush. Shade by alter- , green and ne out not on a wooden e,| ration and a delightful gift. _|frame. Where the ends of the 
nating the thick and thin paint. are attractive against pale blue/ but on one covered by a thin blanket, measurement around the largest cir- ah x 

g Pp The peels to be used for the shells eumference of the frame, ad 1 strip come togeth ef 


of Estonia When the stippling is finished the | flecked with gold, suggesting au-jor something that will prevent silk : 
appliqué pattern is. touched up with|tumnal skies. The dainty Japanese| materials, in particular, from slip- |" c@tefully removed from the cen-| wiath to equal the depth of the frame aut ine aun’ e3 nF 
the paint, the original colors being | figure done in oriental colors is good| ping. * ters in halves, and allowed to soak | plus two inches to turn over the taken up. Then su 
Pe et . followed. Use a very small pointed | against a red-violet and gold back- Cutting ‘Straight in cold water over night. In the oe = hon ae brn must | ial must be cut of 
Special Correspondence | brush and simply touch up the high | ground. ° also enough 0 © outside ma- te 
8g Most layouts for patterns nowa-| morning drain and cover with cold terial to cover the:cardhoaré ‘Witels whipped to the upt =) 


[ins home industries of the vil-| lights in thé desjgn, and it will stand; The ideas pictured and described|qays recommend cutting the back | water, bring to boiling and boil for Sopind tha id. A. bien of tll @ | Will tighten the 
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strips of the gold braid for , 
the uprights. Coat the back of each 
strip with pias HEM but tho- 
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in Estonia which until | out in beautifully realistic effect. represent only a few. of the many: ad 

ages If a glazed finish is desired, after | possibilities of cut-paper designing. oo digg Per hn — an a ad ee cae fev espallin. material, or a piece of felt, should pF tags Foe aul curves’ af ‘of the 
the sleeves, the cojlar and the collar} bring to boiling and boil for, 26|¢ Provided for putting over the | sini’ to the bottom of the frame. 

population have remained free flom — facing to be cut from the center of/ minutes, Pour off this water and a cardboard eee ae hee basket | Next turn a hem along one of the 
foreign influence. First place 2 Sg FR. the material. This makes straight third time cover with cold water and of the basket. = i hed rface | long sides of the lining material, and 
mong them undoubtedly belongs PP OES Rigen. cutting easier. First, if the material | boil for 20 minutes. Drain and weigh is moved along the polls abit ¢jwhip this hemmed edge to the 
to the textile industry. The “ool <f Re es is linen, pull a thread straight across | the peel making a sirup with sugar’ jof @ table, ray i ol og th turned-over edge of the outside cov- 
was spun by the peasant women ard 4 ‘Pee ee ne the width of the goods, and cut the} equal in weight to that of the fruit its scratching the af i! ‘ teria] | ering. Turn the frame for the basket 
dyed with primitive colors, which LS eee ee 5 ae material straight. Then baste or pin | peel and one cupful of water. Add An equal amount — — ‘4 fit | UPside-down, stretch the lining ma- 
were also partly of local origi, aud soe a < ERS, ae the folds of the goods straight at /|the fruit shells and boil with dimin- must be provided. eye on 1 ets, terial taut and, turning a hem as - | 
woven on very primitive looms dur- ree Ras nee 7 both ends, and finally pin on the/ishing rapidity until practically all the lining of er ge oy Y to make the work proceeds, whip the bottom ( | 4 ea & oe 
ing the long winter evenings. Heve “a PLOT RR Oe Fe ey front and back pattern pieces. Cutjof the sugar has been taken up by the amount of silk necessary to edge in gathers to the bottom wire alifor nia S 
was a large field for the expression ge a ee ieee these pieces out, first making sure|them. Uso care not to burn. Allow | ‘em must be pean t be taken | Of the basket. . 
of the national artistic traditions 2 a a % : that they do not need to.be short- | the fruit peels to drain inverted and Prag ‘toc, Mahan, ae A wires,| Cut @ piece of cardboard the ex- finest fruits 77 


ind tendencies. ; ie bees a  j|ened. If the cuffs are to be hem- ph oR in the see for 48 hours, and clreumferetes. of the: ti, te eae 

Encourages National Crafts ~~  o- % ae stitched, put them on absolutely} and roll in granulated sugar. ecorativ "Il 
Just ‘at the time when the ever- Ci rig: ~—lgtyateht Imes of — agg wo Foe pee] PP good mnrmatade 18 made yp Bee coed Weald wT ceeded ts anieh the | “” Regular Size direct to you! 
: t oe ee 2 en See oe basket. The ornamental flewer can Vest Pocket Size 


increasing competition of cheap mant- | od fe se Bi 
an oes : eg fruit, one-half Jemon, and 
ufactured goods threatened to de- i> HERogeeraas Pe ~ forbociinar of there pieces is cut ° made. of silk and ribbon 

on: the oo a of - ss the hem allowed 6ifforangerPhen-out them into very} bon | s 
See wees industries, the es — F i ieee a the pattern is ‘satisfactory. If the | thin. slices or put thém through the| With fiov eo or zm | . Post ‘Paid | | 90 


ablishment of the independent Es- a a ie re By Gon. 
pone Republic and the incidental ane Be | sy : hem is to be made wider, the piece |f0od chopper. Add three quarts of | bought prepared and ready | Style No. 2 
Se, 5 Reem "ste $ é ae will have to be enlarged. water. and boil slowly for 20 minutes 


revival of national consciousness we ae RBS : St Rae 
ads imtetns to their develop- ~ kore \ Gee 8 The best patterns are marked for — soit the mange comes ¢ = Color Your Own Ideal Reference Holder 
ment, Forty or 50 years ago the na- 33 on. 3 a Souk Bors ey, «=| hematitching, but if a pattern not); ) tone quart and add 1% to 2% Christmas Cards — places this box of eight 
tional costume was still worn in the 8 ae setae aga | Bx Ck Sie so marked is selected, a design can | 77 ‘tO one quart and a ™ ved designe with en-|{{ 280% can be turned without remov- : >; 
t t f th unt I ee gains pee SS Rae gS Sak Be be worked out on paper, and then pounds of sugar. Boil to a jelly test. Se ee Ca an meats somite ing book from the holder. pounds of California’s 
ee Se Connery. on SS S| GSR fee Fe RP 6c a Be eee di Allow to cool 5 or 10 minutes and|Jsq°or good quality. lo Style No. l_with rigid base for use fi Sun-Dried fruits i 
his early youth the writer has ofien 3 7 ; RSs os | Ge ae te gs Be transferred to the material, distances il the candied trait peels fall, Aalss eenicien,  Darlaner's eutan of in Reading Rooms. nt on approval nest sun-Dri ruits in 
seen the sleeveless red or black peas ae eaten weet. 2 ee ee eee ks as being carefully marked with a tape- soon as the marmal ae has set they | Drastes supplied for 50 cents if desired. Sent if desired. your hands, all charges 
bodice covering a white shirt with ne ee eS Ee ie Bae hk BER ae measure and indicated with chalk. y | postpaid. Made exclusively by id. 
mae? iy Re Be oi. Vt be ok ee 8, ae ticulatly the|#Té ready to use. Eat the contents THE ROBERTS STUDIO prepai 
silver coins; the wide-striped wovleu . 3 ee 2 SX © Bes Be s: very apt to pull out of place be- . ° ee 
skirt in vivid colors; and, more orig- : ay Ww Wixe mime i = | tween the cutting-out time and the , Out Core} Make Your Hair Glint and|& figs, peaches, 
nal, though perhaps less beautiful,| {em a4 © ol tn Sarre. time it is marked with tailor’s tacks. ) rai cast ease jon. ceny sadeuek.| (listen This New Way apricots, prunes 
the head-dress of the married womel & é e ’ r 3 eee eee OS , P o> ee a In order to get the marks in exactly . dealer. for circular. Use Aurecla Shampoo—ea marvelous new wash ‘ 
which looked like a flattened puinp- as Be ee 8 § eS ae the right spots, it is easier to put A) be for the hair. Not a soap. Contains no caue- : 2 
s: ee in the tacks before folding up the za 57 : tic or oils. Cannot leave hair — Se You will enjoy these 


kin covered with delicately colored . Bee = scalp 
silk with two large silken ribbons Ot ee oan ae material. Sometimes with very <2 ina bolt nad esate _pertectly al clean. Rinses freshly packed, whole- 
dangling down the back. The price | The Design on This Screen Is Bullt Up With Glazed Paper of Various Colors, Cut aged Po wee . Aesie eg Posspere “ae futty. glistening — ng—brings on ge the "high some fruits on your own 
of such a head-dress ranged from $5 Into the Forms of the Objects Represented From a Pattern Traced From & t © found desiradie to make light trial it USUAL ‘Mant | 

°m*|the tacks before the material is cut | BOYLE PRODUCTS CO. NEW HAVEN.CONN. | send 25 cents today for & penarees chage— table. 


to $10, quite an important item in Decorative Source Onto Thin Paper. i 
contains four or more sham 


the trousseau of a bride of tliose ; out. Pin on carefully, mark and then an 8 temee te ee rk oe | p ; ? 
Soe | oe cme tr nemstirng (FRUIT CAKE)... 2st as tronics 4 gene |] Your friends will enjoy 
sometimes in their dark jackets or me for Hems n | Dept. ¥, 407 E. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. ; ivi am 
ES Gt homespun wool with Use of Dress Patterns ere ok ganar tc aati DsLIcrovs Revelation een * penne 
bright buttons, and wearing a gra ‘ 2 , 

g & a gray [the frock should be partly put to- mm... » -, Ban pack i taskioned By ar? deco YOUR | NAME PUEPOPAL to 8 Mey, gant rae A hg at vou. At. 


felt hat. 
LMOST every home dressmaker gether before hemstitching or after. | ra tins). 2 Ib. s $1.75, 8 lb. tins er ils—th It of 10 - 
A y across the chest from the armhole Heavy linens are apt to ravel at the| Parcel post prepaid in U. 8 A. . °F resear the result of over 10 yegre tractively boxed. 
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of the every-day needs of the rurel 
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Costumes Now a Festival Dress h 
as found that some commer-|curve, the width of the back between , 
It is not likely that these costumes cial dress patterns fit better|/the armhole curves, the upper arm|C¢8¢s. making it hard to put the |THE SOCIETY BENEFIT SALES COMPANY Used before a Permanent Wave, . 
will ever come into general use/than others. It is true that different|circumference, and the shoulder | ‘Tess together accurately, but with 7 oon. ee, ° 2 | Beware ae © Sever were. D ] B h 
again, as they are much more ex-|/companies have different ideas as length. most materials the hemstitching can| ___—- HENRY J. JARVIS, Proprietor se ns — oe or we aie Dr ot ers 
pensive than the standardized goods |to what is the standard figure. Asa| If the pattern is found to be too — it Christmas Cards Dissolves sticky exudations, dust, 
Serre i , grease, etc. | Santa Clara County 


of western mass production. But/result, patterns vary in slant of large it may be altered by foldin a 
7 g a Oo i me POST ; 
they are still often worn at national | seams, length of sleeve, width across | tuck in*the fropt and back patterns F a ee "Sake K ® > he | Handkerchiefs - $1 PAID Cisameee and —_ remain © San Jose, California 
SINY ; : We will send bdottl t 
Beautiful hand-painted Highest Quality, Lowest Price! thoes eaeedie, Parcel Post < aw ore " ofichen back, of course, “f 


one os ‘ee ye — sos chest and back, etc. The best plan|from the center of the shoulder to 

ngs Of Musical and sports societies. |is to study different makes until the|the .bottom of the waist, on a line Good Paper and Firmly Bound d with hand-cut Deciane E Col 

Moreover, someeparts of the national |}one which requires the least fitting|parallel to the center front and to Bample form sent on application bb 4 gold reltet lines, wash Cheertal'V _— mail 600 direct to us. 
dress are being turned to new pur- jis found the center back Mail Ordere Filled £07 able. Materials, crepe tr i 8 Size 3 3-4 x 4 3-4. 

s. The homespun woolen skirts On buying a new pattern it is al- To enlarge the pattern, cut both : Stationers : ey of the finest quality. : Boxes (30 Carda) without name, $1. ? 21 Washington St., New York, N. Y 7 
with their brightly colored vertical | ways advisable to test it. If one hag|the front and the back sections from|{} 10g washington St, Boston, Mass. SiGe" a! the box. Some are im Money refunded if not satistied. 
stripes are made into belts sewn to-/a dress form this may be done by |the center shoulder to the bottom of ~* /) ° ‘ PERSONAL ween CO. Westfield, Mass. 
gether. The woolen rugs used origi-/ pinning the pattern pieces together|the waist on lines parallel to the . ; ( ‘ 
nally to cover the bundles of sjraw/and trying it on the form. Neces-|center front and to the center back.| 4” Excellent Christmas Suggestion pe is 2 x ~ 
>- % . Pri ' 


which served as seats in the peaSant |sary alterations can then be made.|The piéces should then be spread ies boulder strope!” 


sleighs are now “wtilized as table| Another method requires: careful |apan to give the amount of increase | Mail tied i IMITATED 

covers or floor rugs. It has also be-| checking with the individual's meas- | needed. is rie Gri | ADA D. WARNER ‘ BUT NEVER EQUALLED 

come quite the fashion to use the/urements. The measurements, ex-} The same rules may be appliéd-to ge ip , Suite 501 

knitted woolen gloves made by peas-j|clusive of seam allowance, should | altering a sleeve phttern. 7 Will hold them in place. | [Lise 2 Imitators, have been trying for’ 
chain. | —— 1c 125 years without success to in- 


ant women, and these articles have/| be taken on the pattern in exactly’ Made with neat ‘ “ 
ry Guaranteed not to t a satisfa substitute for jes 
vent a satisfactory subs e 7 , | cere 


deen successfully introduced on some | the same position as on the figure. It HANDMADE SHADE PULLS Co blacken skin. Grips will 


foreign markets, notably for winter | is usually necessary to allow for sev- | as ie j oot tear dress or: lin- | : : ; | 
sports wear. The gloves have elab-j eral inches of fullness in the bust-| | 25c dat postpaid ae ss ‘ i ive 5 embed -. SEND NO MONEY i. N UYE NS 


orate designs in many colors which | width, hips, sleeves, etc., so that the cee Whi ’ 
look like cross-stitch work but are| garment will not be form-fitting. + F, L. Newhall Pas, White “Gola Fite. 1:88 Christmas Cards 
really knitted. The most important measurements ( Moser er returned if 2 yet Sales 21 for $1.00 


The general character of these/to be taken are ~ bust, the width McAles Pw : 
specimens of Estonian national art 5 Gorham Road oe se “ beautiful box assortment contain- GRENAD INE 
West Medford, Mass. ing: 3 cards and folders, each one , 


is strongly reminiscent of the East ie 
and also resembles the bright pat- Chinese Art This is not a dae: and’ colored envelopes. Sent on ap- ati gr ag = 
terns of the Scandinavian countries * ie aia -| Kern MONEY REFUNDED li ‘proval, postpaid A Ene pe 
which are equally supposed to be ap ese hae aking. enh — White IF NOT SATISFI boudoir S pper vied: to the trade by 
due to eastern influences. brass, jewelry, porcela ns—several old sn : 1% ‘R But a house slipper made Extraordinary Value " 2, pert ce foe the United Bi to 2 — w O Cr yk a CT: S é é i ONS. 

A peculiarity of the national dress | Pisces and = few pieces of old furniture | pa 3 | 1] iat hae || 


is the huge brooches worn by the exclusively for this shop. Correspondence 

women on their bodices. They are | invited. Or y Pp ood heel VERNON H. BROWN CO eppeeier eee VOID di ad delays! Wh Naborhood 
ad MRS. CLARA SMITH LAWLER , : ‘ . a = <== isappointment and delays en your r 

ané bie oe ary away a Court of the Golden Bough, Carmel, Calf ) C On runes 15. Made inj|j 564 Audubon Ave. New York City st ie 7. ke A Furniture Dealer does not have éxactly what you want, 

oem : and ornaments of these #atante ! Etre F 50-40 se d bo 8) |) SSS I] shy A honta ars | ask him for a Card of Introduction to nearest Peck & 
rooches are, very characteristi an -poun , ——_— | i 

and seem co gate back to me cieens|FZ ATR NET S|] steeper tee |e seas sat pstannoox ‘and Clothing Against} Hill wholale diplay of Furniture and Floor Coverings 

times before the foreign invasion. 24 for $1.00 { Rootes stpaid) ]] Securely packed. pot orders filled. 78 ‘Winona Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. The Trousers FE riend iH Tes | H Ss: ein ao? on a eben cena buy trote him we ssleine 


Ash Your Dealer for Our on net red 99, Homan Rally iy_ Guaranteed. Sealy-Dresser Com mpany | rinted pane Now better than ever ia " W ithe 8 ? | economy for you both. 
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when received, you are 
ot entirely satisfied. 
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each ae os 
This Scientific, everlast- . Tf it is not comvenient to use the card, select fren the Peck 


as ( : La or small size Ca 
T peer the s, import ° ards) i: au . 139 Third Se ortiand, Ore. NO LONGER A LUXUR utility | positiv ely Vaie : 
‘x ef. . White or Gray, 12 for $1.00. Phone Broadway 6201 verts bi wrinkled | & Hills catalog which’ aap dealer will show you. If unable 
to get the card or’see the catalog, wine us for name of dealer 


We sincere vecpeune : Just | 
Legon At | Be orwell REE * Comtans, i ere “> e Hrousers Friend in i> root s, waits, fh). 
Sow rat L. Boveniser C ———— wel ost 100 En =) § ‘mpick and span next. | blankets, etc, whether. in closet or | who can serve you. 
ompany = :  AV2« | ng. } trunk with FF. . Insurance. | 
Publisher. . = cael | | He ive throughout the country | Write for Free weenie. M-111 wick explains this money-saving . 
292 Twenty-Stxth Street, Oakland, Calif. Genuinely | ex em Peetpaid tor0: pate | tine “tn home, ‘ho moments HAE Seevebtive ‘which cauhen ier tee tl "lamcenties home aay and: also the correct care of them, 
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fresh, th never 
: ideal for wer Bowl 
Vase. 
8¢ Flowers, assorted coi 
for $1.90, postpaid.” 
100 of same $3.06 Family orders of 3 to 
$5.00 sae this Monitor ad 


eee * $150. on gu The Eichler Floral Co. 7 me. and . A. NELSON, Ine 
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MR. DANIELS TELLS OF STATE 
REVIVED BY A DEVOTED PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


million peach trees thrive in the in- 
terior, while 5,000,000 apple trees are 
bearing in the mountains. 

Close to the sea coast were grown 
last year $2,000,000 worth of atraw- 
berries ony Bm Irish and sweet pota- 
toes reach across the State. The live- 
stock industry is still in its infancy, 
and the State only grows about half 
enough chickens to meet ite needs, 
but, with a market at hand and 
trained agricultural leaders to point 
the way, the State is beginning to de- 
velop a diversified agriculture that 
will continue to measure arms with 
its expanding manufacturing. 

In a brief half dozen years North 
Carolina has become synonymous 
with good roads. From the Great 
Smokies, the master chain of the 
Southern Appalachians, whose mas- 
sive peaks reach over into Tennessee 
on the far west, State Highway No. 
10 today stretches Its winding trail 
through the picturesque Blue Ridge 
down into the beautiful Piedmont 
section of the State with its indus- 
trial centers and then into the capi- 
tal city, through a thriving agricul- 
tural section until it reaches the 
coastal plain. This state highway 
covers a distance of more than 500 
miles, reaching from the mountains 
' to the seashore, and is only one of 
several improved highways that 
reach across the State. 


Nearly 5000 miles of state high- 
ways, built at a cost of more than 
$100,000,000, connect every section of 
the State. These highways are paid 
for with taxes on automobiles and 
gasoline, and the taxes are paid 
glady because the benefits derived 
are greater than the cost of the taxes. 
The State was fortunate after the 
World War in having far-sighted 
leaders, who were able to visualize 
the possibilities of the automobile 
and who provided the necessary 
means with which to put these visions 
into realities. 


North Carolina.is not usually 
thought of primarily as an attractive 
state for tourists, but long before 
Florida had achieved popularity with 
vacationists Asheville had won a na- 
tional reputation as an: all-year 
resort. Today all the vast mountain 
country of the State is known to the 
people of a nation as an attractive 
and inviting section for tourists. 
Pinehurst, a golfing center second to 
none, is only a night’s journey from 
the population centers of the North. 
Down by the sea are several attrac- 
tive summer:resorts. North Carolina 
almost overnight has become cosmo- 
politan in its views through contact 
with strangers from the four cornere 
of the earth. 

While North Carolina has been ex- 
panding materially in the last quarter 
of a century it has not forgotten that 
material resources are only outward 
husks, and that at the basis of all per- 
manency rests the spiritual. -It has 
made substantial progress in educat- 
ing ite children despite the fact that 
it is still ranked far down the list 
among the states in its educational 
standing. 

There was a man named Aycock, 
who as Governor of the State led a 
crusade for education for all the 
people a quarter of a century ago. 
He left the impress of his life upon 
the State. His works live after him. 
There stands today ir’ the State 
Capitol a monument to his memory. 
The torch with which he led the peo- 
ple into the light of a new day in 
educational achievement still burns 
with even fresher glow. 

“The equal right of every child 
borneon earth to have the. oppor- 
tunity to burgeon out all there is 
within him,” was proclaimed by 
him as the central truth of democ- 
racy. From the mountains to the 
sea, he Carried this message, and 
wrote it indelibly upon the hearts of 
the people. 

“I-would have all our people be- 


lieve in their power to accomplish | 


as much as can be done anywhere 
on earth by any people,” Aycock de- 
clared. His faith in North Carolina 
has been justified. Many call him 
blessed, and the idealism he kindled 
wili not die. 

Figures cannot begin to tell the 
story, but they do indicate that the 
Old North State is mindful of its 
obligation to train its citizens. From 
$1,000,000 spent for public schools 
in 1900—the year that Aycock be- 
came Governor, the State has ad- 
vanced in educational expenditures 
until it is now spending 35 times 
what it was then spending. The city 
of Winston-Salem, the largest in the 


State, has one school building that 
cost more than the entire sum spent 
for public school education in 1900. 
The value of public school prop- 
erty then was slightly more than 
$1,000,000; it is today more than 
$70,000, 000, Fifty-six thousand dol- 


buildings in 1900; more than $12,- 
000,000 was spent for the same pur- 
pose in 1925. These are the outward 
material sym 
progress. During the quarter of a 


State has written into its organic 
law a requirement that every child 
must attend school six months in 
every year. It has made provision 
for training its teachers in colleges 
and universities, and here remark- 
able progress is being made. 

It is not alone in the development 
of its public school system that the 
State has made substantial progress. 
The attendance at its university, the 
oldest state university in America, 
has trebled and quadrupled. Its ma- 
terial equipment has been increased 
by spending millions of dollars. 
Near by is Duke University,. founded 
by the Methodists, with an endow- 
ment of more than $70,000,000, which 
has behind it the traditions of four- 
score years and which is now set- 
ting out on a great educational ad- 
venture that challenges the imagina- 
tion with even more force than the 
erection of gigantic dams across 
mountain streams to harness power 
that has been going to waste for 
centuries. 

There are numerous other col- 
leges for both men and women, in- 
cluding Wake Forest College, 18 
miles from Raleigh, which has made 
a national reputation as a center of 
broad religious culture among 
southern Baptist institutions. Within 
an hour’s ride of Charlotte is David- 
son College, a great Presbyterian 
educational institution, which once 
} registered Woodrow Wilson as a 
student. 

Along with its material and educa- 
tional expansion, North Carolina has 
continued to expand in the building 


of an educational }. } 


century of educational progress, the. | 
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lars was spent for public school| | 
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The State Capitol at Raleigh, Called One O y State’s Finest Blond of Architecture 


)quarry. Almost every. kind of..em- 


not only native-born Americans, they 
are law-abiding and God-fearing, 
Religion, broad in tolerance, but olt- 
fashioned in faith, is a mighty force 
in its. influence upon the common- 
wealth. 


of churches. North Carolinians are 


GOVERNOR SEES WORLD INTEREST 
IN NORTH CAROLINA’S PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in it every crop, except the’ sub- 
tropical varieties, may be grown 
successfully. Its resources are infi- 
nite, and, practically speaking, il- 
limitable. Its climate is mild and 
without extremes. From one end to 


the other it is threaded with modern 
hard-surfaced roads that are wiping 
out with wonderful rapidity what 
used to be sectional peculiarities and 
making for a new caqnsciousness of 
the Commonwealth. though there 
are no great and few large cities, 
these roads touch hundreds of towns 
which are, in point of conveniences, 
cities in miniature. They draw yearly 
thousands of tourists to flourishing 
resort centers in all three chief divi- 
sions -of the State. Everywhere, 
though the life is still in large part 
rural, there are modern schoolhcuses 


flood of students which the State and 
the great denominations are strained 
to accommodate at our university, 
and the dozens of colleges for higher 
education and special training. 

Behind these high lights suggest- 
ing a very definite and established 
prosperity, there were in North Caro- 
lina in the last generation three 
movements, or crystallizations, of 
distinct poetic quality. 

The first and most significant was 
the campaign which the _ great- 
hearted Governor Charles B. Aycock 
undertook in 1900, with the ideal of 


‘giving every North Carolina child 


the opportunity to receive an edu- 
cation and to develop to the fullest 
his natural powers. For a quarter of 
a century every North Carolina ad- 
ministration has had the realization 
of that program as one of its central 
policies. 

The next was the dream of a 
unique capitalist and industrialist— 
James B. Duke—realized by the crea- 
tion of the hydroelectric industry 
upon the streams of the State. There 
is now developed from this source 
600,000 horsepower, which delivers 
to industry more than 1,500,000,000 
kilowatts’ per year. There is in the 


manufacturing center of the Pied- 


V. Assury, Realtor 


All Branches of Real Estate 
Lease Specialist 


27% Patton Avenue 
Phone 5680 ASHEVILLE, N. S. 


CURTISS BROTHERS 
Motor Sérvice 


and General Repairs 


56 So. Lexington Ave., Asheville, N. C. 


Day Phone: Shop 5938 
Night Phone: 65348-J 


Fashionable Coat Suits, 
Evening Dresses and Wraps 


Miss Mamic E. Featherstone 
180 Charlotte 8t., ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Telephone 1375 
Mrs. Nell Taylor Harmon 
TEACHER 
Piano and Voice 


4 Clayton Street Phone 2572 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


WACHOVIA BANK 
and IRUST CO. 


Resources, $47,077,793.41 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Buncombe Hall 
Antique Shoppe 


147 Chestnut 
Asheville, N.C. 


from which there comes:-s: yearly.|. 


mont a stretch of 20 miles of the fac- 
tories paralleling railroads and hard- 
surfaced highways, where smoke- 
stacks are cold. 

The third was the decision five 
years ago to use the credit of the 
State to construct modern highways. 
The system now includes 6200 miles 
of which 4500- have been hard-sur- 
faced, representing a total invest- 
ment of $125,000,000. 

These, then, are the points of the 
North Carolina of today, the charac- 
ter of a sound stock that has held 
to old faiths while showing initia- 
tive, adaptability and daring; the op- 
portunity of universal education to 
recruit with intelligence the ranks 
of effort; the harnessing of the 
streams to run more economically 
the industries which thrift and vision 
have created and to bring modern 
comfort and convenience to aspiring 
homes; .the roads which make a 
people mobile, which encourage busi- 
ness, commerce and trade, which at- 
tract visitors and which everywhere 
promote friendship and understand- 
ing and a common sympathy. 

- Thus we have built up, slowly it is 
true but lately with much accelera- 
tion. We could not have come to be 
what we are or to hope as we do 
without either of these contributing 
advantages. “ 

North Carolina’s great need at 
present is the fuller development of 
almost incalculable natural resources. 
To make this development fit the op- 
portunity would take more capital 


| 


another generation. Our own hardly 
accumulated wealth now represents, 
probably the hardest-working dollars 
in the world. The time has come, 
when, to keep our development uni- 
form, we need capital, and we need 
men from other states who will use 
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Electrical Fixtures 


WARD ELECTRIC CO. 


16 Church Street 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. Phone 4491 


CONTRACTING SUPPLIES 


Central Furniture Co. 


Incorporated 
Furniture, Rugs, 
Stoves and Ranges 

NEW and SECOND-HAND 


41 Broadwa be: 4804 
ASHEVILLE, , N. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


The Electric 
Refrigerator 


FRIGIDAIRE SALES CORP. 


50 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, N. C. 


For Exclusive Ladies’ 
Ready to Wear. 


visit 


Sowenbeins 


50-52 Haywood Street 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


COAL 


CAROLINA COAL 
AND IcE Co. 


66 Patton Ave. Phone 130 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


WILLIAMS-BROWNELL PLANING 
MILL' CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 
CHESTNUT, POPLAR, OAK MOULDINGS: 
AND TRIM 


J. P. HANSEN, President 
: 4 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


than we could find of ourselves in} 


our resources. To such capital and 
Such men the State offers welcome 
and encouragement and the same 
privileges—-no greater, no less—than 


is ‘citizens of North Carolina char- 
seg pir te. that North Carolina wants. 

We hayé.in this State a big busi- 
ness, where there is wealth, industry, 
opportunity and no politics of the 
sinister kind: We have resources and 
a native labor of high intelligence 
and unusual ambition along with 
contentment. May I say that it has 
been one of my own chief ambitions 
to. put this business of the State in 

way of being managed in a busi- 
nesslike Way. 

North Carolina fs one of the few 
states in the Union that. has taken 
definite steps to apply to the admin-j 
istration of its affairs the same prin- 
ciples and methods of business econ- 
omy necessary:-for any enterprise 
that would prosper and serve. An 


executive budget system has been’ 


set up which gives the Governor, 
as director of the budget, continuing. 
oversight of the affairs of the State, 
its various departments, boards and 
institutions, very.much in the same 
way that the executive head of a: 
large organization supervises its de- 
partments. The State is operated on 
a balanced budget basis. Bonds can 
be issued only for useful and neces- 
sary permanent improvement, and 
in all cases provision is made, not 
ohly for the payment of the interest, . 
but for the amortization of the prin- 
cipal out of the current revenues 
within the’ life of the improvement. 
A careful examination will disclose 
the fact that North Carolina is at the 
very forefront among the states tha 
have adapted improved business 
methods to the administration of af- 
fairs. 

Business method, however, is the 
necessity created by a democracy of 
the old order which encouraged the 
individual. 


All Seasons Are 
Delightful in Asheville 


WEBB: MOTOR CO. 


BUICK DEALERS 


MORTON JONES 
& COMPANY 


Incorporated 
ROOFING 
SHEET METAL 
Warm Air Heating 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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BOYS SHOP 
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Dressing Boys— 
That's My Business 
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28 HAYWOOD STREET 
ASHEVILLE, N. C 
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Money Promptly 
on Mortgage Loans 
Special Forms for 
Special Needs 


Title Insurance 
That Is 
Perfect Protegtion 


INSURANCE C@ 


Market at Walnut Street 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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it offers its own citizens. In fact, it|-: 


ybeen sought, 
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North Carolina's Welfare 


Work Is 


Showing Resulis 


~ 


By KATE BURR JONNAON, 


Commissioner State Board of 


‘ Raleigh, N. C. 


HE work of the State Board of 
_ Charities and Public Welfare is 
- rooted and grounded in the be- 
lief that a Christian democracy must 
see to it that the social welfare of 
its people ig assured, and that every 


anti-social conditions. 


‘adhe es to this creed is shown by 
‘the fact that the State Constitution 
of 1868 provided for a board of pub- 
ike charities, which has* grown into 
the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, with its commis- 
sioner and six bureaus; and by the 
fact that? so many splendid institu- 
tions for the classes of unfortu- 
nates have been provided. .- 

While the State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare works to relieve 
the needs of the dependent, under 
privileged classes, it exerts every 
force to make it possible for every 
child to start life with an oppor- 
tunity to “burgeon ott the best that 
is in him.” Prevention is the key- 
noie of the work of the board. The 
Ounce of prevention has always 
the while palliative 
work has been, of, necessity, carried 
on 
The North Carolina plan of public 
welfare work centers around the 
state-wide system created by the 
General Assemblies of 1917 and 1919. 


Phones 16 and 2497 
Customers’ Phone 2494 


-CruIse’s BEAUTY SHOP 
Permanent and Marcel Waving 


M ARCELLING—SHAMPOOING 
HAIR- DRESSING 


23 Haywood St., Asheville, N. C. 
Battery Park Hotel 
Beauty Parlor Shoppe No. 5 
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Lees Oi} Permanent Marcel Wave, guaranteed, 


complete $14.08, 


ey . 
Marceling $1.00 00. Men's 
§6c. Call 4751 fer appoia 


. "We can save you money on 
your Groceries” 


hair 


$1 00. 
were 7T5e, 


ladies’ 


“M” System™ Store 
84 Patton Ave. 


-RAYBORN BROS. 
‘& JENKINS 


Phone 2266 
ASHEVILLE, N. C, 
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effort should be made ‘to prevént. 


| worthy mothers: monthly 


™ 


Charities and Public Welfare 


By several legislative enactments, 
juvenile courts were provided -in 
every county and all counties hav- 
ing @ population of over 32,000 were 
required to employ a county super- 
intendent of public welfare. In the 
other counties the superintendent of: 
schéols by virtue of his office attends 


‘In carrying out this plan of organ- 
fzation, North Carolina is esteblish- 
ing a system through which- that 
type of social work wiiich is public 
in its nature may be effectively han- 
dled. In 69 there are.either 
whole or part-time superintendents 
of welfare. é, 

The Mothers’ Aid work grante to. 


pensions, 
in o that they may care for their 
children in their own homes and 
thus become eventually self-support- 
ing. At present the State has helped 
400 mothers, and there are nearly 
300 mothers caring for more than 
1100 children under, supervision.-- - 


‘}tories and living in homes that af- 


= veniences and some of the so-called 


‘chores about the farm—more than 


to as much of the work as his time 
That the State of North Carolina} Will . 


STATE SAFEGUARDS WORKERS; 


STRIKES ALMOST UNKNOWN 


ORTH CAROLINA has few la- 
bor problems. ‘Strikes and 
kindred manifestations of un- 
rest are almost unknown and qven 
in the ec iges + 5 days of State’s 
‘ fabric, _ were 
‘never oo bad as wére beliéved » by. 
‘some outside investigatots who came 
ittto this field. They found men and 
women workifig in well-lighted fac- 


forded most of thexeomYorts of life. 
In recent years, however, there has 
been a great improvement. The av- 
erage factory worker earns an ade- 
quate wage, he is housed in @ com- 
fortable home with all of the con- 


luxuries. It is not uncommon: to find 
these homes containing éleetric 
lights, telephones, radiog, phono- 
graphs, pianos and surroun with 
well-kept flower and vegetable 
gardets. The improvement Ma come 
largely in the child labor laws which 
were as objectionable equally to the 
employed as to the employers. Our 
laws today, in this direction, -might 
well and profitably be copied by 
many other states. 


Some Provisions of the Law 


Briefly the standards ofthe North 
Carolina law may be summarized as 
follows: 

It is illegal to employ children 
under 16 years of age,"in miné or 


ployment is closed to children under 
14, girls and boys’ canning clubs | 
alone being excepted. Children 
under 16 cannot be employed afger. 9 
o’clock at night, nor before.6 o'clock 
in the morning. Canning club boys 
and girls cannot be employed dur- 
ing school hours. Boys between 12 
and 14 cannot be e in per- 
mitted employment—club work and 


eight hours a day. 

Employment of all children is reg- 
ulated under certificate pian. This 
regulation is strictly enforced, In the 
majority of. cases the certificate be- 
ing of fixed exaction by employers 
themselves. There are conditions 
under which the employment of 
physically unfit children is barred; 
nor may children be employed where 
surroundings are injuridus to}. 
morals, or where. dangerous hazards 
are present. 

The beauty of the situation in| 
North Carolina is in the efficiency of 
the machinery employed in enforce- 
ment and maintenance of the child 
eee laws. They are operative 
der management of the State 
Cull, Welfare Commission, which is 
made up of the following officials: 

The secretary of the State Board of 
Health, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Com- 
missioner of the State Board of 
ities and Public Welfare, who 
serve ex-officio without . additional 
compensation. This commission is 
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City hk Mie. Fame Primarily 
as Mountain Resort—Now 
Commercial Leader 
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“Se Asheville, N. C. 

Special Correspondence 
SHBEVILLE has long been fa- 
mous as a resort ‘city, but the 
loss of its vacation and travel 
business would by no means result 
in a serious hardship for while the 
people have been reaping the re- 
wards of the tourist traffic they have 
not been idle in developing their city 
in its industrial and commercial 
aspects. With the development of 
large hotels there has grown in in- 
creasing proportions an important 
wholesale and retail trade which, 
remerned in bank figures, represents 

a large part of North Carolina’s eco- 
nomic development. 

The development of the highway 
system has been an important factor 
in the growth of Asheville as a com- 
mercial center. While there is ade- 
quate rail transport, east and west, 
north and south, the smooth, hard- 
surfaced roads have aided in mak- 
ing this city an important trading 
point. It is half way between Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Charlotte, N. C., two 
of. the largest southern cities, and 
thé easy distances have contributed 
to its place as a jobbing center. 

Larger Freight Terminals. 

Im recent years freight terminal 
lines have been enlarged at a cost of 
: more ‘than $1,000,000 to take care of 
the growing traffic, and in keeping 
with the rail development more than |’ 
$3,000,000 has been invested in new 
industries within recent years. These 
investments, seen in substantial form 
along the highways and rail lines, 
are increasing in importance from a 
national viewpoint. The availability 
of cheap electric power, nearness to 
fields of raw materials, adequate 
labor and good distributing facilities, 
are elements of encouragement for 
young industries, while a low tax 
rate of $2.04 including city, county 
and school assessments (there is no 
state tax on property) is an addi- 
tional inducement to new Capital. 

A large part of Asheville’s develop- 
ment is the result of investments by 
wealthy individuals who ‘have made 
their money largely in North Caro- 
lina, and who are reinvesting there. 
These investments are expressed 
largely in hotels and real estate gub- 
divisions but may be visualized, too, 
in oe spo rgd and. commercial 
establishments .which have further 
contributed to the city’s growth by 
increasing employment. 
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erected business buildings and now 
has in course of: construction, a 
monumental office building and busi- 
ness block. For a comparatively 
small city (population over 50,000) 
Asheville’s business importance is 
reflected in the fact that there is little 
available space in the half~<dozen 
or more tall office buildings. 

Furniture and wood products are 
growing in importance in the manu- 
facturing output but perhaps the 
most important products are mineral, 
including mica, feldspar, brick clay, 
building stone and kaolin, theJatter 
regarded as ultra-important because 
it is helping to revive the famous pot- 
tery and ceramics for which this sec- 
tion was once so famous. In this 
same connection there is a thriving 
industry represented in the home- 
spuns, weaving and similar handi- 


crafts, 

All-Season Resort 
The movement for industrial ex- 
pansion came some years ago when 


it was felt that there should be 
Something to sustain the city and 
community when the tourist season 
fell off, but as time has gone on it 
is being demonstrated that there is 
no set tourist season in Asheville. 
The hotels, of which there are nearly 
a@ score, enjoy a unifarmly good 
patronage throughout the year and 
none of them has ever closed its 
doors during the so-called “off 
season.” 

There is an active Chamber of 
Commerce located on the street 
level of one of the important thor- 
oughfares, which not only serves 
Asheville but co-operates with con- 
tiguous sections in western North 
Carolina by distributing literature 
and supplying tourist information 
There is a friendly atmosphere about 
this organization which at once in- 
terests strangers and serves to good 
purpose by establishing cordial first 

pressions. As a matter of fact 
this friendliness on the part of com- 
mercial organizations and officials 
is manifested throughout North 
Carolina. It is one of the notable 
evidances of the traditionally fa- 
mous “southern hospitality,” or’ 
more epee “Carolina cor- 


investspent and thd same owner has 


diality.” 


Western Part of 


State 


Is Called “Garden Spot’ 


By JAMES HAY JR. 
Asheville, N, C, 

ESTERN North ‘Carolina is 

called the garden spot of the 

:Tarheel State, “the Land of 
the Sky,” and “Opportunity’s Em- 
pire.” It is one of the greatest play- 
grounds of the Hast, to which many 
visitors. coMe every year. 

Within a radius of 100 miles there 
are 64 peaks, edch of which js more 
than 6000 feet high, all of them 
topped by Mount Mitchell, the lofti- 
est mountain east of the Mississippi. 
And in this area there are more dif- 
ferent kinds of trees and flowers and 

_ more varieties of minerals than any 
other similar area in America. 

Western North Carolina has, in 
addition to. the proposed Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 
381,000 acres of national forest and 
State Park, threateded by hard-sur- 
faced motor highways and thrown 
open to the public for camping par- 
ties, fishing, hunting, boating and 
horseback riding along bridle paths 
that command views of ever-chang- 
ing grandeur. 

Western North Carolina is visited 
by people from all parts of the world. 
In summer it is dotted with camps 
for boys and girls. Its mountain 
loveliness is mirrored in countless 
man-made lakes, the largest of 
which is Lake James with a shore 
line of 159 miles. 

Western North Carolinians take 
the position that they hold all this 
beauty, wealth and charm in trust, 
to be cared for and developed,by them 
so that their visitors from 4ll over 
the world shall be made as comfort- 
able as possible, and provided with 
such entertainment and recreation as 
will make their stay an uninterrupted 
delight. 

The result is that the 25 counties 
of this mountain section are amply 
provided with golf courses, tennis 
courts, country clubs, swimming 
pools, theaters and motorbus lines 
carrying passengers to the countless 
points of beauty and interest. 

This “Land of the Sky,” where a 
whole day of rain is a rarity, is 
within a day’s rail ride of both New 
York and New Orleans, and its main 
clientele comes from an area with a 
population of 20,000,000 people. 

But western North Carolina also 
is rich in industries and natural re- 
sources as it is beautiful and attrac- 
tive to the tourist. It produces purple 
marble, a high-grade mica, feldspar, 
tale, kaolin so fine that it is shipped 
to other states and foreign countries 
to be made into the most exquisite 
china and pottery, and more than 100 
other varieties of minerals. 

It has immense commercial apple 
orchards, and it has been designated 
by experts as potentially one of the 
greatest apple countries in the 
world. 

It grazes its cattle outdoors nearly 
the whole year round. It has ther- 
mal belts where the frost never falls. 
Its farmers, organized in strikingly 
efficient co-operative organizations, 
have won many prizes for their 
products at State and local fairs. 

Western North Carolina has one 
of the largest wood pulp mills in 
America, also a great aluminum 
plant and one of the world’s biggest 
abrasive plants. Its streams, rush- 
ing turbulently down the mountain- 
sides, furnish almost unlimited water 


power. 
The visitor never forgets the splen- 


fore him as he stands at the summit 
of Chimney Rock; or his reflection in 
Looking Glass Rock, a polished stone 
transformed into a mirror by the veil 
of water flung across its face; or 
the bottomless pool, one of nature’s 
mysteries; or Linville Gorge, a 
chasm 12 miles long cut through the 
living rock by the irresistible tor- 
rent forcing its way to the sea; or 
Blowing Rock, where the wind blows 
always in the same direction, legend 
says, in memory of an Indian maid- 
en’s love. 

Into this section, and all through 
it, lead hard-surfaced highways that 
delight the motorist and draw him 
again and again to enjoy the scenery 
they command, such scenery ag is 
not surpassed anywhere in America. 
It fs like the loveliness of Switzer- 
land, and it is spread out, row upon 
row of peaks, under a sky as blue 
as Italy’s. 

In brief, western North Carolina, 
prospering under the onrush of a 
Creesus-like development  indus- 
trially and agriculturally, is a moun- 
tain-top conservatory of beauty, its 
figor covered with the laurel’s flower, 
its walls hung with the rhododen- 
dron’s flame. 


CITIES PLANNING 
ADVERTISING DRIVE 


State Will Tell Its Story on 


National Scale 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Special Correspondence 


HAT with an evenly distrib- 

uted population, and with a 

host of small but thriving 
cities, not one of which is of more 
than 75,000 in population, North 
Carolina is going in for collective 
advertising on a broad national 
scale. 

The enterprise is, under the cir- 
cumstances, as much a necessity as 
a voluntary preference, and is one 
that carries a strong appeal to those 
smaller cities of the State that would 
make themselves better known to 
the outside world. Even the casual 
observer is cognizant of the fact that 
90 per cent of the State’s towns and 
cities are consciously or uncon- 
sciously preparing for growth and 
expansion. 

All are clamoring for progress. 
Each realizes that to grow commer- 
cially and industrially it must have 
more people and more capital, and 
that these must be attracted from 
outside the State. More people are 
inquiring about North Carolina 
than ever before. 

These facts are important in that 
they indicate progress and indus- 
try, and are important in that re- 
spect only. North Carolina’s list of 
“firsts” attracts attention, but that 
alone cannot give a true representa- 
tion of the State’s tremendous re- 
sources and attractive opportunities. 
The history of this movement is 
brief and concise, North Carolina 
d the foresight and energy to 
inaugurate this timely project in 
the brief space of a few months— 
the unification of more than 100 
towns and cities scattered over the 
State, cities with diversified indus- 
tries, towns and communities with 
diversified needs, and this all -for 


one purpose—to advertise North | 


E dors of the panorama unrolled be- 


Carolina's resources. 
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FORESTS COVER 
LARGE AREA 


25 to 30 Billion Feet of Tim- 
ber Estimated Standing 
in North Carolina 


By J. 8. HOLMES, State Forester 


North Carolina Department of Conser- 
vation and Development 


Raleigh, N. C. 


HE forests of North Carolina 

now comprise some two-thirds 

of the total area of the State, or 
around 21,000,000 acres. Practically 
all of this is now in private owner- 
ship, one-half of it being held as 
integral parts of farms. There is 
comparatively little virgin timber, 
though some such tracts may be 
found in the more remote parts of 
both the mountain and coastal 
regions. 

The mountain forests are of two 
entirely different kinds, the spruce- 
balsam: and the hardwood. The 
spruce and balsam forests originally 
covered the higher slopes and peaks 
of our highest mountains down as 
low as 5000 to 4000 feet in elevation. 
Practically all of this type has been 
cut on the Black and Balsam Ranges 
and much of it in the Great Smokies, 
the only area of any commercial im- 
portance now remaining is along the 
Tennessee line in Swain County. 


Hardwood Varieties 


The’ forests of the mountains be- 
low the spruce fofest consist of a 
mixture of many hardwood species 
together with a proportion of such 
conifers as hemlock and several spe- 
cies of pine. The principal hard- 
woods are yellow poplar, chestnut, 
red, white and chestnut oak, hickory, 
linn and several others, some of 
them, such as cherry, walnut and 
ash, of exceptional value as furni- 
ture and decorative woods. The 
abundance and percentage of the dif- 
ferent spectes varies with the eleva- 
tion, slope, soil, etc., and with the 
amount of cutting which has been 
done, The chestnut is fast dying out, 
largely as a result of the chestnut 
bark blight. There is now only a 
very small area of virgin timber but 
there are still a few comparatively 
large areas where most-of the origi- 
nal stand still remains. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the mountain 
region ig still in woods and prob- 
ably even a larger proportion than 
this should remain permanently in 
forest. 

The forests of the Piedmont were 
originally hardwoods, chiefly oaks, 
mixed with shortleaf pine. Probably 
50 per cent of the area is now in 
woods, one-half of which is the re- 
mains of the old hardwood forest 
with practically all the pine cut out, 
the other half is second growth pine 
seeded naturally after the land has 
been cultivated and subsequently 
abandoned. The forests of this re- 
gion consist largely of the parts of 
farms not needed for agriculture. 


Coastal Plain Forests 


The forests of the coastal plain 
region consist either of nearly pure 
stands of second growth pine seeded 
naturally after the first crop of long- 
leaf or loblolly pine has been re- 
moved or else various species of 
hardwoods, growing on undrained 
swamps or river bottoms. The pine 
forests are chiefly loblolly, known in 
the market as North Carolina pine, 
while the hardwoods are chiefly 
gums, oaks, and several other com- 
mercial species. There were origi- 
nally considerable areas of white 
cedar or juniper swamp but these 
have largely been cut over-and as a 
result of fire have not reproduced 
themselves. Some 75 per cent of the 
coastal plain region is still in woods; 
the more easterly cotnties containing 
the larger percentage of forest. 

It is estimated that not more than 
25 to 30 billion feet of timber now 
remain standing in North Carolina. 
At the present rate of cutting this 
small reserve will soon be used up 
unless more effective steps can be 
taken to secure succeeding crops. 
With proper management, however, 
including full protection from fire, 
our present forest area can supply 
the present demand upon its timber 
perpetually. 

The industries dependent upon for- 
est products may be classed as pri- 
mary and secondary. Of the former 
lumbering is the chief. While 10 or 
12. years ago the annual lumber cut 
in this State exceded 2,000,000,000 
feet it is now reduced to less than 
1,000,000,000 feet. This is due partly 
to the change in demand but chiefly 
to the diminishing supply. More 
than one-half of our lumber cut is 
sold in the markets as North Carolina 
pine, while the remainder supplies 
our furniture factories and other in- 
dustries or is shipped to more distant 
markets. 
ties is an important industry for the 
farmers, especially in the Piedmont 
section of the State where most of 
the hardwood ties are made. The 
production of cordwood, woodpulp, 
chestnut extract wood, fuel, etc., is 
a large item in:-our timber cut. The 
aairad stores industry which formerly 
was of first importance is now re 
duced to a mere remnant owing’ to 
the passing of the long-leaf pine 
forests. 


Furniture Manufacturing 


The manufacturing of furniture 
and other household goods is our 
chief secondary industry entirely de- 
pendent upon wood. The furniture 
neaamert alone amounts to some 
$50,000,000 annually and North Caro- 
lina produces 60 per cent of all the 


, 


states. The manufacture of building 
material and of packages for ship- 


ping agricultural products and manu- 
factured articles is in the aggregate 
a large industry. 

Undoubtedly the chief object of re- 
storing and maintaining our forests 
is to secure a perpetual supply of 
timber sufficient for the needs of our 
industries and for our people them- 
selves at home and on the farm. It is 
essential to our prosperity that the 


highest possible productiveness be 
obtained. 

There are, however, other impor- 
tant uses of the forest which appeal 
less to the individual and, therefore, 
should be the special charge of the 
State. The maintenance of an un- 
burned and thrifty forest cover on 
the headwaters of streams is essen- 
tial to their proper maintenance and 


regulation. The protection, there- 
fore, of our upland forests becomes 
a paramount duty of the State. It 
was avowedly for this purpose that 
the national! forests were established 
in western North Carolina ahd sur- 
rounding states. The erosion of our 
farm lands can best be prevented by 
maintaining a forest growth on. the 
steeper slopes. The practice of clear- 


ing steep land which remains pro- 
ductive only for a few years has gone 
a long way to ruin considerable dis- 
tricts in this State. 

In recent years the recreational 
value of our forests has been more 
and more emphasized. The protec- 
tion of game and other wild life has 
become not only a commercial! but an 
wsthetic feature of the forest. 


Facilities for Game Have 
Been Doubled in Recent- 
Years 


Asheville, N. C. 


By a Staff Correspondent 
OLF is the important sport in 
western North Carolina, and 
in keeping with its popularity 
several new courses have been laid 
out recently and new clubs opened. 
Three links are within five miles of 
the Asheville business district, more 
than doubling facilities for the game 
in the last few years. “Happy Val- 
ley” is the name of the new munici- 
pal course on the Black Mountain 
highway, which was laid out > ae ag 
ald Ross of Pimehurst. This links 
of championship distance and ky 
sesses an infinite variety of well- 
planned hazards for the unwary 
golfer. 
The Beaver Lake Country Club, 
north of Asheville, will be opened 
early next year. 


The production of cross-. 


furniture made in the southeastern }: 
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Within the radius of a few 
hours’ dtive from Asheville are 
several. hudred miles of trout 
brooks, constantly being re- 
stocked ftom government hatch- 
eries. Rivers contain black and 
small-mouth bass, rainbow trout 
and pike and the doughty mus- 
kalonge is well established in 
the streams of the Great 
Smokies, 


Golf reaches its most delight- 
ful form in the Asheville 
courses. Eighty-one holes of 
this popular game have been 
provided in Asheville. And the 
golf courses of the Land-of-the- 
Sky offer perfect playing condi- 
tions the whole year ‘round. 
Visitors to Asheville hotels can 
arrange to play on any of the 
courses. 


Two national trunk-line high- 
ways enter Asheville—the Ap- 
* alachian Scenic Highway and 

oute A of the Dixie Highway. 
There are over a thousand miles 
of motor highways in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Asheville mak- 
ing countless scenic wonders 
easily accessible. 


DELIGH TFUE: 


Every Month in the Year 


east of the 


Portal of the dwindling wilderness, a land of cliffs and crags, 
coves and valleys, gorges and waterfalls—it is a country you'll 


a 


Rockies. 
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\HE Land-of-the-Sky, of which Asheville is the center, 
sees the culmination of mountain development in 
Eastern America. Here are more than a hundred 
mile-high peaks, including Mt. Mitchell which, at an 
elevation of 6,711 feet, is the highest point in America 
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enjoy visiting. The atmosphere sparkles with vigor and the tang 
of piney woods. There’s something to do every minute every day 
‘all the year. 


Asheville, as a city, provides facilities for play and recreation. 


Nearly $2, 000 000 was spent for municipal improvements in 1925. 

There’s the City Recreation Park with its 56-acre lake—one of the’ finest in the 
South. There’s the 18-hole Municipal Golf Course, being built by Donald Ross, 

which will soon be open for play. The Municipal Baseball Park is one of the best- 
equipped and most attractive minor league’ parks in America. The City Audito- 
rium, soon to be replaced by a new and more modern structure seating 5,000, is 
the scene of many first-class.performances. And all this has Asheville made pos- 


sible for the entertainment of citizen and visitor alike. 


As the chosen servants of 


this splendid city, it is our pleasure to extend a cordial welcome to come and visit 


Asheville, in the Land-of-the-Sky. Write to the Chamber of Commerce for free 


booklets, maps and tour guides. 


JOHN H. CATHEY 


Mayor and Commissioner of Finance 


CITY OF ASHEVILLE 


BOARD OF CITY COMMISSIONERS 


FRANK 
NORTH 


Commissioner of Public Works © 


L. CONDER 
CAROLINA 


C. H. BARTLETT 
Commissioner of Public Safety 
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uous Milestones 
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1—Birthplace of Andrew Johnson, 
United States. 


_. 2—Unity. Monument, Durham, where terms of peace 
‘were agreed on between the North and South. The old 
chimney is, ali that remains of the house where the 


opposing generals met, 


3—The pinnace of Sir Walter Raleigh, who estab- — 
lished the-firet English colony in 1584 at Roanoke Isiand. 
Raleigh went back to England, and when he retorned to 


America several years tater his colony 


4—The Henry Clay Tree at Raleigh, under which 
the famous statestian wrote his epochal letter concern. 
ing the admission of Texas, which, he said, “without the 
consent of Mexico Would be a measure compromising the 
character of the Nation ... dangerous to the integrity 
of the Union, inexpedient to. the financial condition of 
the country and not calied for by any general éxpression 
of public opinion.” The effect of this letter probably 
cost Clay the Presidency, for which he was a candidate, 
‘but his comment, “} woutd rather be right than Presi- 
dent,” has gone ringing down the years. 
portrait In the Na- 


5—Sir Walter Raleigh, from a 
tional Gallery, London. . 


State Carefully Preserves H istoric Shrines 


Historical Commission Holds Vast Volume of State Records, Gathered at 
Home and Abroad—Many Important Private Papers 


By A. R. NEWSOME 
Secretary, North Carolina Historical 
Fa Commission 

Raleigh, N. C. 

[co North Carolina Historical 

Commission is the chief agency 

in the State for the preserva- 
tion of North Carolina history. Es- 
tablished in 1903 as an independent 
department by the State, which was 
emerging from a bankrupt and ultre- 
individualistic past and quickening 
under the new interest and pride in 
her history which was stimulated by 
the publication of the colonial and 
state records, the historical com- 
mission has labored for a quarter of 
a century to make its contribution 
to the renaissance which is trans- 
forming North Carolina intellectu- 
ally, socially and industrially, into 
a self-conscious, progressive com- 
monwealth.. © 


The commission is charged by the 
State with the coMection and pub- 
lication of data pertaining to the 
history of North Carolina, the stimu- 
lation of historical study and re- 
search in the State, and the mark- 
ing and preservation of places of 
historical interest. Particularly for- 
tunate in its early personnel, the 
commission hds been zealous in its 
efforts to reveal by scientific meth- 
ods of management and research 
the North Carolina of the past to 
the North Carolina and world of the 
present and future. 

For Accurate Records 


Documentary evidence, produced 
and left by those who made the his- 
tory. is the only foundation of ac- 
curate history writing. And collec- 
tion of historical material is pre- 
requisite to its exploitation. Hence 
the basic activity and service of the 
Historical Commission has been the 
collection and preservation of the 
source material of North Carolina 
history. It has collected, preserved, 
repaired and bound (in many cases), 
classified and filed nearly 500 
volumes and boxes of letters and 
papers of the governors of North 
Carolina. The legislative papers, 
consisting of bills, petitions, cammit- 
tee reports, election. returns, etc., 
fill 850 boxes and number approxi- 
mately 150,000 papers. Since 1917 
systematic effort has been made to 
induce the counties to take advan- 
tage of the law which authorizes 
them to transfer their noncurrent 
records to the commission. 

Today its collection of county rec- 
ords from 60 counties comprises 
1413 volumes and boxes of county 
court minutes, wills, grants, deeds, 
tax lists, inventories of estates, land 
entries, marriage bonds, Vital rec- 
ords, petitions, scliool records, slave 
records, cattle brands, etc. Of these 
the marriage bonds alone number 
approximately 250,000 separate 
documents. ; 

No historical sources: are more 
valuable than the private papers of 
leading public and private men, The 
commission has secured, repaired, 
bound and in many cases ¢Calendared 
the private collections of the lead- 
ers in the history of the State. These 
collections number 380 volumes and 
boxes, and include, -among others, 
those of Charles B. Aycock, George 
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was made. 


E. Badger, John Branch, John H. 
Bryan, W. H. S. Burgwyn, Richard 
Caswell, Walter Clark, William R. 
Davie, William Gaston, John A. 
Gilmer, William A. Graham, Bryan 
Grimes, E. J. Hale, James Iredell, 
Nathaniel Macon, Archibald  D. 
Murphey, D. S. Reid, “homas Ruffin, 
Zebulon B. Vance, Calvin H. Wiley 
and Jonathan Worth. 


World War Records 
World War records number more 
than 100,000 pieces, filed in 400 boxes. 


There are 900 volumes and boxes of 
smaller and miscellaneous collec- 
tions. Altogether there are in the 
archives of the Historical Commis- 
sion about 1300 bound volumes, 
nearly 3200 boxes, containing more 
than 500,000 documents, and all avail- 


€—The Joel. Lane-Héuse, which now stands In Weet, 
Hargett Street; Raletgh. It formerly stood’ on the weet 
side of Boylan Lane, where it was bulit in 1760; Urider 
its roof séme of the. State’s most momentous. history 


7—Ruins of the house at Halifax in which the Con- 
stitution of Nerth ‘Carolina was written.” | re 
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able newspaper material before 1800, 
including files of North Carolina 
newspapers and items relating to 
North Carolina copied from the news- 
papers of other st&tes. 

At present the commission is hav- 
ing copies made of a vast amount of 
North Carolina material found in the 
archives of England, which will make 
possible the publication of a new 
series of colonial records. Perhaps 
the greatest discovery of North Caro- 
lina source material in recent years 
was that made a few years ago in 
the archives of Spain. The work of 


securing copies of these Spanish rec-: 


ords, temporarily suspended at pres- 
ent, has already resulted in moré 
than 12,000 photostatic and 5000 
typed sheets of North Carolina ma- 
terial. 


MASONRY LINKED WITH HISTORY 


OF STATE'S EARLY SETTLEMENT 


Lodges Were Operating in 1755 Under Grand Lodge of 
England—State Assembly Granted Charter in 


1797—Education and Charity Aided 


By FRANCIS 


~S 


D. WINSTON 


North Carolina Past Grand Master of Masons 


ASONRY in North Carolina 
operates under a_i charter 
from the General Assembly 
of North Carolina, under an act 
which is Chapter 10 of the Laws of 
1797. The word “Mason” does not 
appear in this act. Masonic lodges 
were operating in North Carolina as 
early as 1755, when St. John Lodge; 


Wilmington, received its charter 
from the Grand Lodge of England, 

Francois Xavier Martin, eminent 
Mason, lawyer, and author, in an 
oration before St. John Lodge, New 
Bern, on the Festival of St. John the 
Baptist, June 24, A. L. 5789, A.°D. 
1789, said: 

“Ma ns crossed the Atlantic with 
the first settlers of the British col- 
onies in America; and soon after, 
the Grand Master of England ap- 
pointed Provincial Grand Masters 
and constituted regular lodges in 
the new world. sag ae 

“The Carolinas, whose settlement 
is of a later date, had no Provincial 
Grand Master until 5736 (A. D. 
1736), when the Earl of Loudoun ap- 
pointed John Hammerton, Esq., to 
that dignity. From him a regular 
succession can traced to Joseph 
Montfort. Esq., who was appointe 
by the Duke of Beaufort:” °° 

The above mentioned ‘Provincial 
Grand Master Hammerton -was a 
South Carolinian, and we have no 


Betts Battery Co. 
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USL Batteries 


Phone 2217 21-22 Aston Street 
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record of any charters in North 
Carolina issued by him or his suc- 
cessors in South Carolina. 
Charters came from the Grand 
Lodge of England; and in at least 
one case, and before 1800 ‘“‘The Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of Boston” ex- 
ercised authority over and received 
dues from a North Carolina lodge. 
“The First Lodge in Pitt County.” 
It is said that it was called “Crown 
Point Lodge” from the fact that it 
met at the home of Colonel Allen, 
in Pitt County. He was _a relative 
of Colonel Ethan Allen of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who captured Crown 
Point, a British fort on Lake Cham- 
plain, in New York, in May 1775. The 
lodge was named in honor of him. 
Permanence was given to Masonry 
in North Carolina_on “the 14th day 
of January A. L. 5771, A. D. 1771,” 
when a commission to “Josepfi 
Montford, Esquire of Halifax, in the 
province of North Carolina in Amer- 
ica, appointing him Provincial Grand 
Master of and for America,” was 
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isstred by ‘Henry Somerset, Duke of 
Beaufort, Marquis and Earl of 
Worcester, Earl of Glamorgan, Vis- 
count Grosmont, Baron Herbert, 
Lord of: Ragland Chepstow and 
Gower, Baron Beaufort of Caldecot 
Castle, Grand Master of the moat 
Ancient and Honourable Society of] 
saaege and Accepted Masons, Greet- 
ng.” m ss 

Dader Montfort’s activity lodges 
werd rapidly constituted and~ the 
formation of a Grand Lodge became 
a necessity; especially as there was | 
no one, after the Revolution, having 
Grand Lodge jurisdiction or author- 
ity. 

Indepepdent Grand Lodge 

It was, therefore, apparent to all 
that an independent Grand Lodge 
must be established in North Caro- 
lina. The first step taken with a view 
to organizing this Grand Lodge was 
through a circular letter sent to the 
various lodges in the State by Union 
Lodge,.in Fayetteville, then working 
undér adispengation from the Grand 
Lodge of. Scotland, and afterward 
chartered (Nov. 18, 1789), under 
the namie of Phoenix Lodge, by the 
Grand Lodge of North Carolina, upon 
agreement to surrender its Scotch 
dispensation. 

Establishment of the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina, after the Revolu- 
tion, is thus described by the his- 
torian, Mr. Martin, in the Ahiman 
Rezon: 


“In 5786 the Union Lodge of Fay- 
etteville, being advised thereto by 
a number of visiting brothers from 
the different parts of the State, pro- 
posed that a convention of all the 
regularly constituted lodges of North 
Carolina should be held at Fayette- 
ville; on the twenty-fourth day of 
June, 5787, to take under considera- 
tion the propriety of declaring by a 


lodges of North Carolina, and to ap- 
point a State Grand Master and other’ 
Grand Officers. 

“The great distance to and the 
small intercourse between the dif- 
ferent parts of this extensive State 
having prevented a sufficient num- 
ber of delegates from attending, the 
convention adjourned to the town of 
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Silver, etc. ; 
Buttons Covered 
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- $0 Montrorp Ave., AsHevitie, N. C, 
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solemn act the independence of thei. 


Tarborough, on the 9th day of De- 
cember following, when the (Ma- 
sonic) declaration of independence 
took place, and a form of govern- 
ment. was adopted. 
~“The Most Worshipful Samuel 
Joltinston . having been appointed 
Grand Master, and the Right Wor- 
shipful Richard Caswell (then Gov- 
ernor of this State), Deputy Grand 
Master, the first Grand Lodge was 
held on the following day.” 
sonry was a potent factor in the 
North ,Garolina Colony as in Vir- 
ginia, | sachusetts and the other 
colons: It furnished distinguished 
statesmen for the colonial period 
and heroes for the Revolution. , 
Prior to the Revolution the record 
shows the following lodges in North 
Carolina: St. John’s, Wilmington; 
Royal White Hart, Halifax; St. 
John’s, Néw Bern; St. John’s, Kins- 
ton; Royal Edwin, Windsor; Royal 
William, Hertford County; Unanim- 
ity, Edenton; Blandford,* Bute, in 
Warren County; Union Lodge, Fay- 
etteville, : 

Many: Prominent Members 
The first’ Governor of North Caro- 
lina, the first United States Senator, 
the first Chief Justice of the State 
were Grand Masters of the Grand 
Lodge. Its Grand Masters have been 
foremost in every profession and 
calling. 
This Grand Lodge has been the 
leader in education, in charity, in 
care of the indigent youth, and of the 
aged and infirm. In 1854 under legis- 
lative charter the Grand Lodge or- 
ganized, built and eéquipped St. 
John’s College at Oxford; and with 
varying fortunes under it, and later 
under private enterprise the institu- 
tion was conducted until 1872. It 
was a female school. 
In February, 1873, under resolution 
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of the Grand Lodge, St. John’s Col- 
lege was converted into an institu- 
tion for the care, nurture and edu- 
cation of white children of both 
sexes. It has been so conducted sirice 
The Oxford Orphan Asylum 
was projected by John H. Mills, its 


first superintendent. Later its name] 


was changed to “Oxford Orphanage.. 


Its affairs ase under the super- 
vision of a Board of Directors elected 
by the Grand Lodge. In addition 
thereto the State is represented on 
the board. The State of North Caro-' 
lina appropriates annually the sum 
of $30,000 to its support. 


This institution does not limit its 
benefits to the children of Masons. 
Of its near 500 inmates less than’ 
one-fourth are of Masonic parentage. 
Its curriculum is the same as the 
State’s high school requirements. 


Needy- Students Helped 


The institution trains its boys in 
farm, shoe shop, carpenter, printing 
office and other practical work. Its 
girls are well grounded {in domestic 
science and household work. A splen- 
did business coursé is maintained. | 
The situation is @ beautiful one with 
ample land for all requirements. 
Its dairy herd is one of the finest 
in the State. 

The work of the institution fg kept 
prominently before the generous 
public by the “Orphan’s Friend and 
Masonic Journal,” published weekly 
by student labor; and by high grade 
concerts given throughout the State 
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Coming South? 


Those who contemplate visitin 
any of the resorts of Western Nort 
Carolina will find in THE SOUTH- 
ERN TOURIST MAGAZINE a 
mine of valuable information about 
the section they propose to visit. 
In each issue there are feature 
articles, profusely illustrated with 
scenes that portray to you the 
scenic marvels of this country and 
the many advantages to be derived 
from a visit. 

But even if you do not expect to 
bay us a visit (though we ape you 
will), just to read this publication 
will bring before your eyes vivid 
ecenes of # country where nature 
has been more than lavish in mak- 
ing beautiful; will give you a better 
knowledge of its geographical loca- 
tion, and &.more intimate acquaint- 
ance with its inhabitants, and in 
every way will be a source of grat- 
ification to you, 

“See America First” is the slogan 
of a great American railroad, and 
those who desire to translate 
that advice into action, could find, 
we think, no better or more inter- 
esting place than Western North 
Carolina, and this magazine will be 
of some assistance to you in your 
quest for pleasure. 


The peice ts one dotlar a year, 
payable by money order, cur- 
rency or.personal check. ® 
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NEW 
DRY GLEANING @SERVICE 


On or about December 15, 1926, the Abbott- 
Knight Co. will open at 215-217 Coxe Street, 
one of Carolina’s newest and most modern dry 
cleaning plants, with whom we will be asso- 
ciated. Any of our salesmen or branch offices 
will be glad to accept your cleaning or dyeing, 
which will be given expert 
Abbott-Knight cleaners. 


attention by the 
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P, O. Box $13 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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untain City Laundry 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


215-217 
Coxe Street 


by orphanage classes. A number of 
its students annually receive scholar- 
ships in the State Colleges. Private 
and Church Colleges also award such 
scholarships. 

At Greensboro the Grand Lodge 
assists the Order of EKastern Star in 
maintaining the Eastern Star and 
Masonic Home for elderly Masons 
and their woman relatives. It is 
splendidly equipped and managed. 
The Grand Lodge maintains an edu- 
cational department under the direc- 
tion of an’all time educational field 
secretary of high grade. ' 

It- has under its direction several 
loan funds to assist needy students 
in obtaining higher education. In 
connection with other Masonic 
bodies, Grand Chapter, Grand Com- 
mandery and Scottish Rite, the 
Grand Lodge appropriated year 
its quota of $25,000 for loan ‘funds. 
This amount was distributed among 
22 colleges in North Carolina to as- 
sist needy students. 


The amount to be distributed this 
year will be largely in excess of that. 


The fund is growing rapidly and is | 


becoming a factor in the assistance 
sought by needy students to enable 
them to complete their college 
courses. 

The Grand Lodge of North Caro- 
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lina occupies itg own home. The 
Temple in Raleigh is one of the most 
imposing buildings at our State capi- 
tal. The Grand Lodge room is one 
of perfect symmetry and architec- 
tural beauty. The walls are adorned 
with a complete collection of fine 
portraits of past Grand Masters and 
other Grand officers. 


There are near to 50,000 Masons in 
North Carolina; @# real active force in 
every good work for the upbuilding 
of our State. The Grand Lodge meets 
in January at the State Capital, and 
in June, St. John’s Day, at the Or- 
phanage in Oxford. ©  =§ss* = 

In all departments of State 
government, executive, @nd 
legislative, in war. and : 
Masons have always been ad 
are now active, in the SeP¥icé o 
public. The 1 bust 
are Masons. THé 


close touch with every in 
aspiration.of our State. my 
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perishables of 


@) Our clean and well-arranged 
storage rooms carry tempera- 


tures to suit various products— 
such as apples, eggs, ete. 


care for 


@ We solicit your patronage. 


@ Our Pure Ice production 
has been increased and service 
stations are maintained at five 
oints, Additional stations will 
ready for the 1927 s¢ason. 


if We thank our many friends 
for their loyal support and hope 


to add, others te our long list 
of satisfied customers. 
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Bountiful Soils Aided by Mild Climate Give North Carolina Wide Variety of Horticultural Products in Every Section of the State me 
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NORTH CAROLINA OFFERS WIDE 
FIELD FOR PROFIT IN FRUITS 


Long Growing Season, Equable Climate, Highly Adapt- 
able Soils and Ready Markets Make State Especially 
Equipped for Horticulture—Peaches Are Famous 


By C. D. MATTHEWS . 
Chairman, Department of Horticulture, N. C. State College 


agriculture that has developed 
in the last 30 years so strik- 


ingly as that of horticulture. It has 
grown in a quarter of a century from 
a more or less general and relatively 
_ unimportant line of agriculture to a 
. highly specialized type of great im- 
portance. As a result of changing 
conditions, such as the concentra- 
tion of population in the ‘cities, the 
decrease of food producers in the 
rural sections, improved _ railroad 
facilities, good roads, the develop- 
ment of varieties suitable for long- 
distance transportation, and with 
the development of improved can- 
ning, handling, and storing facilities, 
the production of horticultural crops 
is of increasing, importance. Owing 
to the great range of climatic and 
soil conditions in North Carolina, 
' unlimited opportunities are here pre- 
sented for the successful and profit- 
able cultivation of most of the fruits 
and vegetables of the Temperate 


Zone, : 
Long Growing Season 


With its wonderful and varied 
climate, long growing season, and 
highly adaptable soils, no state in 
the United States offers a broader 
or more complete field from 4 herti- 
cultural standpoiut than North Caro- 
lina. The various climatic con- 
ditions, ranging from that of nearly 
subtropical in the east to almost 
Canadian conditions in the mountain- 
ous sections in the west, give to 
North Carolina an interesting and 
favorable place in the horticulture 
of this country. The economic ad- 
vantages of comparatively cheap 
lands and close proximity to the 
consuming markets of the East and 
South make fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction in this State an alluring 
opportunity. 

The high, cool mountain regions 
are well adapted to growing late 
vegetables for home and southern 
markets; while the Coastal Plain 
section, with its level, mellow, sandy 
loam, ea&y of cultivation, and re- 
' tentive of moisture, is adapted to the 
production of early vegetables for 
northern markets. The improvement 
of transportation facilities and the 
increased knowledge of commercial 
fertilizer uses, together with ideal 
soil, climatic conditions, and cheap 
. Jands, have made truck growing in 
the Coastal Plain Section of North 
Carolina one of the most important 
branches of horticultural work. 

Prise Winners 

The wide range and high quality 
of fruits grown in North Carolina 
was shown at the National Horticul- 
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tural Congress, Council Bluffs Ia., in 
1910, when the Sweepstakes Trophy 
for the best general collection of 
fruit in the United States was won 


by North Carolina against the keen- 


est competition. At this great exhibi- 
tion there were fruits from Canada, 
New Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific—33 states com- 
peting. Besides this championship, 
North Carolina won 40 bifle ribbons 
on fruit, the greatest number taken 
by any state in the Union. It is ap- 
parent that this record adds perma- 
nent worth to the value of our fruit 
lands, and is further indication of 
the unlimited possibilities for the 
development of different fruit indus- 
tries in the State. 

The production ‘of’ horticultural 
crops in North Carolina is receivy- 
ing greater attention now than at 
any other time, because of the in- 
vasion of the boll weevil, the realiza- 
tion of the value of diversification in 
agricultural prosperity, and the real- 
ization of the advantages afforded by 
the State for the growing of fruits 
and vegetables. At a result, there 
has been a tremendous development 
in fruit and vegetable production in 
this State during the last five years. 
In 1920 the State shipped 6477 car- 
loads of fruits and vegetables. In 
1925 the total shipment of fruits 
and vegetables had increased-to 17,- 
377 carloads, certainly an excep- 
tional increase. 

Apples Thrive In All Sections 

_ While apples can be grown, at 
least for home use, in every section 
of the State, the production of apples 
for commercial purposes is largely 
confined to western North Carolina 
in the elevated section just east of 
the Blue Ridge, called the Upper 
Piedmant Section, and in the moun- 
tain country beyond, known as the 
Mountain Section. Western North 
Carolina: possesses both natural and 
economic advantages for the prodttc- 
tion of apples, and in growing apples 
that are not excelled in size, color, 
and quality by those of any other 
section of the country. 

Peacheg are grown generally over 
the entire State, with the exception of 
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rain ceases. 


(1) Bulbs; (2) Vineyard, Near Niagara; (3) Vast Young Orchard, Hoffman; (4) Scupperhong Grapes, Near Southern Pines; (8) Dewberries, Sanford. 


North Carolina Press Works 


the highest elevations in the méun- 
tain section. From a commercial 
standpoint, this industry has become 
most highly developed in what is 
known as the Sandhill Section and 
in certain ‘counties of the Brushy 
Mountains. , 

The Sandhills and peaches are in- 
separable terms; when one is men- 
tioned the other is always thought 
of. The combination of climate and 
soil in this section is ideal for peach 
production. The sandy texture of the 


|} soil makes drainage perfect, and the 


trees never suffer from too much 
water. In fact, the rain passes 
through the soil so quickly that cul- 
tivation may be given soon after the 
The combination of 
bright weather with the well-drained 
soil makes the trees less subject to 
the attacks of fungus. The industry 
has expanded rapidly in the last five 
years. In 1920, 343 carloads were 
shipped, while in 1926, 2040 carloads 
were shipped. 

Strawberries and Grapes 


Strawberries are grown generally 
over the entire State for home use 
and local market, but from a com- 
mercial standpoint the production of 
this crop has become developed in 
certain areas of. the. Coastal Plain 
Section, in the counétés of Columbus, 
Puplin, and Wayne. In 1920, the State 
shipped 476 carloads of strawberries, 
in 1925, 2056 carloads, and in 1926, 
1656 oarloads. j 
North Carolina is more favored as 
regards its opportunities for grape 
growing than most other states, by 
reason of the fact of the wide range 
of grape species that are native to 
the State. The grape in North Caro- 
lina is represented by two different 
general types, the muscadines which 
are native of the Coastal Plain region, 
and the labruscas or “bunch grapes,” 
which are grown mostly in the west- 
ern half of the State. The muscadine, 
or the rotundifolia type of grapes, of 
which the Scuppernong and the 
James are the most important va- 
rieties, is found as a domesticated 
fruit on almost every plantation in 
Eastern Carolina, 
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in Concert for State’s Good 


By BEATRICE COBB 


Secretary North Carolina 


Morganton, N. C. 
HE press of North Carolina! 
No other single factor has 
contributed so largely to the 
wonderful development: that has 
taken place jn North Carolina dur- 
ing recent years. It is not idle 
boasting to assert that during the 


last decade North Carolina has come 


to the front in a way that has com- 
manded the attention of the entire 
Nation, and has created wealth at a 
rate that even her own people have 
marvelled. In this march of prog- 
ress the newspapers of the State 
have taken and valiantly held the 
place of leadership that rightfully 
belongs to the press of any sec- 
tion. 

Almost without exception every 
forward - looking movement has 
either originated with some newspa- 
per or has been whole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically indorsed and spon- 
sored by the press of the State. 
In and out of season North Carolina 
newspapers have worked for better 
roads, - better schools, better 
churches, more and better libraries, 
improved living conditions, clean 
elections, better business conditions, 
law enforcement, welfare work, 
parks and playgrounds and every- 
thing that looks to the public good. 
They have not waited to fall intd 
line, but have always carried a ban- 
ner of advancement and progress. 

It is an admitted fact throughout 
the State that the splendid highway 
system which now traverses the 
Commonwealth from east to west 
and north to south, connecting 
county seat with county seat in a 
great State-maintained system, that 
the modern consolidated school 
buildings to be found in every school 
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Style Merchandise 


tn Piedmont Carolinas 


“Charlotte’s Quality Department Store” 


C. F. Shuman Roofing Co. 
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‘Cc. F. SHUMAN 


Roofing - Heating - Metal Work 


We Handle and Apply Roofing of All Kinds 


REx FLINTKOTE ASPHALT SHINGLES 
REX FLINTKOTE COPPERCLAD SHINGLES 
TJLE—SLATE—TIN—BUuILT-UPp Roors 


Approved Roofers for Barrett’s Specification 
Roofs and Johns-Manville Roofs 


We Make Gutters, Downspouts, 
Ventilators, Skylights 


METAL WORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Courtesy : Fairness : Service 


Charlotte, N. C. 


ROOFING CO. 


Press Association 


district and operating to bring the 
State from a place near the bottom 
in illiteracy to a position near tlie 
top, that our agricultural progress, 
manufacturing activities and indus- 


oars developments along various 
lines, are due in a large measure 
to the influence and power exerted 
“by the press of North Carolina. 
For years the newspapers of the 
State have been a powerful agency, 
as even a casual study of the his- 
tory of North Carolina journalism 
will show, but it is most interesting 
to compare, with the idea of con- 
trasting, the types of papers that 
circulated in a limited way 50 and 60 
years ago: with those of today. An 
examination of. old files will show, 


not only the early struggles to pro- 


duce readable papers by means of 
the crudest and most meager 
equipment, but that the spirit which 
pervaded and dominated the average 
editorial page of half a century ago 
was quite different from that re- 
flected today. Nine out of ten papers 
in the old days were “political 
organs,” and an editor, in many 
cases a leading politician in his 
community, failed in what he consid- 
ered his principal duty if he did not 
very frequently pour out abuse on 
the heads of his political opponents. 
Papers were often started for no 


other purpose. It wag a day of per- 
sonal journalism, ~and robably 
served well its day and e, but 
such methods, indulged in to per- 
sonal ends, would not be and are 
not countenanced today. 

North Carolina newspapers of :he 
present do not fail to criticise when 
occasion demands, but the old-time 
personal bitterness has practically 
disappeared, and the criticisms as a 
whole are more constructive, offer- 
ing remedies for defects and point- 
oo something always better and 
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A Center of the South’s 
New Industrial Empire 


Charlotte is one-of the: most important centers of the: state h 
hard surfaced roads leading out in as many directions. 

Charlotte’s annual industrial pay roll exceeds $19,000,000.00. 

Charlotte is served by four great railway systems with more than one hundred trains 
per day and is headquarters for “Line East” of the Southern Railway System. 

Charlotte has bank resources of over $60,000,000.00. 

Charlotte the Center invites you to come. __ 


Charlotte’s population (1926) is estimated at 75,000. 
Charlotte is the home of the Southern Power Company—said to be one of the 
largest hydro-electric Companies in the entire world—with an investment of over 
$100,000,000.00. Abundant and cheap hydro-electric power has been the greatest factor 
in the remarkable growth of this section. 
Charlotte has a branch plant of the Ford Motor Company built at a cost of 
$2,000,000.00 and having a daily capacity of 400 cars. 
Charlotte has a delightfully moderate all-year climate with an average temperature 


Charlotte has a trading population within a hundred and fifty. mile radius of more 
than 4,000,000 people. 
Charlotte has two-fine country clubs with splendid:golf courses. | 
Charlotte has seven excellent hotels, including the new million dollar Hotel Charlotta, 
gateway to the famous vacation resorts and cities in the “Land af 


Farming 


Farmers are invited to investigate Mecklenburg County—Charlotte the County Seat. 
Mecklenburg County is a fine farming section, and truck farmers, dairymen, f 
growers, poultry mgn, live stock men, and others are invited to investigate M 
lenburg County’s advantages through the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, 


For information address 


Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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(1) Corn and Soja Beans, a Principal Forage Oreis (2) Craven esunty Cabbeses; ”) Pea’ Vine Hays xa) Cotton; 6) Potato Crop; (6) Corn. 
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North Carolina Farmers Find 
Profit in Diversified Crops 


Growers ‘Are Getting Away From One Crop Idea and 
Making Money—Yield for 1925 Was More Than 
$300,000,000—State Offers Education 


By WILLIAM A. GRAHAM 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


ORTH CAROLINA enjoys «a 
happy combination of condi- 
tions that are conducive to ag- 
ricultural advancement. One of the 


outstanding results is that its peo-. 


ple remain largely rural. While it 
has several cities that will soon be 
nearing the 100,000 mark, and while 
in these and in numerous smaller 
cities and towns great factories are 
located which feed world markets 
with goods worth nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, yet the centers of 
population have not yet sapped the 
vitality. out of the rural, districta, | 
And will not, if-a groper 
ance can be amAnt x ¥ So far 
there has been no clash in North 
Carolina between the urban and the 
rural. Factory and farm seem to 
form an “interlocking combine,” mu- 
tually beneficial. 

It i@ not my purpose in this 
article to go into technical details. 
Neither do I propose to discuss our 
agricultural. advantages in scientific 
terms, and I shall avoid statistics as 
‘such, using them only to illustrate 
the thoughts I shall try to develop. 

Diversification of Crops 

Since the white man first came to 
North America, North Carolina soil 
has been tilled, for the most part 
successfully, since any crop that can 
be grown between the tropics and 
the morthern borders of this tem- 
perate zone can be produced here. 
However, not all of these crops are 
grown. in commercial, or marketable, 
quantities, due to the fact that some 
crops thrive better than others and 
our farmers have centered on these, 
‘more or less. Yet, diversification is 
practiced to a large degree — and 
diversification is becoming more 

ar as its necessity is realized. 

t is the surest safeguard against 
yworable results arising from 
either over-production or wunder- 
production. Cotton, tobacco and corn 
Be termed the State’s princi- 
staples, but our people are being 
urged to plant other crops than 
these and to grow their own food 
foodstuffs. Linked with the 
principle of diversification is that of 
lowering costs of production. Diver- 
sification and reduced production 
costs, if they had been fully opera- 
tive, undoubtedly would have served 


If Interested in 


NorTH CAROLINA 
especially in CHARLOTTE 
“The Best Business City” 


Write F. C. ABBOTT & CO. 
30 years’ experience in this field. 


SMITH’S BooK STORE 


service for our common school sys- +. 


as a stimulus to our farmers when 
advised of the present over-produc- 
tion of cotton resulting, in the down- 
ward trend of prices. 

Agricultural work in North Caro- 
lina, from an administrative or offi- 
cial standpoint, is divided into two 
main groups: production and distri- 
bution. The production side, includ- 
ing higher agricultural education, 
extension work, etc., is under the 
general supervision of the North 
Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, the president 
of which is Dr. Eugene C. Brooks, 
who, as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, ~ did ~ brilliant jj 


tem. At the college he has an or- 
ganization of well-trained workers 
who conduct extension classes, in- 
stitutes and other lines._of work di- 
rectly affecting and benefiting the 
farmer in the production of better 
crops. 
Vocational Education 
Vocational education in North 


Carolina includes agriculture, This 
line of work is under the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In 
a recent publication, Dr. A. T. Allen, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, had this to say: 


fn 1918-1919, the instruction of voca- 
tional agriculture has grown until 
today there are 84 white schools and 
26 Negro schools with teachers of 
vocational agriculture employed and’ 
faculty members teaching agricul- 
ture to nearly 6000 farmers and farm 
boys, each of whom carries on super- 
vised practical work relating to the 
instruction. * 


“Starting with 21 farm life schools | 


Marketing: and general distribu- 


tion problems fall to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, also regu- 
latory and inspection work of vari- 
ous types relating to agriculture and 
pure food, oil and gasoline. 

With its group of experts, the De- 
partment not only aids farmers in 
the marketing of their crops but 
protects the public against inferior 


seed, food, fertizer, oi! and gasoline. 
Inspectors are assigneti to carry on 
this work under the general super- 
vision of the Department at Raleigh. 
The Department of. Agriculture, 
through its marketing experts, aided 
15,000 poultrymen in disposing of 
1,000,000 pounds of live birds, at a’ 
direct saving to them of more than 
$50,000 during 1925. This season the 
goal was set at 2,000,000 pounds. 
Also, the department aids in the 
marketing of eggs, fruit and other 
dairy and farm products, with a view 
of eliminating, as nearly as possible, 
all unnecessary incidental expenses, 
thus insuring larger returns for the 
producers themselves. Poultry, for 
example, is loaded in carlots and 
shipped from given points. Since 
the State has spent approximately 
$100, 000,000 in the building and im- 
g of its 6200-milé highway sys- 
“farmera> are» enabled to’ reach 

any railroad point with comparative 
ease. Most of the well-to-do have 
automobiles. During a single week 
in March, this year, the department 
marketed more than 20 carloads of 
live poultry for farmers living in 


‘plants and the total value of ferti- 


as many counties, This netted a 
tremendous saving to producers, 


EXPANSION SEEN 
IN WILMINGTON 


City Is Growing as Port, 
in Industry and as a 
Farm Center 


- Wilmington, N. C. 
Special Correspondence 


V ae canteete is peculiarly 
fortunate in being suscepti- 
ble of development along four 

general lines: as an industrial cen- 

ter, as a port, for its agricultural in- 


terests and for its resorts. It is 


rated as one of the largest fertilizer 
manufacturing points along the At- 
lantic coast. There are approxi- 
mately 14 fertilizer manufacturing 
companies at this port, with a physi- 
cal valuation estimated to be in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000. These plants have 
the most modern and complete 
equipment for the combination of 
"materials needed to advance agricul- 
tural development in the territory 
which Wilmington serves. In the 
height of the season, it is estimated 
that approximately 2500 laborers are 
employed in the various fertilizer 


lizer manufactured is estimated to be 
$15,000,000. 
The Atlantic Coast Line general 
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TEAMWORK 


The Best Policy 


We believe that in business, as 
well as play, the greatest success can 
be accomplished with a little coop- 
eration. Stop and think for a minute 
how much you depend on others for 


— Teamwork 


offices are located in. ‘Wituiugton and 
aside from the large vohime of pay- 
roll money which passes through the 
business channels, estimated at $10,- 
000 a day, there is the splendid type 
of citizenship .represented by the 
Officials and Smgyayecs of the com- 
pany. 

Wilmington has long known 
as a lumber manufacturing center of 
importance. The industry is repre- 
sented by 16 large plants, employing 
hundreds of laborers and the finan- 
cial turnover each week during the 
busy season is of most satisfactory 
nature. The city’s cotton exporting 
volume also is large and is peculiarly 
one of Wilmington’s developments, 
having reached its present large pro- 
portions from a very small beginning 
at the close of the Civil. War. The 


average range of exportation in the 
past few years has been nearly 200,- 
000 bales. 

Wilmington’s two cotton mills have 
a large pay roll, Both mills. have been 
operating in satisfactory manner and 
have found a continuous market for 
their products. 

Wilmington is important along the 
south Atlantic Coast for distribu- 
tion of petroleum products. The city 
has three of the largest distributors, 
who own water-front terminals, and 
several other companies, which have 
wholesale distribution terminals lo- 
cated a short distance from the river. 
It is estimated that the annual out- 
put of petroleum products from 
Wilmington distributed through edja- 
cent territory is in excess of 100,000,- 
000 gallons. 


When in- Charlotte 
Lunch at 


The Roof Garden 
Price 50c 


11:30—2:30 
1600 Johnston Building 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 
Stores 


500 S. Tryon 8t 300 No. Tryon St. 
309 E. Trade St. 123 Park Ave. 
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Interest is now centered in port/ place this city in a position to com-"* 


development and a movement is un-/ mand a large part of the water-borne ” 


der way to provide facilities that will | commerce of the Southeast. 
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cCOYS, one of the largest furniture stores 

in the Carolinas, is for people who want to. 
make every dollar buy its utmost. It is a store 
that earnestly strives to contribute to the beauty 
and happiness of the homes of this community. 
It is always a pleasure to have you visit us just 
to see the new things for the home, and we stress 
the assurance that you will not be urged to buy. 


"W.T.MCCoy & Co. 


Jtome ‘yurnishers 
423-425 SOUTH TRYON STREET 
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AMERICAN 
TRUST-COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


Su rplus, and Profits, 


@ Total eel $16,000,000.00. 


¢ The largest bank in this section of 
the Carolinas. _ 

@ Commercial and Savings Banking. 

@ Accounts of corporations, firms, 
individuals solicited. 

4% interest per annum compounded 

~~ quarterly paid on Savings Deposits 
and Time Certificates. 


@ Best facilities for collecting drafts 
and checks on all points in North 
-and South Carolina at lowest rates. 
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Let us quote a price 
on any book 
you want. 


We frame pictures and mirrors 
in all sises. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GILMER-MOORE 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Successors to GILREATH & CO. 


Fine Shoes and Hosiery 
Trunks and Bags 
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It’s our job to help oil the wheels 
of your business. We offer to you 
the necessary assets of dependability 
and sound banking methods. 


We are authorized by law to act as 
Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, etc., and are now handling in 
our Trust Department $7,724,738.24 of 
this.class of business. Correspondence 
or personal interviews invited from any- 
one désiring to consult us about their 
will or handling any trust funds as 

Trustee. 
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Our Trust Department specializes in 
the management of estates. Its perma- 
nency, responsibility and experience 
guarantee the fulfillment of your wishes. 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profts 
Over 


$1,700,000.00 
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Make yourself at home 
in this Bank 


Barnes- Young 


Motor Co. 
OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 
Automobiles 


516 South Tryon Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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Independence Trust Company 


“On the Square” 
CHARLOTTE, N..-C. 
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Important Developments 
Under Way to Care for 
Increased: Trade 
Hendersonville, N. CG, 
pondent 
400 square miles in extent, 


‘By Staff Corres 
()' A broad, level plateau, nearly 
surrounded by a fringe of) 


peaks of exquisite beauty, lies Hen- 


dersonville, one of the important 


' eities of western North Carolina and 
famous as a resort. It is close to 
the South Carolina line and in sum- 
- mer draws a population of more than 


40,000, as a result of which, in recent 


years, there has been a great activity 
in real estate development. 

A building program of important 
dimensions is following this activity, 
especialy expressed in new. hotels, 
apartment: houses and stores, while 
the city is keeping abreast of the 
taxable expansion by extending and 
widening streets and the furthering 
of other utilities. 

Hard-surfaced roads radiate in five 
directions out of Hendersonville, as 
part of the North Carolina highway 
system. Hendersonville is reached 
from the North by the Dixie Highway 
through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and by the Lee Highway which 
traverses the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley in Yirginia. It is 24 hours 
from New York City, or a railroad 
distance of 721 miles. 

: There are about 100 hotels and 
other ‘places that cater te the tourist 


at this resort. The summer season 


extends from May 1 to Nov. 1, but 
many of the resort hotels are cater- 
ing to an all-year patronage. The 
average temperature is 56 degrees. 
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LARGE VARIETY 


OF MINERALS 


FOUND IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Iron; Copper, Gold and Silver Are Present, but State’s 
Mineral Wealth Lies Chiefly in Nonmetallics— 
Clays and Shales in Abundance 


By JASPER 


L. STUCKEY 


State Geologist 


Raleigh, N. C. 


ORTH CAROLINA has long 
. been famous for its wide va- 


: riety of minerals and, while 
many of them do not occur in abun- 


dance, it has repeatedly happened 
that when new industrial process or 
new discoveries have demanded new 
mineral combinations, North Caro- 
lina has been among the first re- 
gions prospected. 

It is in the field of nonmetallics 
that North Carolina finds most of 
her minerals of importance. Iron, 
copper, gold and silver are pres- 
ent, some of them in commercial 
amounts, but they must await more 
favorable conditions and the exhaus- 
tion of richer deposits in other 
states. In the field of clays and 
shales suitable for heavy clay prod- 
ucts, residual kaolin, feldspar, mica, 
pyrophyllite and building stone of 
numerous varieties, North Carolina 
holds a prominent place in the 
southeast. 

The most striking mineral devel- 
opment that has taken place in the 
State in years‘has been the discov- 
ery and development of several 
areas of shale and clay in.the moun- 
tain section and Piedmont Plateau. 
In the mountain section the fine 
shales and schist suitable for heavy 
clay products are found around Hot 
Srirings, in Madison County, and 
near Brevard and Hendersonville, in 
Transylvania and Henderson Coun- 
ties. These are all of fine quality 
and produce beautiful colors. 

Brick Materials 

Along the valley of the French 
Broad River, in Henderson County, 
is an important deposit of soft fire 
_ clay suitable for buff or gray brick. 
The growing demand for this type of 
brick should make this area of great 
value. 

In the Piedmont Plateau are three 
areas of shale fh which tremendous 
developments have taken place, and 
several million dollars have been 
spent in new plants in the last six 
years. 

The biggest of these areas is the 


so-called “slate belt” of Archean 
Age, which crosses the State in a 
northeast-southwest direction near 
the eastern edge of the Piedmont 
Plateau and varies in width from 20 
to 40 miles. In the southwestern 
part of this area are hundreds of 
Square miles jof shale suitable for 
face brick, hollow blocks and build- 
ing tile. A flourishing industry has 
sprung up aroynd Norwood, Monroe 
and Thomasville. 


In the Sanford or Deep River dis- 
trict, which is the geographic center 
of the State, Triassic shales outcrop 
Over an area 75 miles long by 15 
miles wide. Underlying these shales 
is the State’s only coal deposit, from 
which it is estimated 65,000,000 tons 
can be mined. The shales and clays 
have proved of excellent quality for 


‘low tile; train ttle, roofing’ tile and 
sewer pipe. The greatest develop- 
ments are taking place here, and 
this promises to become the greatest 
heavy clay products manufacturing 
center in the South. 

China Clay Products 

In the Dan River section of Stokes 
and Rockingham Counties are impor- 
tant outcrops of Triassic shales suit- 
able for brick and sewer pipe. The 
biggest sewer pipe plant in the South 
located at Pomona is drawing its 
shale from this area and from the 
Sanford area. 

North Carolina has for years been 
the leading producer of residual 
kaolin or china clay. This industry 
ha: shown marked improvements in 
the past year and the quality is 
being steadily improved. 

Since 1911 the State has grown 
from nothing in the production of 


now produces 47 per cent of all the 
feldspar mined in the United States. 
The deposits, which are ample in 
size to furnish all the feldspar 
needed by the growing trade, are lo- 


Mitchel, Yancey and Avery counties. 


Some of the strongest producers and 
users of fetdspar in the United States 


the manufacture of face brick, hol-+ 


feldspar to first place in 1918 and 


cated in the Spruce Pine district of. 


are interested in this dgection. The 
industry has a promising future. 
The only commercial deposits of 
pyrophyllite known in the United 
States are found in Moore and 
Chatham counties in North Carolina. 
This mineral, which is much like 
talc, has been knowa and mined for 
70 years. It is a good substitute for 


talc. Since it is in the pure state an 


aluminum silicate it should prove an 
important material in the ceramic 
materials and arts. ’ 

The. value of clays, shales, kaolin, 
feldspar and pyrophyllite in 1924 to- 
taled approximately $5,000,000, while 
indications are that the 1925 and 
1926 figures will be considerably 


higher. 
Bullding Stone 

In building and ornamental! stones, 
especially granites, gneisses, and 
marbles, North Carolina: excels in 
variety and quality all of the states 
south of New England with the ex- 
ception of Georgia. The Balfour 
pink granite of Rowan County, the 
Mount Airy granite of Surry County 
and the Regal Blue marble of Chero- 
kee County are firmly established in 


the national markets and their names 
pare taken as a guarantee of quality. 
Recent prospecting and develop- 
ments in the marble area of Chero- 
kee County and the building in 
Murphy of a modern up-to-date 


courthouse of the Regal-marble in- 


dicate greater developments and uses 
for it. Recent developments in gran- 
ite near Rolesville, Wake County, 
and near Riddenite, Alexander Coun- 
ty, indicate that the stone industry 
in the State is in a thriving condi- 
tion. 

The most important developments 
in the use of stone in the State in 
several years is the recent discovery 
that large deposits of stone of vol- 
canic origin near Hillsboro ig of ex- 
cellent quality and especially attrac- 
tive for such structures as homes, 
churches and college buildings. This 
stone consists of volcanic flows and 
fr.gmentals of acid composition 
which have been strongly metamor- 
phosed. A wide range of beautiful 
colors as well as durable stone have 
resulted. Duke University has bought 
several hundred acres of this stone 
for use in constructing their new 
plant. It is estimated that some 
$2,000,000 -will be saved in freight 
alone, while the stone itself was 
found more attractive and durable 
than anything offered in competition 
with it. : 

The value of stone produced an- 
nually in North Carolina has aver- 
‘aged: wpproximately -$4,000,000 since 
‘1923. The future looks bright for-a 


much bigger production. 
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3( K, LIVINGSTON, . Proprietor 


SHOES HOSIERY LUGGAGE 


REX THEATRE BUILDING 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Blue Ridge School for Boys 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


A select, accredited preparatory school of 
high standatds, approved methods. and of 

prin@fples and ideals, where boys are 
symmetrically developed under wholesome, 
homelike environments. Boys accepted for 
scholastic session or for entire’ calendar year. 
For catalogue, address" J. R. SANDIFER, 
Headmaster. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Interracial Co-op 


Reached Through U nderstanding 


eration 


Problems of White and Negro Races Adjusted by 
Commission Which Operates on Basis of Justice, 
Harmony and Mutual Trustfulness 


Raleigh, N. C. 

NTERRACIAL relations are prob- 

ably more satisfactory in North 

Carolina today than in any 
other part of the country. This 
condition exists because the people 
have quit theorizing about the so- 
called Negro “problem,” and have 
settled down to a calm, sane, and 
natural way of living and thinking. 
Fear, dislike, distrust, and lack of 
understanding are giving place to 
mutual trust, forbearance, good will, 
and understanding. Co-operation be- 
tween the races is the rule and not 
the exception. Every one recognizes 
that the Negro, constituting about 
one-third of the population, is here 
to stay; that he is a human being; 
that the welfare of both races is 
inextricably.interwoven; that white 
and Negro will rise or fall together; 
that the same principles of justice 
and fairness and opportunity must 
prevail with both races; that the 
very ideals of our Government, the 
character of our religion, and the 
existence of our civilization itself 
rest upon our ability to deal ade- 
quately with the questions that con- 
front us. 

The chief factors in the establish- 
ment of racial harmony and co- 
operation in North Carolina are eco- 
nomic opportunity, educational ad- 
vantages, the administration of jus- 
tice, the influence of leadership, and 
the work of the State Interracial 
Committee. 

With the approval and assistance 
of the white man, the Negro is stead- 
ily buying land, acquiring homes, 
and becoming a property holder. He 
is more and more entering the 
learned professions such as teaching, 
law, medicine, dentistry. He is en- 
gaging in every kind of business; 
banking, insurance, merchandising, 


The Hub Shoe Store 


SHOES. and HOSIERY 
fer 
The ENTIRE FAMILY 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


By DR. W. C. JACKSON 


Joy the five-year period 1910-1915. 


catering, and contracting. He is 
making his way in every trade and 
occupation that is practiced in the 
State. 

What the State is doing in educa- 
tion is most important. Under the 
able leadership of Prof. N. C. New- 
bold, director of the division of 
Negro education, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and with the 
active sympathy of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction A. T. 
Allen a very remarkable work is in 
progress. 

The State is maintaining public 
elementary, secondary, and high 
schools, normal schools, and col- 
leges. It is erecting good school 
buildings, providing equipment, train- 
img teachers and raising academic 
standards. For the five-year period, 
1921 and 1925 inclusive, the State 
spent approximately $18,000,000 on 
Negro education—a sum greater than 
it spent for both races in its entire 
educational system from the elemen- 
tary schools through the university 


othing that is being done inh 
rth Carolina is quite so effective 

s this educational work in estab- 
lishing relations of mutual under- 
standing and respect between the 
races. 

There has not been a lynching in 
the State in years. The present Gov- 
ernor-and his immediate predeces- 
sors have been so diligent in the 
enforcement of the laws and the 
judges have been so uniformly fair 
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Self-Rising Flour 
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Guaranteed by 
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Company 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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Electric Light and Power 
Street Railway Transportation 
Electrical Appliances and Tnstallations 
Ice and Cold Storage 


Telephone F-151 


DURHAM PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


i dence‘and trust is developing. 


im their efforts to do justly by the 
Negro, that a new feeling of confi- 


No mean factor in interracial rela- 
tions in the State is the shaping of 
public opinion through the press, 
and through the public utterances of 
such leaders as Dr. William ‘L. 
Poteat, former Governor Morrison, 
J. Y. Joyner, Dr. E. C. Brooks, A M.} 
Scales, and a host of others, who 
speak with sympathy and knowledge 
and disinterestedness. ) 

And, as a sort of meeting ground 
for all parties and programs, there 
is the State Committee on Interracial 
Co-operatiog, composed of about 100 
men and women, leaders of both the 
white and Negro races, standing by 
at all times to allay friction, to clear 
up misunderstandings, to promote 
good will and co-operation, to en- 
courage and to inspire hope and con- 
fidence, 

These things aré merely the evi- 
dence of the direction in which the 
State is going. There is no intention 
of boasting or of conveying the idea 
that success has been attained and 
the problems solved. 
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city immediately started upon a much 
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Dew , opment of City. Since New Form Was Adopted 
| Has Resulted in Fuller Community Life and — 


—_— 


the government | 
Hehed. itself as the best method of 
handling municipal affairs and any 
attempt to change it would meet 
with the most strenuous opposition: 
The first effort of the council- 
manager form of government was to 
organize the departments and sys- 
tematize the work. This, of course, 
included the proper personnel at the 
heads of the departments, the proper 
method of reports and financial con- 
trol which would enable the manager 
to. recommend intelligently to the 
council a definite financial plan in 
the shape of a budget and a work 
program for city development. The 


delay development program in 
street paving, the building of public 


schools, the development of additions 


: 
at 
; Peias 


| 


back to former conditions for even 
the reward of lower taxes. 

The physical development, together 
with adoption of many new services,. 
has contributed to a more abundant 
community life. Outside of interest 
and repayment of bonds the tax rate 
of the city has not been increased 
over that which was experienced un- 
der the old form of government, yet 
the services are tremendously in- 


istrative organization with the plac- 
ing of definite responsibility and the - 
use of machinery where applicable. 


1100 acres. 


Since ‘June Ist investors have’ 
half-acre sites’ surrounding 7 
beautiful new 18-hole golf course at 


Hope Valley 


Country Club Community, between Durhara 
Duke University and the University of North 
Carolina; Suburban Masterpiece of 1926. 
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in fifteen modern plants in North Carolina 
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‘TO AID MANKIND’ 


Benefactor,Giving Millions, 
Established High Ideals 


for University 
—-—__. 


-_ By DR. W. P. FEW 
President of Duke University 


Durham, N. C. 
EC. 11, 1926, will be the sec- 
ond anniversary of the sign- 
_ing of the indenture establish- 
ing the Duke Endowment of $40,- 
000,000, under which provision was 
made for the establishment of Duke 
University. In December, 1924, Amer- 
ica, accustomed to unusual and great 
philanthropies, awoke to the reuliza- 
tion that James B. Duke had made a 
different kind of a gift to mankind; 
that as he had wrested from nature 
many precious and useful prizes, he 
now directed these productive furces 
into channels that would minister to 
, the social, spiritual, physical and 
educational welfare of the race, just 
as he had ministered to the indus- 
trial welfare of a great nation. Chief 
among the outstanding provisions of 
this document was the provision that 
made possible Duke University. 
Recognizing the well established 
position of Trinity College and the 
conspicuous place of leadership that 
the institution had occupied for 
many years, Mr. Duke undertook to 
build around Trinity the type of uni- 
versity that would contribute most 
to the well-being of mankind. He ® 
directed that “the institution secure , 
for its officers, trustees and faculty, ceeia ee en ee ron 
men of such outstanding character, ings a OE ee 40 me oes: 
ability and vision as will insure its a . easeahed of stone 4@ neta a 
attaining and maintaining a place of nhoe Mitetonn MC. and will be of 
real leadership in the educational Gothic a acidiadiuire. Among’ the 
world.” This provision of the gift is buildings planned for the main uni> 
being carried out to the full extent ii dchee aFe @ Memorial chapel 
of the meaning, and men of ‘such with: af hous yo Pape 260 feet, a 
outstanding ability are being odded library, a union building, the neces- 
: ity and staff of Duke Uni- ry, 
o the facu sary classroom. and dormitory build- 
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Horace Trumbauer, Architect, Has Submitted the Above Plan for New Bulidings at Duke University, Durham, N. C., Which Is Now Being Carried Out. 


lings, the law school and medical 
school, with the usual hospital facili- 
ties and nurses’ home. The prelimi- 
nary work of planning and locating 
the buildings has been in progress 
for some time and indications are 
that actual work will be started 
some time during the next year. 
From the standpoint of physical 
equipment the university will be 


amply provided for. 


‘ersity as rapidly as they can be pro- 
ured. 
Complete Organization 
At the heart of every American 
university is a four year college of 
Arts and Sciences. Trinity has been 


NORTH CAROLINA FISHERIES 
IMPORTANT FACTOR IN TRADE 


a separate college of this sort. It 
remains as it has always been, both 
the name and the thing, except that 
henceforth it will bé a college round 
which is built up a complete univer- | 
yity ofganization. In addition to this 
Yollege of Arts and Sciences the 


State Conservation. Measures 


Insure Protection and Aid in 


- Replenishing Streams—Industry Yields 
Millions Annually | 


Jniversity will include a Co-ordi- 
tate College for Women, a Law 
ichool; a School of Religious Train- «33 
ng, a School for. Training Teachers, | - 
1 School of Business Administration, 
a Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ehces, and, as sufficient funds are 
walilable, a Medical School and an 
@gineering School. ° 

‘The University in all its depart- 
nents will be concerned about ex- 
ellence rather than size; it will aim 
tt quality rather than numbers— 

-yuality of those who teach and qual- | 
ty of those who learn. It will inevit- | 
ibly strive to provide leadership in 
vdvancing. the bounds of human 
¢nowledge, but it will also have care 
i@ serve con ns as they actually 
t. And it will be for the use of 
all the people of the State and sec- 
tion without fegard to creed, class or 
‘oarty, and for those elsewhere who 
way seek to avail themselves of the 
‘pportunities it hagtto offer. 

When the trustees of Trinity Col- 
‘ege 8 4 the terms of the in- 
fenture, they Also accepted the re- 

“ jponsibility of erecting an adequate 
glant to proper peer? on ~ oe 
gram outlined. “By. ‘the provision o 

indentureai<Duke: University was 
wided with a building 

iL ‘and a ljarge in- 
e-Tand acreage; 32 per 

asincome from the trust 
™o directed to Duke Uni- 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Hy t= since North Carolina was 
first settled, the fisheries have 
played an important part in 
the industrial life and history of the 
State. The peculiarly favorable 
.water courses prevailing in eastern 
North Carolina have made possible 
the development of a great variety 
of fisheries. The outer coast line of 
North Carolina is about 300 miles, but 
the coast line of the sounds, bays and 
estuaries amountS to nearly 700 
miles. For the greater portion of this 
distance the condition of the shore 
and the adjacent sea bottom is very 
favorabk& for commercial fishing. 

There are between 35 and 40 com- 
mercial food fish caught in the 
waters of North Carolina and it is 
estimated by the North Carolina Fish- 
eries Commission that. the catch of 
food fish in 1925 was at least 20,000,- 
000 pounds, valued at $2,000,000. This 
catch consisted chiefly of shad, her- 
ring, mullet, gray and spotted trout, 
croakers, spots, Spanish mackerel, 
blue fish, butterfish, black bass, 
striped bass and perch. .Among the 
other fish caught and marketed in 
smaller quantities are angel fish, 
bowfin, carp, catfish, cero (king fish), 
crappie, red drum, black drum, eels, 
flounders, pigfish, pike, pinfish, pom- 
pano, sea bass, sheepshead, sturgeon, 
suckers, tautog and yellow-tail. 

The principal fish shipping centers 
are: Beaufort, Currituck, Edenton, 
Elizabeth City, Manteo, Morehead 
City, NeW Bern, Washington and 
Wilmington. Splendid water or rail 
transportation or both is available to 
these from all these centers. 

Oyster Industry Growing 
No state in the country is more 
favorably situated, or has so many 
natural advantages for developing a 
large oyster industry as North Caro- 
lina. Pamlico Sound produces an 
oyster that is: pronounced equal in 
flavor to any, and is a most desir- 
able food. 
North Carolina made an appro- 
priation of $500,000 in 1923 to assist 
in the development of the various 
commercial fisheries and for the 
construction of fish hatcheries. Part 
of this fund has been used to de- 
velop the oyster industry by plant- 
ing seed oysters and oyster shells 
on and near the natural oyster 
rocks; thus far over 632,000 bushels 
of seed oysters and 780,000 bushels 
of shells have been planted. These 
have been planted on selected bot- 
toms that had been proved by inves- 
tigation and experimental plantings 
to be particularly adapted to the 
growth of the oysters. Several of the 


BALLARD & BALLARD Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MAKERS 


OBELISK & BALLARDS 
SELF-RISING FLOURS 


L. A. COBB & CO.., Kinston, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Standard Oil Co. (NJ) 


Service Stations 
Throughout North Carolina 


versify.. Wheh Mr. Duke passed on; 
in 1925 it was found that his will pro- 
vided for bequests to the building 
fund of guer $11,000,000 and that 
certain funds in the residuary estate 
would come to the institution. The 
approximate value of land, plant and 
building funds is about $20,000,000. 
It is reasonabl: certain that the pro- 
‘ductive endowment of the institution 
will exceed this amount. 
The Nucleus 


As a nucleus for the first unit, 
the present buildings of Duke Uni- 
versity are being added to by the 
erection of 11 new buildings. The 
work of construction is at present 
confined to the present campus of 
110 acres, and when complete this 
plant will be the Co-ordinate Col- 
lege for Women. The new buildings 
—the auditorium, library, union, 
apartment, classroom, science and 
five dormitories, are of colonial ar- 
chitecture, constructed of red brick 
with marble trimmings. Several of 
these buildings are already in use 
and the remainder will be ready for 
use some time in 1927. A central 
heating plant furnishes heat for the 
entire group, and all buildings are 
connected by means of an under- 
ground tunnel, cwhich carries the 
steam pipes. ; 

Southwest of the present campus 
the university owns a tract of 4000 
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FOR RENT 
SIX FURNISHED ROOMS 
in 


ZEN-ROOM es ‘i 
Bqui for hot and cold water, tele- 
ogg electricity, oil heat; garage. 
‘ RENT REASONABLE 
RUTH SUTTON” | 
901 E. Gordon Street, Kinston, x. .C. 


Newly Constructed 
Residences For Sale 


Modern Improvements 
Moderately Priced 
Terms Liberal 


Your Home 
Should Come First 


| QUINN & MILLER 


Furniture 
of Quality 
“KINSTON, N. C. 


‘Payetteville, N.C. Greenville, N.C. | 
Snowhill, N. C. | 


A SUBURB OF 
Kinston, N. C. 


Cc. OETTINGER, Agent 


By JOSERH HYDE PRATT 


experimental. plantings that were 
made on virgin bottom are now 
being oystered as natural oyster 
rocks. 

Cultivation Study Needed 


The oyster industry will never 
reach the desired and warranted ex- 
tent, however, until more attention 
is given to the cultivation of the 
oyster. Favorable laws for such cul- 
tivation have been passed and 
“oyster cultivation” offers a very 
promising and profitable occupation 
not only in Pamlico Sound, but also 
in Pamlico, Neuse, New and Cape 
Fear Rivers. During 1924 and 1925 
there were only 300,000 bushels of 
oysters taken in the waters of North 
Carolina valued at $225,000, as com- 
pared with 972,438 bushels valued at 
$486,219 in 1923 and 1924. According 
to Dr. H. F. Moore, former Assistant 
Commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, the oyster pro- 
duction in North Carolina ought to 
be at least 3,000,000 bushels a year. 
The three-inch cull ‘law, under 
which oystering is carried on in this 
State, has produced such a fine 
grade of oyster and they have 
brought such a high price in the 
raw market that the canning fac- 
tories could not afford to use them. 
There are, however, certain locali- 
ties that produce a smalier oyster 
which-the commission is permitting 
the canners to obtain under certain 
regulations. 

The clam industry is a small one, 
but there is a splendid onportunity 


As Duke University Will Appear When Plans for $25,000,000 Enlargement Are Fulfilled in 1932 


bottom of Bogue Sound was that the 
continuous. flow of fresh water from 
the rivers and creeks into the sound 
during the long rainy season of 1924 
destroyed most of the old escallops. 


the bottOms are pretty well covered 


to develop it into considerable size. 
The greater portion of the clams are 
obtained from Wrightsville, Myrtle 
Grove, Topsail and Bogue Sounds, 
and from Newport River. The chams, 
are of splendid flavor and find a 
ready market. The production of 
clams in 1926 amounted to 21,032 
bushels valued at $42,064. 

The escallop industry is confined 
to Carteret County, the catch being 
from Bogue and Core Sounds. For 
the last 10 years the escallop. in- 
dustry has “beep worth approxi- 
mately $200,000 a year, but during 
the past season of 1925 there was 
practically no préduction. The only 
reason advarced for the sudden dis- 
appearance gf the escallops from the 


Information recently received is that 


with young escallops, which should 
mean, a good season. next year. 

Nearly alf the shrimp are caught 
off the coast of Brunswick County, 
a great deal of which is canned at 
Southport. The total catch of shrimp 
in 1926 was 660,708 pounds, valued 
at $66,070, as compared with a catch 
of 638,400 pounds, valued at $51,072 
in 1924. , 

As has already been stated, the; 
General Assembly of 1923 made an |} 
appropriation of $500,000 for the’! 


but directed the fisheries commis- | 
sion to spend a certain per cent of | 
this amount for the construction of | 
fish hatcheries for the artificial | 
propagation of trout, bass and 
other fish to be distributed in the’! 
inland streams of the State. As di- | 
rected by the Legislature, five hatch- | 
eries have been built at a cost of 
$121,000. : ‘ 

These hatcheries are located at | 
Fayetteville, 
and used in the propagation of the 


| bass; second, at Marion, where bass 


and trout are raised; the third at 
Boone, Watauga County, for the. 
propagation of trout and bass: a. 
fourth at Doughton, Allegheny 
County, for the propagation of. 
trout, and the fifth near Waynes- 
ville, Haywood County, for the 


‘propagation of trout, 


These hatcheries have all been 
completed, and were in operation | 
last year. There should be distrib- 
uted from these hatcheries during 
1926 more than 2,000,000 trout and 
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KINSTON DRAWS LARGE PART 


_OF WEALTH FROM AGRICULTURE 


Located in Lenoir County, Famous for Fertile Fields and 
Big Yields—City Also Occupies Prominent Place as 
Center of Important Wholesale Trade 


Kinston, N. C. 

By Staff Correspondent 
N ADDITION to ‘ts industrial 
and commercial interests, which 
are manifested in a large way to 
even the most casual visitor, one also 
is greatly impressed with the agri- 
cultural interests _ and activities 

around Kinston. 

This city is located in Lenoir 
County in the fertile valley of the 
navigable Neuse River, the beauty of 
which makes a lasting impression. 
Beautifully laid out farms are seen 
on every side and their productivity 
is attested by reports from the United 
States JPepartment of Agriculture 
which states that the total annual 
output is in excess of $11,000,000. 
The section is well adapted to truck 


benefit of the commercial fisheries, | 8™OWing, especially early Ietsh pota- 


toes, for which the coastal plain of 


North Carolina is famous, and a large 
part of-the coastal plain potato crop 
comes through Kinston to northern 
markets. Sweet potatoes also form 
an important crop and among other 
crops grown profitably are lettuce, 
cabbage, onions, watermelons, canta- 
loupes and early péas. 

Kinston is old fashioned in its set- 
ting and many of the beautiful colo- 
nial homes, for which eastern North 
Carolina is famous, are still standing 
and occupied by descendants of some 
of the State's first families. These 
old homes, many of them with wide 
floor boards of unbled long-leaf pine 
now so hard because of the resinous 
content that they turn the edge of 
the woodworkers’ tools, are the notes 
that give cheer and color to the city. 
Rare old colonial furniture, much 
of which has been in these homes for 
generations, also adds the: note of 
Southern warmth and cordiality. 


Kinston has a wholesale and re- 
tail trading territory extending for 


about 25 miles and embracing a 
population estimated at 100,000 
people. There are 10 wholesale gro- 
cery, fruit and produce establish- 
ments serving this area, all of them 
centered in Kinston. The fertile 
farming section adjacent to Kinston 
served by four rail lines and an 
excellent system of asphalt roads, 
is an important factor in the city’s 
retail business prosperity. 


MILL WORKERS EARN $60,000,000 
RALEIGH, N. C.—A recent census 
of employees in mills making cot- 
ton goods in North Carolina placed 
the number at 81,041, earning nearly 


$60,000,000 a year. There are more 
than 350 mills making cotton goods. 


BIG INDUSTRIE 


More Than $50,000,000 In- 
vested in Plants Which 
Have Large Output 

/ ; 
KINSTON, N. C.—With a populs- 
tion of less than 15,000, Kinston sup- 
ports 50 thriving industries, repre- 
senting an investment of more than 
$4,000,000 and having an annual 
output of nearly $8,000,000. There 


are cotton mills, lumber plants, brick 
plants, an iron foundry, and many 
smaller rns making important 
articles of merchandise. 

Lenoir County, regarded as one of 
the. most fertile in the State, pro- 
duces large crops of cotton, corn, 
potatoes and an abundance of garden 
produce to a total annual value, 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of nearly $12,- 
000,000. Four rail lines serve the city 
and river navigation for small craft 
is available. : 

Education facilities are on the 
same high plane that characterize all 
North Carolina cities. Additional 
equipment to cost over $500,000 is 
now being provided. 


PICTURESQUE BATH 
HAS OLDEST CHURCH 


BATH, N. C.—St. Thomas’ Episco- 
pal Church is the oldest church in 
North Carolina, having been built in 
1734 of material brought from Eng- 
land. The town is situated between 
two beautiful streams which flow 
into the Pamlico River. Beautiful 
old trees line its streets. It is one 
of the most picturesque villages in 
North Carolina. 

Teach, the pirate, or “Black 
Beard,” by which name he was bet- 
ter known, made his headquarters 
at Bath and had his shipyard on Back 
Creek where he repaired his ves- 
sels. His old tar kettle is still there. 
On the west side of Bath Creek he- 
had a large cellar built of brick and 
stone where he is reputed to have 
stored his stolen goods. He was 
thought to have buried money on 
Plum Point, and at other places in 
the vicinity of Bath, and there are 
a great many holes which have been 


dug in search of treasure. 
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There are more than fifty 
output valued at approximately $8,000,000. 

The annual pay roll is $1,500,000. 

Cheap electric power is furnished by a municipally owned plant. 

Factory sites with rail connections and close to hard surface highways ut low price. 

National and State banks in Kinston have total resources of more than $5,000,000. 


KINSTON an Ideal Home City 


Pure water from artesian wells, churches of almost eve 
denomination, clubs and. cultural influences, a well-kept city with 
a good business administration. A city rich in historic and tradi- 
tional interest located in the center of a productive agricultural 

) section ‘where opportunity beckons. 


KINSTON HIGH SCHOOL 


INSTON is keeping pace, in fact, helping set’ the pace, 
for educational advancement in North Carolina, realizing that 
progress in other lines must come from an intelligent people. 
new high school, which will be ready January 1, gives this city 
public school facilities that are not excelled anywhere in the state. 


KINSTON the Ideal City for Industry 


manufacturing plants located here producing an annual 
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Most Prosperous Agricul- cone ae att 
tural Seetions. " Direator, State Department ef Conservation and Development : 

‘Stoke - ; 

; ee Be Raleigh, N. C. made in edu- 
Raleigh, N.C. ESSING neither iron or Caroling 

Special Correspondence. 

ITH @ population of 2,000,000" 
people within a radfus. of 100 


miles, who may reach Ra-| 


oil, the growth of North Caro- 
lina is based largely on her 
natural resources. Here one finds 
an abundant wealth of growing tim-| 999,000 
ber, @ fertile soll adapted to a va-. 
, thety of crops, much potential water 
power, a vast store of clays, builid- é 388 
ing stene and oe ha mate po kira 
well watered ers akeg. property, 
‘Tt hes a climate where-outdoor Hite | $100,000,000 worth of highways with- 
(ia pleasant the year round. The | out property tax. 
‘mountains, the plateaus and coastal; North Carolina spends $32,000,000 
plains of North Carolina each yield| annually for public schools, $15,- 


leigh and who may be reached 
through a network of 2000 miles of 
hard surfaced roads, Raleigh, the 
capital of North Carolina, is the hub | 
of one of the most prosperous and 


progressive sectiofis of the South.; 
Primarily, it is not-an indastrial 


ized as -@ commercial. community, 
though it8 facilities for distribution 
give it a commanding position in its 
territory. It is essentially an educa- 
tional community and the center of 
the educational epergy that has now 
swept the State. | 

Here are three colleges for women, 
a state college for men for the 
white race and two co-educational 
institutions for Negroes. The colleges 
for whites are Meredith College, St. 
Mary’s School, an Episcopal girls’ | 
school; Peace Institute, supported by 
the Presbyterians and North Caro- 
‘ina State College of Agriculture and 
Ungineering. 

The colleges for Negroes are Shaw 
University, supported by Northern 
Baptists, and St. Augustine, sup- 
ported by the Episcopalians of North 
Tarolina. 

State’s Largest University ae " : : ‘ x 

At the end of a 26-mile run over a | Be Se ae Oe , Buckwheat ....+-erseeererseees 
hard-surfaced highway is Duke Uni- ie i, ae nas Fae paca | | There were 13,465 carloads -of ar ete aa he — sieiin. 
versity, the Methodist college that, “s a 3 ie | i eS Ci a sa fruit and v getabi es. ship ved trom gree to the toll of great 
with the benefactions of the late J. 7 fa See § ee se ara oe a North Carolina not only prodyces| Abram 8S. Hewitt said years 


B. Duke, stands as one of the most the raw. materials, but is going a of the South: “Every element 
long way in making the anished success exists here—in raw materi 


heavily endowed universities in rg he a2 5 ae ee a eR nS gs oS Coe 
‘ 3 > % Be : EE eae. ie Om pasa 7 oe - als, in climate, in all the 
United States. Seventeen miles im | “ | ede ee Se is ——" as these figures will indi sotuen* "Aine “ forces 
another direction over a connecting 2 a: , ) : re eS gars pcs cs BA oe See ae ~~ ss aiid - Valueof North Carolina today holds a com- 
ribbon of concrete is Wake Forest Og ee oS NW FA ae ES vo, Cap product | manding position. 
Coll ek e, th e Baptist men’s college in Fim, ; ‘aaa 7 . ok es Oe a , Cotton mills - OS ty ty vent tah 000 
North Carolina, pres over by Dr. es , ey tees = . tS. une i Bese "000, 
William Louis Poteat, who is entitled , : peneneeeminenrmaaan tne - lenmilis .. & 1,890,000 3,723,000 | he Hat Sh Op 
Sans ates con's te eas ters tree erecs as 3 A PPTRATQ [tte Biss mites chats resehes pers FEerS ee ee gates 
philosopher, a biologist and a . s the land where three crops can be RYON APP ’ LS e Blue ge chain reaches per-/ Tirea r Ss . “ree 
manitarian. GOLDSBORO IS MARKET CENTER grown on the same soil during the T ! haps its greatest development and oe 3 =: 1,600,000 3,500,000 Exclusive M tlliner y 
Thirty-five or so miles from ‘year and a land which, by reason of grandeur. Miacel, mfgrs... . + +++0-+» 358,918,298 | | ages 
Raleigh, with another connecting FOR THRIVING F ARMING ARE A its freedom from rocks and stones, AS REST H AVEN On every side of the city, peaks| The State’s indust growth in 108 West Walnut Street 
link of hard-surfaced highway is the is easily and economically tilled. rise sharply to a distance of about/ 35 years has been remarkable, keep- . 
; : GOLDSBORO .NORTH CAROLINA 
University of North Carolina, the Thirty years ago Goldsboro was 4000 feet above o level. — EF — A H : - eee 
sldest of the sisterhood of state uni- - ‘ ; , » |a@ village of very few inhabitants. as the altitude of Tryon only ; M y 
‘ersities. Gateway of Eastern Carolina Has Made Rapid Strides in| The soil, always unusually fertile, Tryon, N.C. jslightly more than 1000 feet, the ARLE UMPHRE D B 5 
Raleigh’s public schools now have ae . om a : ‘. had scarcely begun to yield the . Special Correspondence {| mountains look much higher than | ODGE ROTHERS 
an enrollment of 7406 and the city is Manufacturing, Commerce, and Civic De elopment wealth that is now pouring out in é ISITORS who come to this! they really are. ° Attorney and M ve pehdes 
The contrast be- scenic wonderland fer rest and| This section has been spared the Counsellor at Law OTOR ARS. * 


tural opportunity. maintenance and, $190,000,000 for 
How rapidly the State is deyelop-| federal taxes (1925). 
North Carolina’s annual produc- 
— B at gr Ry) hours 
! eeneeeeces ’ , elec c power, Yi 
Botton raceessseecsossecsoss-SORS87 488 | farms, $951,014,000 from’ factories, 
TT ceeceeeesessereaeeeseseres 51, 99! $168,000,000 from timber products, 
sepece céeousaseceoneecs Srae’eee $10,163,435 from minerals, $3,800,000 


Gaah cccocstnncusesvecent from fisheries. 
ay Ae ae a ritsBiMe North Carolina’s banking re 


ay. 
Sw t tatoes eeeenaaeeaeeen een 5 1, 4 - 
Wale siiteiaas ,. ccc sondecseoes ceases weeps $519,255,811 on Dec. 31, 


P «4 > eeaneseseoeeeevnere 
Annual legumes (includes ail for There is no division among those 


eaeemaneots ees esvenevenesen t=: whe furnish capital and those whe 
. eeeseeerereeeoe ger eter ‘ 5 rnis a n f i ‘ q . 
ye ego $08,000 whites and blacks live side by side 
with sympathetic unde 
ligious intolerance has found 
h naike lodgment here. The State's 
Clover 986,000) Anglo-Saxon population is still 
Glover seed -++--+----7-72785:  37@'90g| tO the fundamentals laid down 
if ia pa6acenceseasedeneness herr the founders of our Government 
154000| hold the same high ideals. 


ing some of these resources is shown 
by the following figures for 1925: 


It could hardly be character- : : | : 
town. It could ly be-e ig 7 ~~ a a veriety of industry and agricul-| 000,000 annually for state highway 


ee nd a 


now in the midst of a great physical in Recent Years such abundance. 
expansion of its school system. tween Goldsboro of that day and recuperation after toiling in| devastation of the lumber companies, 


Within a period of about four om = 1926 a amazing. wh eater se on the busy marts of trade are following | with the result that the pone end ; G : B 2 on wee 
the people have voted a total of $2,- ldsb N ber: C : ‘ greatly increased. Manufacturing a long-established precedent, for this| today still are clothed in their pri- LDS | pal 
Goldsboro, N. ©. ers of Commerce ip the Soule industries employing hundreds oficity has been for more than two dec- | meval garments of forest. The moun- - = secant ini wh ee 


300,000 for new school buildings. ;' wite.aw ‘hants’ 
This will give the city nine new, Special ns iseey wisbtpnaaate eee erotic Devarteehat people at a good scale of wages now/ades a refuge for authors, painters, | tain streams dash and gurgle through | 
grammar schools and three new high ( + ot aren is the county seat) and Kiwanis clubs. and all of |O°CUPY many acres that were then/ poets and sculptors, as well as per-| narrow yalleys that never have been JOHN Davip GULLETT 


and 


—_ 


atienla. of Wayne County, one of the’ ; gigs souaate” _| but the open field. sons in other walks of life, sullied by smoke and chemicals. ) 7 
With this background, Raleigh has lead! abel | the permanently recognized frater The great number of diversified in-| Those who have visited all parts|Ferns nod from the rocks, water- : SPENCE & BROWNE | 
eading mauufacturing and ag-)nal orders have local posts. Living ARCHITECT ) sapere 
become the cultural center of the]... 11:91 counties of the State. be-|conditions from a financial stand.| @¥uStties now here are in a flourish-|of the Appalachian mountain system | falls dash down the cliffs, rhododen- ( 7 : 
State. Its people are conservative |‘ ee oe Tee mee, point are within the means of all.|™& Condition and developing to ajin North .Carolina, South Carolina,|dron and laurel carpet the slopes— ; 131 North John’ Street 
and friendly. It is building houses |ing the home of 30 well-established ,|marked --degree each succeeding|Georgia and Tennessee, declare that|and the landscape appears just as it Borden Building GOLDSBORO, N. CG 
. . 


and establishing homes, paving |manufacturing, plants, their prin- ee ee oe Se = year; and the combination of cli-ithe most charming section of them | did hundreds of years ago when the GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


streets, improving schools, making |cipal products being brick, veneer, mate, contiguity to the live sections all lies in and around Tryon. Here | mountains belonged to the Cherokees. . 
average city. Being located in an 


ive. yarn, hosiery, locomotives, farm im-'..~ nomic hospitality and other favor- mee —— 
Rich Farming Country plements, furniture, mattresses, and sonatas F niger londiur tate Ga able conditions, are forces sure to ; 
several other commodities. The ag- boro ‘are hard surfaced 


produce a substantial and steady 


Raleigh has reason for equanim- ricultural resources appear unlim- growth in population and wealth, 
ity. It is in the center of an agri-| jteg and Wayne County produces an- Wayne County ranks among the!and is assuring to the investor as 
cyltural area that is noted for good | nually an average of 30,000 bales cf| "rst in agriculture. Here is grown! well as the homesecker. | / 
farming. The adjoining County of |cotton, tons of grain, hay and other hay, alfalfa, cowpeas, cabbage, beets,| Goldsboro has three railroads— | 
food crops, to say nothing of live-|>eams, peas, celery, truck garden|the Atlantic Coast Line, the South- ' : s . 


Johnston leads the _— with farm | stock and poultry. Goldsboro is the| Products, strawberries, dewberries,/ern and Norfolk Southern. They 
lang valued at $25,777,998, whil€| center for the marketing of these huckleberries, melons, peaches,| jead to the seashore or to the North 
Wake, the county of which Raleigh | commodities. plums, cherries, apples, pecans and|or South, to say nothing of the great 
is the county seat, is second with a| The population of Goldsboro in| ®uUmerous products of the soil. This!Central West. 
farm land value of $23,704,963. 1910 was 6142. In 1920, according : 


culturel and edvestional wer tc the| more than doubled, and toaay, Golas-|.A. WW, Gholson Mildred Mary Rodiger . OLDSBORO, N. C., the capi- 


farming sections of the State. It ig| boro claims a citizenship of more tal of Wayne County, with its: 
the base of operations for the State |‘Han 15,000. The city is the shop- Jeweler di ‘fe z= secibilitges offers 
College of Agriculture and the ex-|Ping center of upward of 100,000) 118 South Wilmington St, Raleigh, N.C. V ocal Studio aiversi Pp | ’ 
perts of the agricultural extension eer Te within a radius of; watch inspector for Seaboard inducements to home seekers and 
service. . Air Line, Southern and Norfolk : : : 
Raleigh has two daily newspapers.| Goldsboro, due to its surrounding Southern Railroads. 118 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. investors. Goldsboro is the leading 
One of them, the Evening Times, is |‘erritory oP Ss soca” | Complete Stock of BighGrade Watches manufacturing city in Eastern North 
an afternoo tablishd i J everopicg mu & - : . : 
1875, so ‘dae uattunes jean | eau ened os ee aon = i 3 Carol rig. = thirty — -— a 
A. Park. The other, a morning pa- r Oo and irom tne e 14’ « &S gg s . stantial manutfacturin ants snip- 
per, was established in 1865, and| City daily, which is quite advan- A ON eee : “gh bre, Oo. ing their finished edcen to ever 
published by Josephus Daniels. tageous to the commercial traveler DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 7 | ping t Pp y 
Im the center of Raleigh, presiding — ae ne eg rae ee — | a i. a % State in’ the Union. Goldsboro’s 
grandly over the passin ears, is ro nas 10 miles Of hard- | gd : hel ous 
erontiy 9 oo ng are, 19 | surfaced streets, 28 miles of paved | | sceg@be Bas hydro-electric power, railroad facili- 
Doric architecture in the United | sidewalks, cr ge of electric var ALLOW US TO PRESENT TO TOURISTS | | ties, sources of raw material, non- 
States. Built in 1837-1840 of Wake “equipped parks and play- , | eee ae oo ee Jn i . 
County stone, the State Capitol sits grounds, a permanent community FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD— if cry menspeccan eT Rie 0 ee peste Union all American labor, are rap 
in a large square of native oaks, |Ce0ter, a nationally known organiza- : 1 Rate et ae ae on ek 4 3 idly being recognized by manufac- 
ypsaee carpio = turers desiring southern locations. 


elms, magnolias, with a scattering tion of associated charities, and one | a 


of other North Carolina trees and |°f the best and most active Cham- | | ) he ee a : 
from an architectural standpoint and| Macon’s Beauty Par' R A L 1D | (5 H Te ae Wayne County, of which Golds- 
ason $ peauty ar or aa boro is the county seat, produces 


one of the most admired spots in 
annually thousands of tons of grain, 


the State. RALEIGH, N. C. 


Rives es “ sr Maat are - 24% W. Hargett Street Phone 1369 | . | ¥ : M4 | tatoes. berri fruit tt d 
ua eed ‘etth ons. ‘ticade . | : O erries, fruits, cotton an 
into the foliage that sweeps it and SHAMPOOING—M ARCELLING—. Nort h Ca TO ] na ; z h f d: hi 
eee 088) Seti irocue—Maacat other farm products, which, due to 

g 0 sson AIR BosBinG and MANICURING 7 Wayne National Bank the easy access to the consuming cen- 


building. viainel ine aebeeies | 
eERMANENT WAVING | the central figure of the glorious North State. Excel- ters, brings into the county millions of 


Hillsboro Manor SEEDS—-PLANTS BULBS lent roads in every direction wend through marvelous | dollars annually. Farmer, if you are interested in a sation Sitti teie-hundeed ind forty-four srowing 


“One of the Largest and Beet Stocks scenic highways, and the capital city of North Caro- : 17 
MRS. SUE HOUGH, Proprietress in Nor® Caroline” lina is indeed the Mecca. for the tourist, the investor days, investigate W ayne County. 


1.00 ill i : : : : ‘ 
1115 Hillsboro St., Raleigh, N. C. For $ we will send you 25 Darwin or the thrifty home seeker. Raleigh has a population | Goldsboro, with its fifteen thousand population, has nine modern graded schools with five thousand 


Tulips. 12 Assorted Hyacinths, $1.00. | 
rs ?, | of 35,000, a very moderate climate, fifty-five miles of ; : ; . , . 
Bend for Illustrated Catalogue paved streets and JEN ainte highways. Noe. children in attendance; has under construction at the present time a $350,000.00 high school; it has 


| | ob P. Wyatt & Sons Co. 10, 50, 21 and 90 ie Eeterstete hichway | twenty-six churches, parks and playgrounds under the supervision 0 i 
hla J RaveiGH, NortH CARoLina , No, nideinn to Florida. Raleich ‘eae haa at fd _— P f trained directors. 


Hotel Goldsboro 


Telephone 1817-J 


Manufacturers, if you are interested in a section that offers attractive inducements, write us. 


T Reon = churches aoe schools, six hotels, five, college struc- 
: : tures, a handsome country club, excellent theatres : ° a Od . : . 
Robert G. Lassiter & Co. Your Car Receives cad govecuntat GEMEEEEIEE Lcndreds of lovely en bow we interested in living in one of the greatest agricultural belts in the entire South, 


ENGINEERING end Personal Attentidn homes. : a ; 
CONTRACTING Here Home Séekers, if you are interested in a modern, growing city, where living conditions are in reach 


it, spectcies Veedol, Sundco, Mobiloll Autoline The industrial North and the productive South join of all, let us hear from you. Our organization will be glad to furnish detailed information upon request. 


hands through Raleigh and here is a general and 
Improvements, Railroads, Asphalt Di : r ns ; & Tubes . & : & . . : § . 
Pavements, Read Building Complete’ Alemite Service, Washing substantial prosperity which is earning for Raleigh 


onions. aehagnee A the title, “A Wide-Awake, Progressive City Where 
HOME OFFICE—OXFORD, N. C. Super Service Station All Who Seek to Live, Trade or Invest Will Find 


Raleigh, N. C.: Greensboro, N. . g ad 

Peint, N. C.; &§ ~. 6.2 Daviz AND Satissury STREETS ° ”? 

city, X, C.: Norfolk, Va. 3 Phone 2159 Something Close to the Community Ideal. | ao 
; Jones Bros. (Owners and Operators) ae , oo % ee) 

vere, Saee See meee THE FOLLOWING BUSINESS FIRMS ARE BOOSTERS FOR | i ine: 


AND WELCOME YOU TO RALEIGH | 
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W H BOND (0 at aie CAROLINA POWER AND LIGHT Co. 
er ee . BA Sad Se SES RAWLS Moror Co. BoyLAN PEARCE Co. OC Rie 
: : ) Re a ape | 
Raleigh, N, id TAYLOR’S / , . Se eee. ee Oe eee ee ee ; eS foie at a oe oe ee : SSPeRes 
Distributors of 3 “The Show Place of the Carolinas” — | | 


Ornamental Iron A Great _ ‘TEACHEY’S © C. C. GuNN 


mn Department Store |i] iisaRtedinins” “Pir es i in tate 
a aptesenns Bie igi Pp opaeal | Golasboro Chamber of Commerce 
RALEIGH, N. C. and the Home! “Walkover Boot Shep” GOLDSB ORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Let—Mount istand Piant of Southern Power System, 12 Miles F 
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Great Water Power Resources 


a. | Prove Valuable State Asset 


| 


Waterways Supply Fuel and Transportation for Great 


Industries—High Degree 


of Efficiency Developed’ 


By JOSEPH HYDE PRATT : 


Chapel Hill, N. CO. 
ORTH CAROLINA is abun- 
dantly supplied with water 
- power, which is one of its 
most valuable resources. The State 
is perhaps the most fortunately situ- 
ated of any in the Union in regard 
to the magnitude of its available 
water power, and the proximity of 
this water power to one of the great- 
est industrial sections of America. 
North Carolina has the raw mate- 
rials, transportation facilities, access 
to market, available labor and cli- 
matic advantages which are attrac- 
tive to industries. These in turn will 
need and d power, and this 
should lead to the development of 
many of the larger and smalier 

water powers. 

- As estimated by the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, the potential water-power re- 
sources of the State are: | 
Potential water power availiable H. P. 
habeas se asec 578,000 

90% of the t bechs : 


water 
of the time eeeeeeverseeteee 875,000 
storage. .2,000,000 


The power available 90 per cent 


states is one of the factors affect! 
the low rates for electrical energy ia 
North Carolina and adjoining states. 


Interchange of Power 

Avery striking instance of such 
interchange of power was afforded 
in the fall of 1921, of.1922, and of 
1923, when excessive droughts forced 
certain power companies in central 
North Carolina to seek every avail- 
able source of supply of‘power. The 
Alabama Power Company waa _ the 


rom Ghariotte. Center—Tapoca Dam, One of the Hydroelectric Projects That ie Utilizing Western North Carolina's ewift Mountain Currents. Right—Tons of Concrete Go! 


‘ 


ng inte the Bridgewater Dam in Western North Garotina, 


+ por ex ee tok : iy - ee. " z P) 
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only one during this period that had 
any reserve power, and arrange- 
ments were made whereby power 
generated in Alabama was trans- 
mitted for relief of the North Caro- 
lina companies. The Alabama 
Power Company transmitted what 
was required by North Carolina 
companies to the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company, which in turn 
furnished an equivalent amount of 
power to the Southern Power Com- 
pany and it in turn furnished a 
similar amount to the Cardlina 
Power & Light Company and the 
Yadkin River’ Power Company. 

One of the economic effects of this 
interconhéction.’and exchange of 
power (a phase of super-power) was 
that the employees of the mills and 
factories in the vicinity of Raleigh, 
N. C., were able to remain at work. 

The many small hydroelectric 
plants of 200 to 1000 horsepower 
could be made much more effective 
if they were interconnected and were 
making use of a centrally located 
auxiliary steam plant. 


Diversity of Industry Basic 
Law in Winston-Salem History 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 

By Staff Correspondent 
NE of the organic laws upon 
which great stress was laid in 
| the foundation of Salem was 
that requiring each settler to have 
a handicraft, to provide those ar- 
ticles which were needed by the col- 
ony or which might serve as a basis 


of the time is based on the average 
minimum flow for the two lowest pe- 
of seven consecutive days in 

for seven years. The 

power available 50 per cent of the 
time is based on continuous power 


of trade with the surrounding set- 
tlements. This called for a diversity 
of products, and as each new settler 
was established he agree to con- 
tribute to the welfare of the colony 
some article of necessity. The rules 


show- | of the colony forbade.a newcomer to 


storage is a quantity dependent 

of water that may 

by a reservoir and 

used to carry the plant over periods 


undertake as a separate enterprise | 
the manufacture of any article that 
was already being turned out. He 
was required to. diversify on the 
theory that such a policy was best 
for a colony of successful industry. 


| 


by local effort and developed by local 
enterprise. Of these three, among the 
most, successful later-day industries, 
two started small and each year 
their output and facilities have in- 
creased. P 
Today Winston-Salem is the 
largest city in the State, with a 
population, according to the Census 
Bureay at Washington, of 74,000. In 
1880 the population was scarcely 
over 4000. An expert recently em- 
ployed to provide a city plan esti- 
mated a population of 100,000 at the 
present rate of development by the 
time.the.next census is taken in 
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WILSON INVESTS ) 
HEAVILY IN SCHOOLS 


Electric Power Hastening 
Growth of Textile Industry 


Special Correspondence 
ROM a comparatively insignifi- 
cant position slightly more than 
a decade ago North Carolina 
has advanced to first place in the 
textile industry in point of the num- 
ber of textile establishments and the 
annual consumption of raw mate- 
rials. Massachusetts still ranks first 
in the total number of spindles in- 


stalled, but a considerable propor- 
tion of her spindles have been inac- 
tive during recent years so that 
North Carolina has led in the num- 
ber of active spindles and in spindle 
hours of operation as well as in the 
number of cotton mills. 

The development of the textile in- 
dustry in North Carolina wes very 
slow in its early stages. A cotton 
mill was established in the State as 
early as 1813. There were slightly 
more than 40,000 spindles in the 
State in 1861. The increase during 
the reconstruction period following 
the war was slow indeed, there being 
little activity until during the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century. 

At the beginning of 1900 the State 
had a total of 1,154,000 spindles. The 
number of spindles in North Caro- 
lina cotton mills today is approxi- 
mately 6,000,000, The industry fur- 
nishes employment to something like 
80,000 individuals and the stockhold- 
ers in the industry in the State num- 
ber approximately 30,000. 

There have been three outstandiag 
factors in the expansion of the tex- 
tile industry in North Carolina dur- 
ing the past two decades; first, the 
éadiness of the pioneer manufactur- 
rs, the merchants, professional men, 
farmers, and others, to risk their 
money in the industry; second, the 
efficiency and the ;loyalty of the 


‘workers in the industry; third, the 


Charloite, N. C. | 


mills of the State is distributed 
among more than 30,000 stockholders 
is evidence of the faith of the people 
of the State in the industry. e effi- 
ciency of the workers in the mills of 
this section, formerly held in ques- 
tion, has been demonstrated beyond 
apy question and their understand- 


‘Ing and loyalty have been contribut- 


ing causes to the growth of the in- 
dustry not less important thag their 
efficiency. 

The advantages to the industry 
throtgh the availability of electric 


}power is found not alone in the sav- 


ing on the power aecount, but, even 
more important if anything, is the 
fact that the use of electric power 
purchased from an outside source 
has enabled the manufacturer to in- 
vest practically his entire capital in 
productive equipment. 


BIG INDUSTRIES 
IN GREENSBORO 
City in “Circle of Success” 


Has Widely Diversified 
Interests 


Greensboro, N. C. 

Special Correspondence 
ITIES pride themselves on vari- 
C ous things. With some it is 
their location, scenery, health 
conditions, transportation, freight 


———— 
TWIN CITY 


Dry Cleaning Co. 
“Twin City 


. 7 ¥ 
rates, afd some pride themselves on 
being cotton markets’ or: manufac- 
turing cities. But Greensboro is a 
eity of diversified interests, a jobbing 
and distributing center, a place of 
varied manufacturing. Its volume of 
business is not so soon affected by a 
slump in the price of any one com- 
modity, nor by general depression, 
and is quicker to recover. 

The city is now in a period of great 
activity. Hundreds of dwellings, fac- 
tories, warehouses, business: blocks, 
are under construction. Real estate 
values are rising steadily. Families, 
come in to seek the work that is; 
available. More retail stores are 
opening. Greensboro's weekly pay 
roll grows and grows. Greensboro 
shows the largest number of income 
taxpayers per 1000 population of all 
the North Carolina cities. Guilford 
County, of which Greensboro is the 
county seat, is the second wealthiest 
county in the State, and owns the 
greatest number of automobiles. 

North Carolina is a veritable store- 
house of natural wealth, the raw 
materials for manufacturing, the 
yield of farm and fishery, of mine 
and forest. Greensboro sits at the 
rail axis of this rich region, where 
the main lines cross east and west, 
north and south. Here, too, the Na- 
tional Highway, New York to Atlanta, 
cyosses the North Carolina State 
Central Highway, 650 miles long, the 


great main arteries of North Caro- 
lina’s admirable good roads system, 
connecting all of the State's 100 
county seats. j 

The supply of native-born Amer- 
ican skilled labor is ample. Hydro- 
electric power is supplied by the 
great rivers in practically unlimited 
quantity, through the plants of the 
Southern Power Company, among 
the second largest hydroelectric 
power developments in the world. 
West Virginia coal is not far away, 
and power coal is mined in North 
} Carolina. 

More textile mills are now oper- 
ated in North Carolina than in any 
other southern state, but these mills 
are mostly making yarns and fab- 
rics, and there are the finest of op- 
‘portunities for profitable manufac- 
turing of “finished” cotton goods. 
Greensboro also ig a cotton-buying 
center. Its cotton merchants buy 
1,000,000 bales of cotton annually— 


MONARCH 
Weather Strips. 


WATSON’S 


METAL FRAME SCREENS 
Estimates Carefully Given 


W. J. BEAMAN, Greensboro, N. C. 
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, But aside from cotton, there are 
many other raw materials so abun- 
dant and so easily reached that the 
finished product can be fashioned and 
shipped here with a minimum of cost. 
These products include: Cereals, 
meats, milk, fruits, vegetables, fish, 
coal, kaolin, hardwoods, softwoods, 
corundum, mica, thodolite, tale, clay, 
botanis, ores, gems, tan bark and 
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WILSON, N. C.—Wilson County, 
since 1918-19, has operated all its 
schools on the country-wide plan. At 
the close of the school year on June 
80, 1918, Wilson County was main- 
taining 51 school buildings for white 
children. Those buildings were 
worth less than $150,000 in the ag- 
gregate. Twenty-five of those build- 
ings had only one room, 15 had only 
two rooms, while only 11 had more 
than two rooms. Wilson County now 
has 20 school buildings—three with 
four rooms and 17 with six to 30 
rooms each. Those 20 school build- 
ings have cost $1,388,780, which in- 
cludes the cost of 15 teachers’ homes. 

While Wilson is a small county, 
containing only 373 square miles, it 
has $46,500,000 of property on its tax 
rolls, Its largest town has a popula- 
tion of less than 12,500 people. Agri- 
culture is the dominant industry. 
Nearly two-thirds of its 40,000 people 
live in the country and depend on 
agriculture for a living. It is 
planned to teach agriculture in all the 
eight high schools as soon as the 
teachers and equipment can be 
supplied. 


availability at reasonable prices of 
electric power for the operation of 


mills, 
The fact that the ownership of the 
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JessE G. BowEN & Co. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Did It” 
408 W. 4th Street 
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BOLICH BUILDING 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


That was the law of the Moravians 
‘who established Salem in 1765. The 
influence of the same law is felt in 
Winston-Salem today (Winston hav- 
ing been established as a small set- 
tlement on the edge of Salem in 
1870 in, honor of Gen. Joseph Win- 
ston of\ Revolutionary War fame), 
for it has perhaps a greater diver- 
sity of industries than any other city 
in North Carolina. This despite the 
fact that the city appears to have 
acquired the reputation for being a 
one-industry community. 

The industrial census of the 
United States Census Bureau shows 
that there are 91 factories ma*ing 
65 different articles of commerce, 
not counting those whose annual 
output is less than the equivalent of 
$5000, and including textiles, tires, 
wagons, optical goods, wood prod- 
ucts; chemicals, machinery, furni- 
ture, blankets and wearing apparel. 
Among the major industries are 
furniture and hosiery, tie latter rep- 
resented by one of the largest mills 
in the United States. 

The phase of Winston-Salem’s in- 
dustrial development that is out- 
standing is that this city’s indus- 
tries are a result of local talent. I‘s 
major industries are large, but in 
each instance they have had a small 
beginning, started by men who were 
natives of this county or who came 
here from adjacent counties. There 
are no instances here where north- 
ern capital has come down and made 
huge investments in industrial en- 
terprises to “cash in” on this city’s 
opportunities, but every large indus- 
try was started in a limited way by 
native talent and developed by the 
same ability. 

The $1 industries located here, ex- 
cept in three instances, were started 


Ideal Beauty Parlor 


MRS. LENA A. CLARY 
Proprietress 


Ideal the Year Around—Average annual 
temperature 68. Winter average 44. Sum- 
mer average 70. A season of 201 growing 
days. The sun shines 295 days a year. Well- 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Pine Hall Face Brick -OCation 


FINE COLORS . Notably Convenient—Just overnight from 


New York. Eighteen hours to Jacksonville. 
Shipments 100 Cars Per Month 


- PINE HALL BRICK CO. 


tion in the United States. Within 24 hours’ 
Tel. 3050 WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


While the water-power resources 
of the State are vast, they are not 
sby any means limitless, and their 
conservation, unlike the conserva- 
tion of most natural resources, is 


by their maximum judicious use. 
The more water-power resources are 
used the more valuable they become. 


The water res division of the 
department of conservation and de- 
velopment is now, as funds permit, 
having surveys made of many of our 

river basins to determine what is the 
most efficient and economical way 
of developing these streams. There 
has been too much tendency in the 
past to investigate and develop 
power at some point on a river with- 
out any reference to other possibili- 
ties of power development on that 
same stream. There has also been a 
~ tendency to investigate the question 
of navigation of certain streams 
without any consideration as to the 
power that might be developed and 
utilized in connection with the de- 
velopment of the stream for naviga- 


tion. 
Interconnecting Companies 

Perhaps the largest increase in the 
efficiency of power development is, 
by interconnection of units, and by 
the ability of power systems to in- 
terchange power with each other. 
By. such interconnection power may 
be Pransported from regions having 
an abundance of flow of water or a 
cheap steam power to sections hav- 
ing a deficient flow; or, a peak load 
at one place may be taken care of 
by power from another place where 
the peak load. occurs at a different 
time. Interconnection or exchange of 
power has already been carried to a 
higher degree of efficiency in the 
southern Appalachian states, but 
there are many of the smalier sta- 
tions and isolated plants that are 
still separate and distinct units. The 
distance that power has been 
transmitted by means of intercon- 
nection or interchange between 
power systems is nearly 1000 miles. 
This is a greater distance in inter- 
of power than is possible any- 


travel of 70,000,000 people. 
Le] 


Martha Vea 
Washington “gaa 
Candy Stores 
Fine Candies, 80c Ib. 


Gifts, favors, tallies, place cards and 
greeting cards. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. High Point, N. C. 


Bank resources, $30,000,000. Annual - 
roll $15,000,000. Assessed value of city Peony 
erty $88,000,000. Insurance center of the 
South—home of nine companies. Large in- 
dustries, well diversified. 


tunities 

se 
Through a careful analysis of Greens- 
boro’s business structure, the Chamber of 
Commerce can furnish a complete list of busi- 


ness opportunities, with special data relati 
to each. 
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WOOL BLANKETS 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING ComPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, NortH CAROLINA 


A Good Place to Eat 


1n a Good Town Many Ideal Advantages — Ac- 

tive social life. Two country 

clubs, with 18-hole golf course 

open for play every day in the 

year—a third to be ready next 

winter. Horseback riding. Pinehurst, Ashe- 
ville and the crest of the Blue Ridge 

accessible by wonderful scenic motor trips, 


Cordial people. 


; 
' | 
Quick action on all needed’ improvements 
through successful working commission form 


| 
of government, with city 


sioners all presidents of successful business 
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ONRALDO’ 
4th St. at Cherry. 


Winston-Salem,.N.°C. 
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SPECIALIZING IN MARCEL 
and PERMANENT WAVING 


216 East Nash St., Wilson, N. C. 


Denny Bros &° (0. 


Wilson's 
Dependable Jewelers 


Invest in 


Winston-Salem 


North Carolina’s Largest City 
Offers Greatest Opportunities 
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THOMAS-YELVERTON Get Our Unlimited 


Sabet for—LEasEs - INVESTMENTS 
FURNITURE Scholarship Proposition ' MANUFACTURING SITES 
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_ ATLANTIC. 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


WILSON, N.C. 


Sportswear 
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Inquire of 


BOLICH COMPANY, Realtors. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. MONITOR, ‘BOSTON, SAT 


is part of America was 
y Amadas Bar 
by Hakluyt in his “Voyages” in 1584, 
but the principal attempt was made 
by John White under the patronage 
of Sir Walter Raleigh in 1587 which 
reached : e Island where Vir- 
ginia Dare, the first white child born 
in North America, firet saw the light, 
and where indeed there settled a col-. 
ony of English people, evidences of 
which are extant to this day. 

Its pathos lies in the fact of its 
sacrifice to the exigencies of Eng- 


his solemn assurance of early return, 
he found an England in the throes 
of a great fear, commandeering 
every sort of ship and all ports em- 


bargoed. For hitherto invincible. 
Spain was about to launch the thun- 
derbolt of her “Invincible Armada”. 


at devoted Britain which had not 
then attained the mastery of the seas. 
The result was that after Lord How- 
ard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher 
with their “Hearts of Oak” of Old 
England had disposed of the “Invin- 
cible Armada” in August, 1588, it was 
not until March, 1591, that White 
could leave England for “Roanoke,” 
where he found nothing of his some- 
thing over 100 colonists save the 
word “Croatan” carved upon a tree, 
with, of course, the remains of his 
‘Fort Raleigh. 


Few Traces Found 
There were some faint tracings 
found by Capt. John Smith in 1608 


and William Strachey, Secretary of 
the Colony of Virginia, of the first 
permanent settlement at Jamestown, 
and in 1709 John Lawson in his the 
first history of North Carolina as 
such says he found Indians with blue 
eyes, who told him their ancestors 
were white men on Roanoke “slani, 
and the remains of Fort Raleigh. 

After a number of further attempts 
at colonization from Virginia on .he 
Chowan by Roger Green about 1653 
and others later on, it was not until 
1659 that George Durant, after ex- 
ploring the country about two years, 
eame with John Battle, Dr. Thomas 
Relfe, Roger Williams and Thomas 
Jarvis, and settled himself at 
Durant’s Neck on Roanoke Sound. 
It may not be inappropriate to say 
that as early as 1661 an association 
was formed in Massachusetts, after 
explorations of the region, to estab- 
lish plantations on the Cape Fear 
River in conjunction with some Lon- 
don merchants; and Capt. Williain 
Hilton in the Adventure sailed up 
the Cape Fear and made favorable 
report of the region, and some New 
England colonists came, but on ac- 
count of some controversy about the 
title to the region, the project was 
abandoned. 


At the Restoration, Charles II 
granted this part of Virginia to a 
coterie of his friends and favorites, 
men of parts, it is true, called the 
Lords Proprietors, whose govern- 
ment with varying degrees of suc- 
cess continued until 1729. In 1669 
the celebrated John Locke drafted 
his “Fundamental Constitutions or 
the Grand Model of Government,” 
so totally unsuitable for a sparsely 
settled country as to soon convince 
its sponsors of that fact, although 
it contained some important ideals 
of liberty. North Carolina became a 
Royal Province in 1729, and con- 
tinued as such until the Revolution. 

Coming to the Colony of North 
Carolina in 1710 after overcoming 
many serious difficulties through the 
kindly intercession of Queen Anne, 
Christopher de Graffenreid brought 
his Swiss and German Palatines. 
The first period in the life of the 
young colony which de Graffenreid 
named in honor of his native 
“Berne” was fraught with great 
peril and unremitting toil. But, un- 
dismayed by hardships, these peo- 


the aristocracy, the wealth and cn 
ture of the Colony of North Carolina, 
It is not to be thought, however, 
that de Graffenreid’s colonists alone 
contributed to the town’s growth 
and consideration, since years before 
English gentry and French nobility 


the admixture lost nothing of cul- | 
ture and power from the element in- 
troduced by him. 
Capital of the Colony 

Until about the middle of the sev- | 
enteenth century, during the interim 
ot-which since its founding in 1710, 
the little city put on strength, there 
was no great show of cultural or 
commercial growth. Beginning at 


been the most important town in-the. 


and governmental life, it became 
what Boston was to Massachusetts, 
what Williamsburg was to Virginia 
and what Charleston was to South 
Carolina at that period, and so Con- 
tinued for well-nigh 100 years, the 
half of which as the capital of the 
Province it was the theater of those 
earlier struggles with the Crown. 


Conscious of the power of the 
press, the far-flung influence of the 
printed word and its cultural po- 
tentiality, the establishment of a 
printing press found early ' favor 
in New Bern where James Davis set 
up the first press in the Province in 
1749 and a little later on published 
the first newspaper, the North Caro- 
lina Gazette, and the first revisal of 
the laws, known on account of its 
binding as the “Yellow Jacket.” Nor 
is it too great a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to trace from cause to effect 
and attribute in large part the cul- 
tural greatness her sister cities of 
the State accorded to New Bern by 
common consent in speaking of her 
during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century as “The Athens of 
North Carolina,” to its almost in- 
calculable influence. 

There came a time with the pas- 
sage of the years to New Bern 
peculiarly and in more or less meas- 
ure to the State, when in order to 
preserve Anglo-Saxon civilization the 
occasion called for the man, who in 
peace not in war, with. masterly 
genius for leadership, averted a 
catastrophe fraught with the direst 
possibilities. In recognition of that 
signal service, the State of North 
Carolina in the first year of the 
twentieth century sent New Bern’s 

reatest son—for Furnifold McL. 
uuhana descends from de Graf- 
fenreid’s Swiss-Palatine Colonists— 
to Washington as her senior Senator. 
With such measures to his credit as 
the larger part of the Simmons- 
Underwood tariff, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank bill in its passage 
through the Senate, the Great War 
tax bill, to mention only a few of 
first importance, and 20 years on 
the Senate Finance Committee—eight 
years of which as chairman—ranks 
Senator Simmons by common assent 
the first authority on governmental 
finance and taxation in America. 


SWITZERLAND 
HONORS NEW BERN 


NEW BERN, N. C.—Tangible evi- 
dence of the tie which binds New 
Bern to its parént city, Bern, Switz., 
whence came Baron de Graffenreid 
in 1710 to set up a colony here, is 
seen in a silk banner bearing the of- 
ficial emblem of the Swiss capital 
which hangs in the city hall here. 

The banner, several feet square, 
black bear on gold and red back- 
ground, was presented to the city of 
New Bern by the Council of Burg- 
hesses of Bern, Switz., shortly after 
the former had adopted the armorial 
bearings and colors of the parent 


GREEN RIVER 
COMPANY STORE 


Tuxedo, North Carolina 


General Merchandise 
Gas Station Service 


On Famed Dixie Highway 


Clyde Eby 
Wholesale Lumber 


SOUTHERN PINE 
4 SPECIALTY 


NEW BERN, N. G. 


THE New BERN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
welcomes you to New Bern and 


cordially invites you to visit its read- 
ing rooms while in the city. 


Merit’s Shoe Store 
“GOOD STORE” 


NEW BERN, N. C, 


right ane 


Green River Manufacturing 
Company 
Tuxedo, North Carolina 


Spinners and Mercerizers 
of Fine Combed Yarns 


of counts, 50s to 90s, single and plies, 
left twist. Natural and mercerized. 


GALLIHER BROTHERS, Inc. — 
LUMBER and BUILDING MATERIAL 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS ACTIVE FORCE 
IN SHAPING PUBLIC OPINION 


been no uncertainty in its program. 
Composed of keen, alert women, it 
has shown its ability in the clear-cut 
manner in’ which it has handled its 
problems. It has emphasized the 


Raleigh, N. C. 

Lor: North Carolina Federation 

of Women’s Clubs is nearing its 

quarter of a century birthday, 
and with its branches is functioning 
in practically every city and town in 
the State. It has helped establish 
educational, cultural, and civic stand- 
ards from the mountains to the sea. 
Many requirements that we accept 
now a8 part of the regular routine of 
civic life were first heard of on the 
club program. Briefly, the Federa- 
tion’s. greatest contribution to the 
State has been as a molder of pub- 
lic opinion. Its-members have asked 
questions; they have been told the 
answers, and above all have been 
willing to work patiently for re- 
sults. Often defeated they have seen 
each defeat set them a little nearer 
their goal and this has given club 
women a sublime courage and today 
their ideal is to help North Carolina 
reach spiritual heights. 


Altruistic in its purpose, its meth- 
ods are practical, its principles 
democratic and from these groups 
rural and urban, there is going out 
a power that can hardly be over- 
estimated in North Carolina’s prog- 
ress. : 

When North Carolina women 
were enfranchised in 1920 the mem- 
bers of the old suffrage association 
knew that politically women had 
much to learn. Hence the old asso- 


A Good Little Club 
in a Good Little City 
INVITES YOU 
to Share Its Good Things 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 


WOMAN’S CLUB 
New Bern, N. C. 


MUSIC STUDIO of 
MISS OLA FEREBEE 


NOW OPEN FOR 1926-27 TERM 
PRIMARY AND ADVANCED 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


By MRS. PALMER JERMAN 
Former President North Carolina Federation of Women's Clubs 


fact that better trained women 
would make for better business, and 
insisted on its members being 
trained for their work, extending its 
loan fund to make this possible for 
many. Having attained certain 
standards of efficiency, this organ- 
ization believes that women should 
receive a certain standard of pay 
based on efficiency and not on the 
fact that they are women. 
“Dynasties are easier overthrown 
than prejudices outgrown,” but this 
young organization has victories to 
its credit and high faith to meet 
the future. It proved its right to 
its name at the beginning. In so 
far as the writer knows, this is the 
only organization of women far- 
sighted enough to put its dues high 
enough at the start to take care of 
its needs. 


For Sale 


570 acres high, naturally drained 
waterfront land. Ten miles from 
New Bern, N. C.. Near Mountain 
to Sea hardsurfaced highway. 
Fronts Neuse River, which is five 
miles wide, Excellent fishing. 


ciation almost automatically went 
into the new organization known as 
the League of Women Voters. To 
this organization came also many 
women who had not been interested 
in enfranchisement, but with the 
vote an accomplished fact, they 
wanted to use it intelligently. 
Pledzged to nonpartisanship, its ob- 
jectives have been political educa- 
tion,. schools. of. citizenship, getting 
out the vote, improved legislation 
relating to women and children. 

It publishes a monthly bulletin 
which has a large number of sub- 
scribers and is a means of informa- 
tion on all topics of interest to North 
Carolina women. This organization 
makes an especial appeal to young 
college women, who come to it’ well 
equipped to make its influence ef- 
fective, oe ae 

This is #mong the younger organ- 
izations of women, but its growth 
has proved that it meets a real need. 
Organized for the specific purpose- 
of “better business women for a 
better business world,” there has 


FOR RENT 
TWO NEW STORES 


Central Location 


A. §. BANGERT 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


W. B. FLANNER 


Box 596, New Bern, N. C. 


Historic New Bern 


f The privilege of carrying on to future generations the heauties and in- 
spiration that lie in our traditions bften is given to women's organiza- 
tions, and in New Bern these organizations take pride in Keeping alive 
the history of our city and section that it may stand as a glowing beacon 
for the history makers of today and tomorrow. 

1 New Bern gave to the state its first printing press, its first newspaper 
and its first schoolhouse, thus peomoereng in establishing the funda- 
mentals of learning for which our State is pre-eminent. 

f New Bern stands today a landmark in North Carolina history. Its 
beautiful old homes recall the atmosphere of colonial days and ita busy 
industries attest its material growth and prosperity. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES 
THE UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE’ AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


THE HISTORICAL, SOCIETY OF: NEW BERN 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF NEW BERN’ 


Welcome 
to 


North 
Carolina! 


% 


This Greeting Is Ex- 
tended in Behalf of the 
‘People of North 
. Carolina by 
FIRST CHURCH 
OF CHRIST, 

. SCIENTIST 
NEW BERN, N. C. 


'JHEN you enter-our State, whether it be 
through the portals on the north, the east, 
the south or the west, be assured that a cor- 
dial welcome awaits you. 


@ We offer you a land of enchanting beauty 
from the moss-hung cypress. trees of the 
east, through the mellow Piedmont with its 
tang of the long leaf pine, to the glorious, 
music-filled hills of the west. 


@ We offer you fields of rich fruitage which | 
yield abundantly, 


@ We offer you teeming cities whose indus- 
try and commerce have achieved them a 
new place in the world; whose’ mills are 
humming with the harmony. of contentment 
and whose marts are vital ‘with the move- 
ment of trade. : Dee 


We offer you gentleness of culture: born-of tvaditions . 
deep-rooted in chivalry and cherished in» loyalty‘ to th 


ideals of our pioneers. 


q We offer you a contented people; grateful in t _ b , 
and in deed for the goodness of things ag’ though . Y 


in our fields, our forests, our hills and our streams. 


@. Come to North Carolina, whether by the North, 
the East, the South or the West. 


clubhouse, modeled after a sixteenth 
century chateau, has every modern 
convenience for the golfer and for 
the entertainment of the nongoifer. 

The clubhouse at Biltmore Forest 
was designed by Edward L. Palmer 
Jr. of Baltimore, and has ample ac- 
commodations for all of the club 


BILTMORE OFFERS 
SPLENDID GOLF 


BILTMORE, N. C.—The Biltmore 
Forest golf links, opened to the pub- 
lic about two years ago, occupy 180 
acres in what. was once a portion of 
the famous George W. Vanderbilt es- 
tate at Biltmore. The project was 
laid out by Donald Ross, whose gen- 
ius in retaining the natural beauties 
of woodland and field in his crea- 
tions and in making his coursés true | 
tests of the golfer’s skill, is recog- 
nized throughout America. The loca- 
tion of the Biltmore Forest Country 
Club affords inspiring views of the 
Balsam Mountains, Mt. Pisgah and 
the French Broad River. A $60,000 


The Vogue 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 


a NEW BERN, N. C. 


For SALE 


18 acres, $00x1700 feet, 

ing City Park, on hard : 
road, water and: , at-a very. 
low price. Write 


E.M. GREEN + 
New Bern, N.C.” 


Automobile Painting 
and Trimming 


TRUCK BODY WORK 
REASONABLE PRICES 


New Bern, N. C. 


‘ 
i. 


OE EE Ne 


NEW BER 


North Carolina 
“In The Land of Enchanting Waters” 


AN IDEAL SPOT FOR THE ° 

SPORTS LOVER, THE 

TOURIST, THE INVES: OR 

OR THE THRIFTY HOME- 
SEEKER. 


HERE ARE A PEOPLE WHO REALLY LIVE 
AND THRIVE AND HAVE SURROUNDED 
THEMSELVES WITH PROSPERITY AND THE 
PLEASURES OF. LIVING. NEW BERN HAS 
WONDERFUL ATTRACTIONS FOR PROF- 
ITABLE INVESTMENT OR FOR IDEAL. 
HOME-MAKING. IT IS LOCATED IN THE 
VERY HEART OF NORTH CAROLINA’S 
_ DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES ARE MANY. 


SPLENDID SCHOOLS LOVELY CHURCHES 


PAVED HIGHWAYS ON-EVERY SIDE 

’ PRODUCTIVE'FARM LANDS’ . 
: SPORTSMEN’S WONDERLAND 
_A‘COMMUNITY OF THRIFTY PEOPLE - 


NEW. BERN WELCOMES YOU! 


For literature write Chamber of Commerce 
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 fankrupt. The bond issue was 15 
eum greater than all the debts ac- 


ah go into bankruptcy? Has it pall? 


..100 cdunties in the State should be 
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' (1y Highway Near Recky Mount. (2) Road Betwedn Hilisbore and Raleigh. (3) Chapel Hii—Durham Boulevard as it Winds Up Strowd’s Hi! 
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NORTH CAROLINA HIGHWAYS 
_- HAVE BROUGHT FAME TO STATE 


Miles~:of Hard-Surfaced. Roads Form Network From 


Mountains to the Sea——Motor Licenses and Gasoline 


Tax Pay for 


Road: Bonds 


By FRANK: PAGE 


“- " Chairman, State Highway 
tion. This is offset by “partisan 
thinkers” in the East, stating that on 
account of the large area of water- 
ways and expensive bridge construc- 
tion in the coastal region this sec- 
tion should be favored. In turn, 
these two arguments are met by stal- 
wart defenders in the Piedmont re- 
gion that due to the: fact that the 
State derives the majority of its in- 
come from gasoline taxes and license 
taxes in the Piedmont section, they 
believe they should have the lion’s 


SHE General Assembly of North 

. Carolina; in session. 1921,. en- 

~ acted a law “to provide for the 
construction and maintenance of a 
tate system of hard-surfaced and 
other Gependable ‘roads connecting 
hy the most practical routes the vari- 
ots county séats and other principal 
towns.of every country in the State 
for he development of ‘agriculture, 
: land industrial interests | 
‘the, State; and to secure benefits 
of federal aid therefor, and for other, 
2 bond issue.of $50,000,000 was au--| 
thorized for the purpose of carrying | 
out the provisions of this act, and 
many there Were at that time who 
felt. that the State. would soon be 


mulated in the 80 years since An- 
rew Jackson had distributed a fed- 
eral surplus among the states. - 
* What has taken place since that 
aw went into effect? Did the State 


Two years later another General 
Ass ‘speaking the voice of the 
people, and after seeing the work- 
fngs of the original act, passed an 
#dditional bond issue of $15,000,000 
with less than an hour's discussion 
and with such weak opposition ‘that | 
it was negligible. 
Construction Districts 

- The original act provided that the 


divided into nine construction dis- 
tricts, with one commissioner from 
each district, and that a chairman 
be appointed from the State at large, 
who should give his entire time and 
attention to the work of the commis- 
sion. Of the nine commissioners to 
be appointed by the Governor three 
are’ to be of the minority political 
party. At this point I wish to remind 
the readers of this article that rparti- 
gan politics has played no part why- 

ver in the policies or administration 
of the “Highway Act.” 

‘ All highway funds, including fed- 
éral aid, were apportioned to the 
nine districts, on a basis of area, pop- 
ulation and mileage. Different ideas 
have been advanced as to how these 
funds should be allocated, but the 
method selected is without doubt 


the most equitable and this same |" 


method is used by the United States 
Government in the allocation of fed- 


if 


Attention! 


f HOUSE AND LOT ON THE PIc- 
fF TURESQUE PAMLICO RIVER, 
| , WASHINGTON, N. C. 


$12,500 


75x225—House 7 
co t 


| Lot rooms, 
' baths. 


Ways on every side. Delight- 
year ‘round climate. 


MRS. FRANK SHORT 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


YOU ARE INVITED==>= 


_ to visit the new store of — 
PHILLIPS-W RIGHT 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


mission 


Share. Thinking, however, from 
state viewpoint, as this I believe 


mileage. 
What Has Been Done? 


find that. more than 5000 miles 


plated, The chief engineer came 


ices were no longer required 


the only just way. to look at this 
matter, it is my opinion that the orig- 
inal law contains the only. equitable} 
and just way of allocating these 
funds, i. e., by area, population and 


What has the State gotten for its 
money? Simmarizing all figures we 


road have been completed and nearly 
1000 miles are under constructtion. 


. At about the time this large pro- 
‘gram was getting under way, there 
came to my office one day tife chief 
engineer of the State of Delaware, 
Charles M. Upham. Delaware had put ) : 
through a program comparable in a 
small way;to that which we contem- 


this State to see if he could place 
some of his employees whose serv- 


Delaware. He succeeded in doing 
what he came for, but more impor- |: 
tant we succeeded in botrowing this 
chief engineer from Delaware for a 


_ 


period of one year. He is still with 
us, and the state highway gommis- 
sion has aeen most fortunate in 
having for the head of its engineer- 
ing department a man of Mr. Up- 
ham’s scope and experience. It is he 
who has stressed most strongly the 
“Progressive Type of Road Con- 
struction.” This means the construc- 
tion in progressive stages from the 
graded road, thoroughly drained, to 
the next step, or the selected soil 
road and then when the traffic de- 
mands it the hard surfaced road is 


stages of construction not one cent 
is lost, but on the other hand thou- 
sands'of dollars have been saved to 
the State. 


. Maintenance by State 

Maintenance of the highway sys- 
tem is handled entirely by the State. 
We have made our honest boasts 
that six hours after a ‘storm every 


mile of the 6200 comprising the state 
system can be dragged and placed 
in serviceable condition. Mainte- 
nance ig handled by patrol gangs 
properly supervised, with equipment 
owned and maintained by the State. 
A very rareful check is kept of all 
‘maintenance disbursements, and de- 
tailed. mateets are worked out prior 
to the’ béginning of each fiscal year. 
|All expenditures must thereafter be 
kept within the limits of this ap- 
proved budget. In 1925 the General 


a 
is 


constriicted. During these various | ’ 


—— 


000,000 in bonds and increased the 
gasoline tax to four cents per gal- 
lon, The total bond issue, therefore, 
is $85,000,000. 7 

In addition. to the four cent gago- 
line tax, there is an automobile’ li- 
cense tax comparable with the aver- 
age tax paid in the majority of states. 
The income derived from these two 
sources pays for: 
“Interest on outstanding bonds.” 
“Overhead expense.” 
“Sinking fund.” 
“Maintenance,” 
In a great many states there is in 
addition to gasoline tax and automo- 
bile license taxes an abutting prop- 
erty tax levied upon the land for road 
improvements, but this is not true in 
North Carolina. Not one cent of 
property tax is paid by anyone for 
the improvement of the roads located 
on the state highway system. 


«Sinking Fund 
Has the income received been suf- 
ficient for the requirements imposed 
upon it? In answer to this I quote 
from ai resolution unanimously 
passed at a regular meeting of the 


‘commission held Feb. 1, 1924: 


“Resolved, That in compliance with 
section 4, chapter 188, public lawm 


North Carolina session, 1923, the 
state highway commission in session 
as of Feb. 1, 1924, directs that for the 
fiscal year, 1924-1925, $1,000,000 be 
set aside for sinking fund purposes 


Assembly voted an additional $20}; 


of 


to’ 


in 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


_try—where everything planted 
Part cleared. 


ment, No imcumbrance. 


North Street, Morris, Ilinois. 


7 HREE THOUSAND ACRES 
-f NORTH CAROLINA. Ino heart 
~ of cotton, grain, trucking coun- 
rows. 
Part. virgin timber. 
Perfect drainage. Ready for develop- 
Owner, 
MARGARET M. HOGE, 121 East 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 
CONCORD, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
RIVER FRONT LOT 


150x200, fronting river and 
street. Ideal factory site. 
Possession November 1, 1927. 


G. A. PHILLIPS 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 


HOME OFFICE 
13-27 West Fayette Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The First Charles Stores 
| was opened in 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


Now You Can Make Purchases 
in the Towns Listed Below in a Charles Store 


Charles Stores Company, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
455 Seventh Avenue 


4 
F New York, N. Y. 


PuHILuirs-WRIGHT 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 


| Eureka 


Build. with Lumber 


Properly constructed frame houses stand through hurricanes and earthquakes. | 
WE\MAKE THE BEST IN KILN DRIED NORTH CAROLINA PINE LUMBER. 


Lumber Company, Inc. Washington, North Carolina 


H Toward North Carolina University. (4) Typical Re 
Bordered by Newly Pianted Shade Trees. . 


for the retirement of state highway 

serial bonds, in addition to the $250,- 

000 required by said section.” . 
The commission in regular session 


Sept. 24, 1924, passed a similar reso- 
lution setting aside $1,000,000 for 
sinking fund purposes for the fiscal 
year 1924-1925. 

The Federal Government having 
etiacted a law making available ap- 
proximately $3,250,000 for road con- 
struction in North Carolina during 
1926-1927, provided an‘equal amount 
of money is furhished by the State, 
makes it very important that the 1925 
Legislature make some arrangement 
for additional funds. The State High- 
way commission is of the opinion that 
with revenue they will be able to 
submit to the coming legislature .a 
financial plan whereby the taxes 
from the sources herein mentioned 
will be amply sufficient to take care 
of a substantial additional bond issue 
to carry North Carolina’s greatest 
asset—“Good Roads.” 
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ad in Eastern North Carolina, Shaded by Ancient Mapies, Eims and Oaks. (5) Many of the Roads Leading Inte ;\Winston-Saiem Are 
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AS LIBERTY 


WASHINGTON INCORPORATED 


BELL RANG OUT 


Washington, N. C. 

Special Correspondence 
UTSTANDING in progress and 
() development among the towns 
of eastern North Carolina is 


Washington—“the ofiginal Washing- 
ton”—situated on the shores of the 
Pamlico River, 30 miles inland from 
Pamlico Sound. 

Washington was incorporated in 
1776 and is the first post office in the 
country to bear that name. In has a 
population in excess of 7500 and its 
location is ideal in every respect. 
Good roads radiate from the town in 
every direction. Beaufort Coynty, of 
which Washington is the county 


seat, has more than 80 miles of 


|paved roads within its boundaries. 


The Pamlico River a@ords excellent 
-waterway transportation, and latge 
boats from Norfolk, Baltimore and 
other points aléng the coast visit 


Washington daily. 

Beaufort County is one of the. 
finest agricultural counties in east- 
ern North Carolina. Its fertile soil 
lends itself to the raising of a wide 
variety of crops. Thousands of acres 
are devoted to corn, cotton, sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes and other 
crops. Richland township is notable 
for its enormous crops of Irish pota- 
toes. 


a more extensive scale. Many sew 
settlers from various parts of the 
country are making their homes in 
Beaufort County every year. There 


is a large portion of the country not 
being cultivated and farmlands may 
be bought at most r prices. 
Fish and oysters comp an. im- 
portant: industry in the county, there 
being seven wholesale fish and oyster 
dealers in. Washington. ‘There are 
many more in Belhaven, Aurora and 
other points tn the county. Several 
boats visit Washington daily, laden 
with fish, oysters, claggs and other 
seafood. 3 
Washington is showing ’a stea 
growth. The town is recognized as 
the trading center of eastern North 
Carolina, including more than 15 
counties within its trading area. The 
retail business establishments of the 
city are as modern and up-to-date 


- 
’ 


Live-stock raising also is proving 
profitable and is being practiced on 


as can be found in any town of ‘ts 
size in the, country. ~ bats 
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1776 


Location 


Climate 


G. A. PHIvuirs 
Jesse B, Ross 


¢ 


Resources 


Transportation 


Recreation 


Welcome! 


Eurexa Lumaex Company 
Bowers Broruzas Company 
Saunpers & Cox 
J. F. Buckman & Sons 


F. T. Woorarp & Co, 


The Orginal Washington 


North Carolina 


' 
Washington, North Carolina, is situated on the Pamlico River, in Beau- 
fort County, in the Eastern part of the State—30 miles from Pamlico 
Sound and only 60 miles from the Atlantic Ocean proper. It offers unlimited ‘possi- 
bilities both to the Investor and the Home-seeker. 


The climate here is very temperate and mild, rarely too hot or too cold. 
There is seldom any snow in winter. The near-by Gulf Stream tempers 
the atmosphere in winter and the refreshing breezes cool in summer, 

ideal place in which to live. a 


Space contributed by: 


Havens O1. Company 
Tus Wasnincron CHAMBER OF CoMMEnCE 
Haggis Hakowaae Company 
Waters Lusper ComPrany 


Washington, North Carolina, is in the center of a vast agricultural 
section. The soil is fertile and produces a great variety of agricultural 
products. The wealth of vegetation testifies to evenness of climate and richness of 
soil. There are great timbered lands in this section, and a wonderful opportunity is 
offered for the establishment of veneer plants, pulp mills and other woodworking fac- 
tories. Fishing is also a very important industry and large shipments of fish and 
oysters are made daily from this point. 


Washington, North Carolina, possesses fine shipping facilities, 
both by rail and water. It’ has three railroads—th¢ Atlantic 
Coast Line, Norfélk Southern and Washington & Vandemere. There is also water 
transportation by steamers operating regularly to Norfolk, Virginia, where they con- 
nect with points North. Also two main hard-surfaced highways intersect at 
ington, North Carolina—the famous Coastal Highway No. 30, which runs from Boston 
to Florida, and State Highway No. 90, which crosses North Carolina from East to West. 


Bathing six months in the year is enjoyed. To those interested, fresh 
: and salt water fishing, and boating, are great attractions. Washing- 
ton is alsa conveniently located to a number of large : 


resorts, 


TO THE INVESTOR, Washington offers an unopened chest of won- 
derful advantages. TO THE HOME-SEEKER, Washington offers 
a solid, substantial community, whose people are not only possessed with progressive- 
ness and thrift, but are intelligent and genial, ready to extend the hearty hand of wel- 
come to the stranger in their midst. Modern schools, beautiful churches, progressive 
banks, good hotel accommodations, miles of paved -streets and the most beautiful 
river front in the entire Southland are .to be found here. TO-YOU 


' 


cordial invitation to come and grow with us. 


Washington, North Carolina, Welcomes You 


First NATIONAL BANK 


Many & BLounT _ 
TuRNAGE-Nezt SHort Comranr 


AMERICAN Barger SuoP 
Wrwmur - 
J. A. Asgroums 


Catais CLoruinc COMPANY — 
. Poiciips Feativizer,CoMrayy = 
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Remarkable Educational Progress Throughous 


MR ND et nee SAN 


Upper Row, Left to Right—Bethany Consolidated School, Rockingham, N. C.; Vaildese High School, Vaidese, N. C.; Salisbury High School. 


NORTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOLS 
REPRESENT HUGE INVESTMENT 


Nearly $70,000,000 Spent 


in Last 25 Years—State 


Launched Big Educational Program Under Governor 
Aycock, Who Started State Survey 


‘%, 


By L. H. JOBE 
Director of Publications, Department of Education 


N OUTSTANDING figure in the 
history of education in‘ North 
Carolina is Gov. Charles B. 

Aycock. Soon after taking office in 
January, 1901, he and the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
began a canvass of the State in be- 
half of its educational interests. 
Such an impetus was_ given public 
education during the period from 
his inauguration till 1913 that it has 
taken the name of the Aycock Re- 
vival, Under the leadership of such 
men: as State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, J. Y. Joyner, Dr. 
Charles D. McIver and Governor 
Aycock, the State made great strides 
in the new beginning of a great 
state system of public schools. 

No progress has been as rapid in 
the history of education in North 
Carolina as that period during the 
last 10°years. A few of the leaders 
instrumental in building up and 
strengthening the system of eduea- 
tion are E. C. Brooks, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from 
1919 to 1923, now president of the 
North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering; E. K. 
Graham, formerly president of the 
State University; Dr. N. W. Walker, 
the first State Superviser of High 
Schools, now dean of the school of 
education of the State University; 
M. C. S. Noble, one of the original 
pioneers in the field of education 
and now engaged in collecting the 
data relating to it; H. W. Chase, 
president of the State University, 
whose stand for freedom in the 
search for truth won for him nation- 
wide renown; and the present State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, A. T. Allen; whose program of 
giving an equal opportunity for 
every child in the State to obtain at 
least a minimum of an eight-months 
schoo] term each year under an ade- 
quately trained teacher is furthering 
the improvement of educational con- 
ditions in the State. 


Progress in Recent Years 


Public schools in North Carolina 
are supported largely by a county 
advalorem school tax levy sufficient 
to meet the constitutional require- 
ments for a minimum term of six 
months. When the county tax levy 
is sufficient, the State aids in the 
payment of teachers’. salaries by 
what is known as an BHqualizing 
Fund. This fund, which amounted to 
$1,500,000 during 1924-25, is a direct 
appropriation from the State Treas- 
ury for this purpose. The school 
fund thus provided is supplemented 
in a great many school districts 
through the levy of a local district 
tax on polls and property to increase 
the term on supplement teachers’ 
salaries. 

Last year, 1924-25, there was a total 
expenditure of slightly less than 
$34,000,000 as compared with ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in 1901. This 
Was @n average annual gain of over 
$1,250,000. However, nearly $22,000,- 
000 of this 25 years’ increase was 
ynade during the past five years. 

Value of School Property 

Another indication of the interest 
that the people of North Carolina 
are taking in public education is the 
increased value of school property. 
In 1900 the total value of all school 
property in the State was only $1,- 
097,564. In 25 years this value had 
Increased to over $70,000,000. At the 


208 NORTH FRONT ST. 
WILMINGTON 


NORTH CAROLINA 


present time, the city of Winston- 
Salem, alone, has a single building 
worth more than the total value of 
all public school property used for 
the elementary and secondary 
schools during 1900. The average 
value of the 6918 buildings in the 
State was $159 per buildinf duriny 


School, 
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Middie Row, Left to Right—~-Oleesuetie Consolidated School, Uaeagene County; High Schoo! at High Point, N. C. Bettom Row—Typital. Schoo! Bullding in. Wilson county ‘Wallace 
Duplin County; Long Creek School, Pender County. | 


1900. In 1925 the average value of 
the 7086 schoolhouses was $9978. 

Since 1900 the total enrollment in 
the public schools of the State has a 
little more than doubled. 

Another phase of education in 
North Carolina that has shown an 
outstanding growth is the movement 
for the consolidation of rural 
schools. One of the incidents of con- 
solidation is the elimination of the 
one-teacher schools. There is a de- 
crease in this type of school of from 
7829 in 1900 to 2720 in 1925. The 
State now uses 2500 vehicles in 
transporting 90,000 children to and 
from school. 

Taken altogether, the public school 
situation in North Carolina contaitis 
many elements that indicate the pos- 
sibility of rapid progress in setting 
up a uniform system of public edu- 
cation on a high level of efficiency. 


SUNSHINE OF SOUTHERN PINES 
MAKES IDEAL VACATION LAND 


Southern Pines, N. C. 

Special Correspondence 

N THE southeastern 
Diner County, where the. foot- 
hills of the Appalachian Pied- 
mont break away into the lower 
lands of the coastal plain of North 


Carolina, is a series of interesting 
little mountains known widely as 
the North Carolina Sand-hills. These 
hills rise to an altitude of from: 300 
to 700 feet above the sea, and are 
broken in places, and in other places 
are slightly rolling low ridges, sandy 
in their surface soil, covered wit) 
forests of pine trees, and one of the 
most interesting bits of scenery in 
the South. The sandy surface is so 
porous that rain as it falls is ab- 
sorbed, and it is a rare thing we 
a muddy road or field is found. 

the golf grounds the players are poe 
immediately after the shower, and 
the farmer rarely has to stay out of 
the field because his ground is too 
wet to plow. 

In this section have been built a 
number of villages to which large 
numbers of people come in search of 
the milder winter climate that is af- 
forded, and at Southern Pines, one of 
the chief centers of winter sports and 
winter homes, are fine hetels, go!f 
and polo grounds, and the many 
other forms of amusement and enter- 
tainment. In the sandy “pl it is easy 
to build good roads, sé the whole 
Sand-hill country has excellent paved 
roads, leading out to the big centers 
of the country, and among the coun- 
try communities,-through the pine 
forests, up and down the interesting 
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hills and into the coves and the 
summits. 

The climate is mild, snow rarely 
falling, permitting much out-of-dodor 
life, and it is this possibility of con- 
stant contact with out-of-door ex- 
istence that gives the Sand-hills 
country its principal popularity. 
Many golf tournaments are sched- 
uled here during the season, some 
of them involving large numbers of 
contestants. Races, target shooting, 
and other games are numerous. 
Target shooting is so popular that 
os carloads of lead have been 
recovered from the ranges where 
constant firing of guns has sowed 
the surface with shot. Two hundred 
thousand pounds of reclaimed shot 
will be gathered from the grounds 
and shipped away this winter. 

Southern Pines is but a night out 
from New York and other centers of 
population, reached by fast trains 
on the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
which operates through Pullman 


New York Style Shop 


Southern Pines, N.:C. 


Women’s Apparel 


Attractive Merchandise 
at Attractive Prices 


EMILY STEDMAN EVELYN BARTON 


cars from Boston, New York, Buf- 
falo, Detroit and intermediate points 
to Pinehurst and Southern Pines. 
The winter population is drawn 
from the whole North, and is large. 
Many of the visitors make winter 
homes for themselves, building on 
the ridges overlooking the villages, 
and in the village communities, and 
the little towns that are springipg 
up are very attractive and modérn. 
All the conveniences are afforded, 
excellent water which comes from 
the vast sandy areas, and is of the 
best quality, electric light and power 
is provided by one of the big con- 
cerns of the South, with ample cur- 
rent; schools, churches, banking 
facilities, etc., are on all sides, and 
the type of population, coming from 
all sections of the country, is of the 
best. 


The season is a long one. Already 


the big hotels are opening and they. 


will continue to receive visitors up 
to the middle of May. Many big con- 
ventions, of.state and national char- 
acter, are held here and these with 
golf and other tournaments keep the 
neighborhood active with the promi- 
nent events that bring new groups 
of people every week. The highways 
are now in —_ shape that a choice 
of paved roads by three different 
routes connect the Sand-hills with 
the North. These are by Washington 
and Richmond, by the Shenandoah 
Valley and by Lynchburg. 

These routes lead on to Florida, 
and Florida travelers on the railroad 
may stop oyer at Southern Pines 
going or coming, a fact that appeals 
to large numbers who stay in the 
vicinity in the fall on their way down, 
and time their return to permit a few 
weeks in North Carolina on their 
way back to the North. 
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“A Place in Which 
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Wilmington, N.C. 


Wilmington is a town of substantial bust- 
ness progress—a town of happy homes. 
It has an ideal climate, moderate temper- 
ature the year ’round. Within sts confines 
are handsome churches and homes; most 
modern schools and hotels, fine government 
buildings and scores of the finest stores to 
be found ina city of tts size. Wilmington 
has many miles of paved streets and on 
every side are fine hard-surfaced highways 
leading to all parts of the State. 


Wilmington is a veritable paradise for the tourist—an ideal spot 
for the homeseeker. Its people are thrifty and congenial, its 
organizations strong and active, its advantages and 

possibilities manifold. . 


Come Live and Grow With Us! 


The Following Business Firms Will Welcome You: 


W. B. SPRINGER AND. CO. 
ELECTRIC MAINTENANCE CO. 
di H. REHDER AND CO. 
McGRATH AND CO. 
LUCY B. MOORE, FLORIST 


to Live and Grow” 


SCHADT JEWELRY CO. 


U-DRIVE-IT CO. 
HONNET, THE JEWELER 


OHIPLEY MOTOR CO. 
NEWWAY MOTOR CO. 


THE GROCERTERIA 
COXANO COMPANY 
W. H. McEACHEM 


HIGH POINT FURNITURE | 
EXPRESSED IN QUALITY 


High Point, N. C. 
By Staff Correspondent 


IGH POINT is synonymous 
H with furniture. Here is an in- 
dustry, one of the most im- 
portant in the South which, in North 
Carolina, ranks third in the capital 
invested, the number of wage earn- 


ers, the value of the product and 


the amount paid in wages and 
salaries. 

In the early days of woodworking 
in the South only the cheapest grades 
of furniture were made but in re- 
cent years the industry has de- 
veloped, notably in High Point where 
skill and quality have been the domi- 
nant features of the expansive de- 
velopments. 

About 35 years ago, several wide- 
awake young men conceived the idea 
of producing furniture in North 
ee and erected a small plant 


at High Point. At that time hard- 
woods were plentiful and to be had 
at low prices. Labor was plentiful 
and, although unskilled, was capable 
of being developed into first-class 
mechanics, The first venture was 
successful, and was rapidly followed 
by other plants at High Point, Me- 
bane, Charlotte, and other places in 
North Carolina. Today High Point, 
Winston-Salem, Lenoir, Thomasville, 
Statesville, Hickory, Mount Airy, 
Morganton, Mebane, Lexington, 
Hazelwood, North Wilkesboro, 
Elkin, and a number of other towns 


Hardware & Electric Co. 


Everything in Hardware 


Visit Our 
Variety Department 


W. Broad St, Southern Pines, N. C. 
SERVICE WiTH A SMILE 


are important centers, each having 
several large furniture factories. 
Within recent years outside capital 
began. to come into the city for the 
first time. 
change the industrial complexion of 
the city to some extent. High Point's | 
textile industries are now nearly as 
important as the longer established 
industry, and other diversified in- 
dustries have come in within the 
last few years. There are now 116 
mace tear plants with an an- 
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800 for 


The result has been to; 


Wearing Apparel 
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Broad Street, Southern Pines, N. C, 


S. B. RICHARDSON 
Real Estate 


Town and City Property for Sale 
Cottages for Rent 
SOUTHERN PINES, N. Cc: 


FRIGIDAIRE 
DELCO LIGHT 


Sales and Service 
W. H. MUMFORD 


Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Southern Pines 
Wa archouses 


Southern we Pa ¢. 


VERYTHING. for. the 

Builder, from the founda- 
tions to the finishing touches — 
of paint. .... Telephone me 


orders. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


UNEXCELLED GOLF 
DRAG HUNTS.... 
MODERN COUNTRY CLUB .... EX- 
CELLENT ROADS FOR MOTORING 
ROQUE .... BEAUTIFUL WALKS 
SIXTEEN-HOUR TRAIN SERVICE 
FROM NORTH VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY .... EXCELLENT 
SCHOOLS .... MODERN HOTELS 
CHURCHES 
LIBRARY .... FILTERED WATER 


The Mid-South Resort 


CERTIFIED MILK 


Homes, Cottages, Apartments For Rent or Sale 
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UNIVERSITY of NORTH CAROLINA 


Bultings om Compus in (87S 
Buildings erected since 1878 
Y 


én hn — 


Holladay Hall, State A. & E. College, Raleigh; (2) Salem College, Winston-Salem; (3) East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville; (4-6) University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
“HAS GIVEN: 133 YEARS OF SERVICE 


a jts eteblishment Marked First of State Schools for 
: Higher Education—Chartered in 1789, First 
Student Enrolled in 1795 


By DR. H. W. CHASE 
| _President of the University of North Carolina 


»* 
{: “Chapel Hill, N. C. 
T accelerated burgeoning of 
a € North Carolina in these vibrant 
....... days.is not to be interpreted as 
merely an awakening or as the sud- 
den result of recent causes. Frus- 


éd though it has béen through * 


2 long years of history, the desire of 
North Carolina has been from the 
first years of its settlement as well 


- as today to realize in terms of human 
. welfare the full implications of the 
e “the abundant life.” Strong, 
silent forces operating through gen- 
erations of leaders and led have been 
tending toward that vital enlarge- 
*M™ment of human opportunity which 
* makes of North Carolina today a 
» hopeful, inspiring commonwealth in 
which to live, work and enjoy. 
~ Resourceful as North Carolina is, 
- ate wealth is not in things to be 
- picked up without application of in- 
ustry, character and intelligence. 
’ ery achievement of the State is 
grounded in years of hoping, think- 
ng and working. Public education 
has been the essential means of mak- 
ing North Carolina what it is today. 
And in the contribution it has made 
to public education lies the signifi- 
cance of the 133 years of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina's service. 
America’s First State University 
One of the first acts of North Caro- 
lina as it took stock of itself as an 
independent state in 1776 and mapped 
out its government and policy in its 
Constitution of that memorable year, 
was to provide for “one or more uni- 
versities” and the encouragement of 
all learning as basic elements in a 
_ self-governing state. As the provi- 
sions of the Constitution gradually 
took concrete shape the University 
of North Carolina was chartered in 
1789; William R. Davie and his col- 
leagues chose an oak grove on ¢ hill- 
top in Orange County as its site. The 
corner stone of the Old East Build- 
ing was laid in 1793, and in 1795 in 
this completed building Hinton 
James enrolled as the first student, 
and for the first time since the settle- 
ment of the colony in.1463, not higher 
education alone, but education es a 
whole on a sound footing of public 
policy of support and encouragement 
began in North Carolina. Thus origi- 
nated what is in fact the first of the 
state universities of America, 
There had been other efforts for 
public schools and colleges in North 
Carolina—all halted by a variety of 
obstructions directly traceable to the 
short-sighted system of British colo- 
nial policy that the American Revo- 
tion was called upon to liquidate. And 
.the University of North Carolina was 
both a symbol of the new freedom of 
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the State, the expresaion of a cardi- 
nal faith in its idea of self-develop- 
ment through self-government, and 
at the same time the first entrance 
into American policy of that identi- 
fication of higher education with the 
function of government that has 


marked the extension of the Ameri-| 
can frontier from the Atlantic tothe} - 


Pacific and found expression in 35 
new states each with its state univer- 
sity at the heart and center of its 
system of state-controlled education. 


Pioneered in Leadership 
For North Carolina, the first of the 
pioneer states in the circumstances 
of its settlement and growth, exem- 
plified the essential nee¢ of all new 
communities—the need for leader- 
ship in statesmdnship, in education, 


in engineering, in the learned profes- 
sions. It was in the newly created 
university that the State proposed to 
train such leaders for the Common- 
wealth. Events justified its faith. 
From the classes of the University 
of North Carolina came such men 
as Archibald DeBow Murphey, the 
prophet of education and 
improvements as the essential func- 
tions of a state; David L. Swain, the 
statesman who led the State into 
political expression of Murphey’s 
philosophy; John Motley Morehead, 
railroad buildér and 


North Carolina’s antebellum indus- 
trial civilization; and chief of lead- 


internal 


industrialist 
who but the main structures of 


ers and creators, Calvin H. Wiley, 
the fouhder of the public school sys- 
tem which logically and virtually 
completed the scheme of state edu- 
cation from elementary schools to 
the university. Side by side with 
these leaders were others of equal 
caliber—Badger, Graham, Dobbin, 
for illustrious example—and a host 
of men serving in lesser stations as 
statesmen, professional men, techni- 
cal workers, but all filled with the 
ideal of intelligent, humane, construc- 
tive progress that radiated from Cha- 
pel Hill. 


During the formative years of the 
State, the university was the sole 
force in higher education within its 
borders. The rise of public schools 
and the céntemporary rise of other 
institutions of higher learning was 
a welcome fruition of seed the uni- 
versity had sown. 

‘The roll of the university’s alumni 
during these years included among a 
long listof eminentand distinguished 
men, a President and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, seven 
Cabinet officers, nine senators, 41 
members of Congress, five foreign 
ministers, 
Carolina and seven governors of 
Other states. By its fruit in these 
years of beginnings the university 
justified the faith of its founders that 
the State through ite-own institution 
of higher education could create both 
the leaders and institutions through 
which its life could expand and 
advance, 


NEW GOLF COURSE 
ROR WILMINGTON 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Wilmington 
will open an 18-hole municipal golf 
course in the spring, planned from 
a drawing hy Donald Ross golf 
course architect. It is being con- 


‘Structed at a cost of approximately 


$50,000, including a unique club 


house, and is regarded as being one|w 


of the most modern in the South. 


13 governors of North, 


COLLEGE SHOWS 
BIG ‘DIVIDENDS 


Teachers’ School at Green- 
ville Renders Important 
Service 


Greenville, N, C. 
HE East Carolina Teachers 
TD cottess, located at Greenville, 
N. C., was established by the 


Carolina Teachers’ Training School. 
Its purpose is to train teachers for 
the public schools of North Carolina. 

The college was opened in the fall 
of 1909, with Robert H. Wright as 
president. During the first regular 
year the school enrolled 174 stu- 
dents. The first summer schoo] éen- 
trolled 330 students. Since that time 
the enrollment has steadily in- 
creased. Last year the enrollment 
of the regular year was 709 and the 
enrollment of the summer school 
was 710. The college is now turning 
away more applicants each year 
than it can accept. 

The college has held to the ‘one 


—the training of teachers. Tuition 
is free for those who expect. to 
teach. Those who do not desire to 
teach are adyised to go to school 
élsewhere. The college now has an 
“A” grade rating by the Department 
of Education of the State of Nurth 
Carolina and also by the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges, of 
which it is a member. 

The college is located on a 95-acre 
campus on the edge of the city of 
Greenville. On this campus the cal- 
leap maintains a practice school, 

re the practice teaching of the 


students is done. The entire plant 


W here the Historic 
and the Picturesque 
combine with an 
Unsurpassed 
Climate 
to make life outdoors 
a continuous 
pleasure. 
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Just enough cold 
to be spicy 


Just enough warmth 
to be comfortable 


Just enough rain * 
to be pleasant 


15 MILES 


Fayetteville, N. Cc. 


" Fayetteville 
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Sanahills of North Carolina 


Golf 313 days a year 
Polo 
Tennis 
Sarscheck Riding 
Motoring 
All Winter 
Sports 


CENTER OF SEVEN STATE HIGHWAYS 
THIRTY-FOUR PASSENGER TRAINS DAILY 
MAIN LINE OF ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


40 MILES FROM PINEHURST 


FROM OVERHILLS 


Magnificent opportunity for tourist hotel. 
Chamber of Commerce 


A warm smile and a hearty welcome await the stranger in Fayettéuuille 


Legislature of 1907 as the Basti 


purpose for which {ft was established: 


consists of 22 buildings, valued at 
$2,260,000. 

The college year is divided into 
four terms: three of these compose 
the regular college year. A fourth 
term is offered during the summer, 
at which the same courses of study 
are offered that are offered at the 
other terms. A girl wishing to work 
during the summer can take her 
four-year course in three years. This 
also offers opportunity for teachers 
to do regular college work during 
the summer and teach through the 
winter. . 


FAYETTEVILLE SEEKS 
DEEPER WATERWAYS 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Fayette- 
ville, once the largest city in the 
State, is today. a center. of traffic 
with seven state highways: radiating 
from it, One hundred and fifteen 


miles northwest of Wilmington, it is 
located at the head of navigation of 
Cape Fear River, which at one time 
was the. most important artery of 
traffic from the ocean to central and 
western North Carolina. 

A revival of interest in waterway 
transportation in the State has led 
to an appeal to the Federal Govern- 
ment to compitte a third system of 
locks and dams, whith would pro- 
vide a channel eight feet déep from 
Wilmington to Fayetteville 
which it is expected would make 
the latter city a large inland port. 


Fayetteville is the county seat of 
Cumberland County, which as an 
agricultural unit last year produced 
30,000 bales of cotton and about 
900,000 bushels of corn. 
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Extreme Lower Right Picture is of Old East Halil, Deciared Oldest State University Building in America. 
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STATE COLLEGE A LIVE FORCE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION 


Raleigh, N. C. 


HE education of the young men | 

of this State under the most 

wholesome and quickening con- 
ditions.is the primary concern of the 
North Carolina State College of Ag- 
riculture and Engineering. Next in 
importance is thé conduct of re- 
search that will yield the richest re- 
sults to the agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and social life of the 
State. 

This institution, which was estab- 
lished in 1887, has succeeded in a 
relatively short time in reaching a 
position of influence as a directive 
force in the higher education of the 
sons of this State. It is theonly insti-, 
tution within the State’s borders for 
the higher education for men in agri- 
culture, the State’s leading industry, 
and for textile manufacturing. Be- 
sides, it trains the majority of the 
State’s engineers, and a goodly num- 
ber of the college-trained business 
men. 

Its present enrollment is 1400. The 


college is divided into five closely! 


related schools: (1) the School of 
Agriculture, (2) the School’ of Engi- 
neering, (3) the School of Science and 


Business, (4) the Textile School, and | 


(5) the Graduate School. At the 
head of each of these schools is a 
dean. In each of the undergraduate 
schools are the departments which | 
furnish the courses of instruction. 
The courses offered in each are 
grouped according to definite voca- 
tional’ aims, and students entering 
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“An Unspoiled Paradise” 


A thousand feet above the sea,’ rest- 
ing confidently against the final! 
slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina, the town of’ 
Tryon sends out a pleasant greeting 
to all who love a good ail-the-year- 


sunshine, 
moon and stars, sunset and dawn. 
Also the more vigorous pleasures of 
golf, riding, hiking and motoring. 


Come you who seek Pest and refresh- 
ment, We will do all within our power 
to make your stay a delightful experi- 
ence and your return a certainty. 


Reached by the Southern Railway via Asheville, 
S.C. By motor over National Highways. 


ryon~ 


will be directed first to elect a voca- 


tion. This selection determines the 


‘program of studies to be puraued. 


Advantages of Location 

The North Carolina State College 
is located within the limits of the 
city of Raleigh, a mile and a quarter 
west of the Capitol building. Of te 
486 acres of land owned by the col- 
lege, 30 acres are in the campus, 35 
in orchards and gardens, 15 in the 
poultry yards, and the remainder in 
the experiment farms. 

The college has certain notable 
advantages because of this ioca- 


tion, which enables it to combine 
in equal degree the opportunity of 
the country and the advantages of 
the city. Its students and faculty 
have access to the educational facili- 
ties of the capital, such as city and 
state iibraries, the state departments 
and institutions. Here, too, the stu- 
dents may observe the workings of 
the state government in all its func- 
tions. The city also provides many 
opportunities for students to secure 
part-time employment. 

The aim of State College is the de- 
velopment of strong and fine person- 
alities by providing a training and 
a kind of life in college which will 
fit the student for a rich and useful 
life in after-college days, by giving 
to each student the best possible 
education with reference both to his 
broad interests as a man and a citi- 
zen and to his special career in life. 
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climate, beautiful growing 
alr ever-changing panorama 
mountain top, hills and val- 
exquisite colors, 


N. C., or Spartanburg, 
Write for further information. 
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_ BALLANGER CO: 
for EVERYTHING 


BLUE RIDGE 
WEAVERS ; 
Products of The Blue Ridge. 


PEOPLES BANK 
and TRUST CO. 


satisfied.” 


Hi gh 
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| Manufacturer 


Hts Plant 


“Over a year ago when I picked 
High Point for my plant—I thought I 
was right—Today I know it.” 


“The big thing with us is labor. We 
have fdund that the supply available is 
ample—that wages are moderate—that 
the werkers learn easily—are pleasant 
to work with—and that -everyone 1s 


A testimonial—yes. But purely spon- 
taneous and from the heart. 


NortTH CAROLINA 


with its 125 manufacturing plants bis’ 
attained its position and expects to build its 
future on industrial greatness. Its popula- 
tion is 99.4% American born. 


Working conditions are satisfactory, both 
to the employer and the employee. 


Those considering a Southern location for 
their plant—citizens seeking a place to live 
and grow—everyone interested—are urged 
to ask, for the booklet, “Information about 
High Point” or any other facte desired. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Bes Point, N. hei 


Moved 


Point 


STATE'S FISCAL 
POLICY IS SOUND 


Business Management in 
Public Affairs Gives As- 
“Burance to New Capital 


By D. D. CARROLL 


Dean, School of emanerce, University 
of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
OES the state practice sound 
business methods in its own 
fiscal management? This is a 
basic consideration in determining 
whether it is a safe place in which 
to invest or to establish an enter- 
prise. No industrial leader can af- 
ford to submit the fate of his capital 


to the uncertainties of a government | 


which has not disciplined itself by 
a careful, orderly economy in its 
own business affairs. A state which 
undertakes to lure enterprises by 
all sorts of immunities which are 
obviously impossible as a permanent 
policy is just as dangerous as one 
which at present imposes excessive 
tax burdens. Any state which, by a 
loose and disorganized fiscal system, 
squanders funds and thus burdens 
its industry with heavy charges, de- 
servés little attention from far- 
sighted investors. Equally as dan- 
gerous, however, is a state which 
with excessive optimism and false 
hopes undertakes to sustain orderly, 
effective government and wholesome 
community agencies on inadequate 
revenues. 

North Carolina is seeking to avold 
both these extremes.. In recent 
years it has carried through a series 
of: fiscal reforms which will serve 
as a basis for a thoroughly sound 
and adequate system of public 
finance. 

The first of these reforms was car- 
ried through by that daring cham- 
pion of progress, former Governor 
Morrison. It provided for a separa- 
tion of the sources of local and state 
revenues. The general property tax 
and some limited license charges 
were reserved for the use of the 
counties and municipalities, while 
thé State was to secure its revenues 
from income, inheritance, franchise 
and license taxes. In this way all 
sorts of odious discriminations in 
property assessment among the dif- 
ferent counties and consequent in- 
equality in tax burdens for state pur- 
poses were avoided. By a shifting 
of a few charges not properly local 
in nature from county budgets to 
thé state budget, this system will be 
ideal in operation and in equity. 

A second feature of the new fiscal 
system, which should reassure the 
prospective investor, is the new 
budget system which has been es- 
tablished through the efforts of Gov- 
ernor McLean. With a background 
of long and successful business ex- 
perience in large-scale agricultural, 
industrial and financial enterprise 
in the State and fresh from the man- 
agement of the huge operations of 
the War Finance Corporation, Gov- 
ernor McLean set himself to the task 
of. organizing the State’s business 
under a strict budget system. With 


thoroughgoing care and exacting. 


economy, he won the support of the 
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State to a policy of rigorous opera- 
tion of its business affairs, 

The system established provides 
the soundest safeguards for economy 
agd efficiency of any known to the 
writer. Th budget is built up under 
the supervision of a commission of 
which the Governor is ex-officio 
chairman. Beginning in the middle 
of the summer, preceding the meet- 
ing of the Legislature in January, 
the commission calls for detailed 
estimates in exhaustive categories of 
all items of proposed expenditure in 
any institution or department of 
the state government. These are 


analyzed and digested in searching 
examinations, and brought into 
harmony on a basis of strictly def- 
inite requirement, and in terms of 
standardized unit costs. The budget 
is then reported to the Legislature. 
where the unity of its structure and 
the factual foundation underlying it 
have made it practically impregnable 
against the attacks of “pork-barrel” 
expansionists. One of the finest de- 
fenses is the publicity given to the 
main divisions and items, which ap- 
pes as a pamphlet issued to the 
public, when the budget commission 
makes its report to the Legislature. 


On the basis of this report the Leg- 
islature enacts an appropriation bill 
and the necessary machinery for 
raising the required revenue. A final 
saving clause empowers the Gover- 
nor to adjust the expenditures pro- 
vided for in the budget within the 
actual income derived from taxes, 
thus avoiding the possibility of a 
deficit. This is probably the stoutest 
safeguard to state finance existing- 
anywhere in the Nation. Under this 
system, supplemented by a rapidly 
developing accounting machinery, a 
taxpayer’s money is given every 
safeguard. 


A final element in the sound 
handling of the State’s finances is 
the provision for adequate sinking 
funds in connection with all bond 
issues. A strict constitutionai pro- 
vision was enacted some years ago 
which is rigid in this respect. In 
this connection, additional simplicity 
has been secured by reliance larg@ly 
on serial bonds. 

Probably the best comment on the 
economy and effectiveness of the 
State’s financial operations is the 
complete absence of any suspicion of 
graft or dishonesty since these vari- 
ous measures have been adopted. 


Such complaints-as do arise are al- 
most entirely restricted to charges 
of excessive economy. The state 
treasury shows an operating surplus, 
and the state highway fund—sus- 
taining a state-wide system of hard- 
surfaced roads at a present expendi- 
ture of eighty-odd millions—shows a 
surplus for the past year of 40 per 
cent over the requirement for in- 
terest, sinking funds and mainte- 
nance, 

In addition to a well-ordered and 
economically administered state 
government, a second fundamental 
consideration in making an invest- 


ment or launching a business en- 
terprise is the extent of factors 
favoring industry and trade, These 
may be briefly summarized. 

\ From a physical standpoint, North 
Chroling has a wide variety of 
natural resources and climatic con- 
ditions. Beginning with a broad 
coastal plain rich in alluvial soil and 
ramified by innumerable waterways 
well stocked with fish and game 
fowl, the State extends 500 miles 
westward through a rolling hill 
country of diversified farms and 
thriving industrial areas into a 
mountain region rich in beauty. 


was in the ancient days to the clans- 
men gio gorge and Western 


RrEke 


Ese 


vision, energy and the ¢i 
little settlement was wor hte 
scrubby oak on the sand, and 
terred by the lack of faith displ 

by the men of his own State, South- 
ern Pines grew and prospered. Ten 
years later, James W. Tufts of Bos- 
ton, led by his friend, Edward Everett 
Hale, came and inspired by the cli- 
mate, started ‘Pinehurst. The 
homeseekers attracted by these men 
experimented with their native plants 
and trees, and swept away the black- 
jacks and crowned the hills with un~- 
ending thousands of peach trees, pro- 
ducing .a fruit t acknowledges 
superiority to none; vineyards and 
dewberry fields soon followed, and in 
the wide awakening of the possibili- 
ties of sand came cotton. 

Fifty years have elapsed since the 
first railroad setraggled through; 
forty since Patrick started Southern 
Pines; thirty since Tufts made Pine- 
hurst and in these few years & 
countryside has been s0 
in agriculture and in 
as a resort center that it holds the at- 
tention of the State, and in the bene- 
ficial resulta of its climate brings 
thousands of visitors every year. »” 

That many remain is attested by 
the growing towns with every evi- 
dence of culture marked by churches, 
schools, libraries and clubs; by the 
expansion of business and thrift by 
their banks and merchants supported 
by the spreading orchards, vineyards 
and outlying farms. This productive 
land developed into modernity by the 
men of the eastern and middle states 


}exults in its climate and glories not 


only in its progress but in its title, 
“the Sandhills of North Caroiias.” 
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ORTH CAROLINA HOTELS AND RESORT 
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ASHEVILLE 


NORTH CAROLINA 
“Land of the Sky” 


Kenilworth [nn 


Home of Hespitelity 


Dignified but blow The ta ~~ 
but reasonable. s 
hotel, open the year, go 
the tourist mfortable, quiet 
' accommodations and the finest 


: food, 
Bureau of 
Free Road Information 


ane A. MARVEL, 
_ Manager 


The White House Inn 
26 Edgemont Rd., Asheville, N. C. 


Next Asheville Country Club 
and off Charlotte Street 


Tel. 1815 
“An Inn in Name 


4 Home by Fame” 


ASHEVILLE 


e 
Langren 


One of the Largest and Most 
Centrally Located Hotels 
in the City. 


a ae») 


The hotel that combines hos- 
pitality and comfort with 
sincere service at 
. moderate rates. 


J. H. ENWRIGHT, 
Manager 


PINEHURST 


RALEIGH 


SOUTHERN PINES 


—== 


As heville- 
Biltmore 


Hotel 


EUROPEAN 
PLAN 


100 Rooms 100 Baths 


Market Street at Woodfin 
ASHEVILLE, N. C, 


WILBUR DEVENDORF 
M anager 


4 
4 


HENDERSONVILLE 


Beautiful 
Hendersonville 


North 
Carolina 


Average 


winter and summer resort 


of thousands 


ATMOSPHERE 
RIVALS THE ALPS 


temperature 68 
heit. 
City altitude 2250 feet. 


SOUTHPORT 


Southport 
North Carolina 


Carolina's Ocean Gateway 


VISIT SITE OF 
HISTORIC FORT JOHNSON 
SEE INSPIRATION GATE 
MILD WINTER CLIMATE 
REFRESHING 
SUMMER BREEZES 
SEE THE FAMOUS 
OLD LIVE OAK GROVE 


Half-Way Station 
Between New York 
and West Palm sae 
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Where Golf Is 
Enthroned 


INEHURST, North Carolina— 
where golf is enthroned, wielding 
the sceptre of goodfellowship. Enjoy 
bracing days out of doors followed 
gay evenings at the Carolina 
Hotel, famous for its tempting menus 
and luxury of service. 


Four famous Donald J. Ross 18-hole 
courses. Instruction for beginners 
from the best professionals on spe- 
cial grounds if desired. 

Every outdoor sport, tennis, lo, riding, 
trapshooting, ae peeves Sailer the men 
attractive circumstances. 

Every room in the Carolina has a bath. 
Modern equipment. fFireproofed by com- 
lete sprinkler system. 28th season. Write 
7 o_o te General Office, Pinchuret, 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Quick, comfortable 
trip, 22 hours from 
Boston. Carolina 
Hotel Opened October 
29th. 


ALTAPASS 


Hotel 
Sir Walter 


Raleigh's Leading and 
Largest Hotel 


240 Rooms 240 Baths 


ASSOCIATED HOTELS 


Tue Kinc Corton 
Under Construction 


GREENSBORO, N. C, 


THE Rospert E. Lee 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


THE ZINZENDORF 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. Cy 


THE BLAND 
RALEIGH, N. Cc. 


THE PETERSBURO 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


GRIFFIN-BLAND HOTEL CO. 
Proprietors 


THE 


Southern Pines Hotel 


Every comfort and 
convenience a considerate 
and experienced management 
can anticipate 


F. W. HARRINGTON, Manager 


The SOUTHLAND 
Southern Pines, N. C: 


The UPLAND TERRACE 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


PARK VIEW 
HOTEL 


4 modern homelike hotel 
situated in the exclusive section 
of Southern. Pines. Large, 
sunny, steam-heated rooms in 
suite with private bath. Run- 
ning water in all rooms. Excel- 
lent table—rates moderate. 


K. FLACHSLAENDER 


Like North Carolina’s place 
among states 


The Yarborough Hotel 
The Yarborough Coffee Shop 


of Raleigh 


rank among the leading and most 
popular hotels of the South. 


WILLIAM F. SOMERS, Prop. 


Hollywood 
Hotel 


_ IDEALLY LOCATED 
RECENTLY IMPROVED 


Special rates for November 
and December. 


Opens for Season November 20 
SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 


Altapass 


North Carolina 


The playground above the 
clouds, where the Beauties and 
Wonders of Nature reach their 


climax in the Summitlands of the 
Appalachians. 


Farming 
Industry 
Fruit Growing 


Free INDUSTRIAL S:TEs 
For information write 
8. T, REID, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Hotel Ralergh 
(Raleigh, N. C.) 
4 Nice Home for Nice People 


CHARLOTTE 


The Selwyn Hotel 


IN THE HEART OF CHARLOTTE 
FIREPROOF -200 ROOMS 


Cafe and Cafeteria 


New Jefferson Inn 
4 Modern Family Hotel 


Hot and cold water in every room. 
Rooms can be used in suite, with 
or without private bath. 


J. $S. REYNOLDS, Prop. 


Belvedere Hotel 


Pennsylvania Ave—Next to ‘Post Office 
SOV TJIERN PINES, N. C. 


Steam Heat. Rooms with or without 


DURHAM 


Stop in Durham 


—the ideal stopover. The Washing- 
ton Duke Hotel—friendly, luxurious, 
comfortable — but not expensive, 
offers you @ service unexcelled. Six 
railroads—26 passenger trains daily. 
Bus schedyles from hotel to all parts 
of State. Dining room and coffee 
shop service at exceptionally reason- 
able rates. A real home for the 
traveling man. 300 Rooms with Bath 
— $2.50 up. 


H. F. JOHNSON, Mgr. 


1 Dake 


-— 
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_DURHAM N.C 


Hotel Malbourne 


DuRHAM, N.C. 
200 Rooms—Fireproof 
CAFETERIA—STORAGE—GARAGE 
Rates $1.50 to $3.00 
SOUTHERN PINES __ 


ee re ee __ 


Highland Pines Inn 


—_ ea A EE 
- — ~ 


Weymouth Heights, Southern Pines, N. C. 
Season 


NOVEMBER to MAY, 


bath. 


| Hot and Cold Water in All Rooms. 


CREAMER & TURNER, Proprietors. 
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Folk ey 


THAT a wealth of songs our 
predecessors-on this earth 
are. ‘Possessed and how they man- 
a aged to employ and enjoy verse’. 
7 avery day. Take up any collection of 
_ the national songs of France, Ger-. 
- Yaany or England and you will won- 
der where they found the inspiration | 
for the countless roqndelays and 
we a _aubedes, serenades. and 
8, with the freshesf words and. 
loveliest refrains—Well a day, Tirra- 
-‘tirra, Down a down and Hey nonny 
nonay. S6ng and poetry were closely 
hed ‘old days.of foik 
y oné-seems to have 
‘ t gy to music, using: 
; Regine they did .as poetic ‘ma- 
One cannot help wishing they had 

kept « with it, for as J. M. Synge 
said, “poetry of exaltation will 

be always the highest; but when 

fo lose their poetic. feeling for or- 
a at life, and cannot write. poetry 
ordinary things, their exalted 

poeta is likely to lose its strength 

of exaltation, in the way men cease} 

to build beautiful churches when 
they have lost happiness in build- 

_ ing shops.” Right up-to the eight- 
'- @enth century, everybody sang; the 
~ children dancing in’ round games to 
* words and music that had descended 
to them from who knows what an- 
tiquity, the mariner singing ‘his 

=, cChanty at the capstan, the black- 
. Smith lnging over his anvil and the 
| singing at her. milking. 
Until one can well believe, that from 

ary morning when one heard,— 


re Ns 


- OThe rere is bright with morning’ 


® 
’ lig 

* And ieieaden it 4s, ffed 
And the merry horn wake up the 


morn + erhs 
"To leave his idle: bed” — a 


+ until late eventing when ‘the ‘womhen. 

4 4 sat ‘in cottage doorways.’ binging’ 

“Bonnie Sweet Robin” or “I'll“go no. 

. “more a rushing,” or “Western wind’ 

a — Mer pec blow; the small rain ; 

~ down doth rain,” ie ‘mist, e 

™. music of some Mik all: mans Seared i? 
. of the day and ar lh hele to] 


test the truth of that 8 Poa 
adage 


, To on jog on: the footpath oe Bs 

. — merrily rent the stile-w =“, 

-“Xgur merry heart goes. 2 Yas 
‘Four sa@ tires in a: miler 


as ‘yell as of; another 508d gti 
> ment— . eS Pe 


Pe ik apace, apace, apace, -apace;™ # 
* Honest labor..bears a’ igeely face.’ a 


Great Shakespeare we "know "was 
ares compact of song;’ mS bapa 
re -his-atore of ‘Tustfe 60 
ey te oe ert dons 0 Dim. 

. . ‘stels e ‘pretty: testes Counc. ie 


" Uaipecthematane oe. AMunictasi. 
Heartsease, Heartgease} 


-Q and you wie have. me fe ‘play 


“Bate (shastet én—Why Heattsagse? 
'-““Peter—O. YMusicians. because my 
ie be heart fteelf vlays: SA henge ‘ts | 
‘ tutl ot “woe? 0! 2 some} 
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" Pounded 1908 by MARY BAKER .: D) 


price;“‘payable in 
ieee pal commis: 
thonths, $2.25; ‘month, 75 cents. ' 
Single copies ents. - ee 
a ; 


WILtis 3: ABBOT 
Editor 


| CHARLES. HEITMAN 
A Editor seep 
Communications regarding the con-. 
duct of this newspa articles and 
wr publication : azole 
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Member of ‘of the samaneted Freee 

The Associated Press ise | 
sively efititled to the use or Jacana 
lication of all telegraph and loca} 
news credited to it or not otherwise - 


ington, D. C. 
‘Bastera: 270 Madison Ave., New York. City. 
W f 458, 332 So. Michigan 
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v4} changed notions regarding the na- 


ae “Jbit of market cart 


new ones. For the best 
1. ito be the flower of a poetic age and 
-| | te flourish among many thought- 
2.*1 7 flowers: That is to say, a hundred 
a thousand silent poets must be think- 


Then too, his Julia and Hero and 
Rosalind and Mrs. Ford give one the 
inipression that they know all the 
‘ancient .songs and can sing you 
Greensleeves or Canst thou not hit 
it, my good man, or a dozen more; 
indeed, like his Autolycus, it might be 
said of Shakespeare, “He hath songs 
for man or woman of all sizes... 
with such delicate burdens of dildos 
and fadings.” 

Even down to the threshold of our 
old times, poets were inclined to 
revert to their national songs, if they 
looked away from the models im- 
posed upon them by that educatiqn 
in the classics to which all had to 
submit in past days. Conspicuous ex- 


[oe ages since was this solitary 
scene of majestic grandeur 
spread to enchant the questing 
vision of man, yet today, after the 
slow passing of centuries, the far- 
famed Valley of the Ten Peaks 
retains an unapproached and distinc- 
tive place among the world’s mar- 
vels of scenic beauty. There are 
peaks and alps, numerous and va- 
ried, in several wide-reaching con- 
tinents, but only here,:in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, may be found ten 
clustered peaks to arouse both the 
admiration and conjecture of the en- 
raptured beholder. The crowded for-. 
mation of the mountains seems 80 
definite and methodical that almost 
they might save slid down a slope, 


one after the other, and each finally 


Valley of the Ten Peaks 


’ 


remained stationary hecaune the bulk 
of its immediate predecessor brought 
to an abrupt” end its: Mownware 
course. 

The moraine lake, a “dabon-white 
opal, cupped among the towering 
heights, constitutes a chief charm of 
the valley. Captive it seems in the 
midst of its wild freedom, fmpeccably 
guarded by the companioning cordon 
of alps which wholly encircle it. © 

Strange anomaly perhaps that a 
lake should exist here, but in the 
silent alchemy of nature this trahslu- 
cent pool has been formed, gradu- 
ally, where none logically might 
have been expected to be, by the 
small streams of water trickling 
from the surface of the creeping 


glaciers thet trend among the i caitea f 

to find lodgment in the purple bowl, 

deep in the gigantic. cavity below. . 
In. looking on these glacial 


streams, one’s thought almost auto-~- 


was reverts to dimly remem- 

red academic facts, which tersely 
amet that some twenty thousand 
years ago a far from negligible por- 
tion of the earth’s surface waa not 
land and water but. a massive crust 
of ice, This in the measureless in- 
terim has largely’ disappeared, 
though the glaciers that still undu- 
late in unmapped river beds through 
alpine ‘regions in several countries 
are an inescapable, if not entirely 
convincing, remindér of a one-time 
Ice Age. — 


estan one pictures a 
ite milk-white opacity as 
monumental, a gorgeous, sc 


variegated with tones of violet and 
rose in the sun’s radiance. Its pro- 
Lportions no less than its consistence 
convey a sense of stability and per- 
manence. It seems almost incredible 
that, whatever its superficial appear- 
‘ing, the glacier is a river of solid ice 
which flows—slowly but irresistibly 
—anywhere from one to a hundred 
feet during a twenty-four hour 
period! 

So, in the valley of the Ten Peaks, 
these glaciers ever moving, though 
imperceptibly to the eye, over alpine 
slopes, have patienly formed thi ex- 


quisite crystalline lake. 


amples of writers who did so leap 
to memory. Oliver Goldsmith. who 
might have written, but alas never 
had encouragement to write lyric 
poetry, not only confesses his love 
for the eld songs taught to him by 
the dairymaid ‘who sang him into 
tears. with Johnny Armsatrong’s 


his ramblings’ through France, 
Without folk music and ballad 
poetry, Scotch verse would have been” 
‘wnimaginably poorer; “Of a’ 


posed by Robert Burng«to an’. 
strathspey and “My luye is lika 
red red rose” being his imp 


Barns 
himself who in a lettér to a fridnd - 
“l am delighted with many “little ° 
melodies which the learned mfisi- 
cians -<despise as silly a 


at is said to be the oldest Scots. air 
sextant) Hey, tutti;-taitie may rank 


Last Good Night, but who in Madame | e | 
Blaize ,imitdtes a famous peasant. 
song which he probably learned in °f 


the § - 
airts the Wind can blaw” being com-,, 2 
x a 


ment of a street. ballad. variper a 
| evidence is provided us by 
dealing with “Scots wha hae” writes, % oe : j 
add insipid. “f 
4J'do not know whether the old air « } 


3 
i Pe 


among Ahe Humber, but’ wel) I know. a 


‘that it Has often filled niy éyes with | 
: . There. 43. a tradition... that: 
it. tne Robert Bruce’s March at the’, 
le of Bannockburn: This thought ~ 


7 rare 


dot eer corriee fitted to the air.” 
‘teclipse: of what - one might call i 


digenous poetry..and the tyranny of |” 
‘tthe classical~ tradition, the. people)» 
‘preserved @ multitude of old ballads.| .: 


Péguy, in one of his famous Cahiers; 
pdints out how Beaumarchais took 


the metets and music of. that alcient | - 


rs E “ te North Caraina 


_ (ime Ohm i! aera ‘ 


folk song ““Malbrouk’ s’ en va-t-éen 
guerre,” “which is known ‘to every. 
child in France, and modeled upon: 
tit > the. lovely comnaace wang by. 
“| Cherubin, . , ‘ 

“Mon OUR hors Thaleine 

(Que: mon’ cceur, mon. epur a de 
, * peine!) 

J’errais de plaine en a a 
Au gré du destrier’”; "ie 


Victor Hugs, too, paid “homage tp 
‘this old nirsety: round. Victor sien 


mar movemen 
eH says's Ss 
pwhat happens when @ Song, eV 


and nothing so clearly marks our 


ture of poetry as the universal neg- 


| lect of this old source of inspiration, 


by those who write verse.. We should 


of the possibility of merit and even 
supercilious, if ypon opéning a new 
volume 6f poems we found that two 
‘or three numbers were written in 


1a meter or after’ a. manner that / 


brought to remembrance aa ancient 
air. Indeed, I am not Sure that even 
a second Chateanbriand could recon- 
cile us to poems founded upon Breton’ 
airs or Welsh melodies. Not for our 


| vers libristes are such ‘naif strains: 
**Nous n’irons plus aux bois les tau- 


tiers sont.coupés” is only too true in 
thi? department of poetry, ‘and the 
laurels that grew in these beautiful 
woods are perhaps gone forevers Or-: 


Here jis) 


‘Os right away from song. 
the new music:— 


Steady drip of horses’ hoofs on 
hard pavement 

A black sky lacquered over with 
blueness 


And the lights of Battersea bridge.” 


There is one hopeful sign about 
the new poetry. It has come down 
to dealing with everyday living, and 
puts into verse ordinary things—The 


} Patchwork Boxnet, Footprints in the 


Snow; writing too in an ordinary 
| tone, 


) . They have taken the gable from the 


roof of clay 
Qn the long swede pile” 


“Jane, Jane 

Tall as a crane 

The morning light creaks down 
@gain. ... 


In the kitchen you must light 
Flames as staring, red and white 
As carrots or as turnips shining 
Where the cold dawn. light lies 
whiting.” ; 


it ig possible that if everybody 
wrote poetry even about such things 
with the ardor of the Elizabethans, 
before long we should be living in a 
great era of verse again (just as Mr. 

Robert Graves prognosticates) and; 
surpassing all the old songs with our 
poe.ry seems 


poetry iv their hearts, before 
can speak beautifully of what he 
: the whole age must 


thoughtful before it 
: G. T. 


Si my ,yesternight’s evening walk: 
me to a pitch of enthusiasm," 

me of lItberty and inde-: © 

hich I threw into a kind 


edn Franée too, in spite of the lone a 


*»*® 
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and ‘he goes ‘on to remind us how! 2 tet 


‘used. the melody and meter of ite: 
{hrouk as the model ‘for his 16+. 
“acre, a poem with a wondertujjy. 
‘} solemn dance <“ 
"| which as Péguy | > 
Laat 
- very popular ‘song, falls upow ears |’ 
{. "that are not deaf. Le ‘Sacre, which) 
. pis» ‘in. Les Chatiments, is a whole 
| 4 school. of poetry in itself and i 
} | repays study, 
},| Today (save for one or two" sweet |: 
yeat, | |singers) song is in eclipse among‘ 


be extremely surprised, incredulous | 


iginality is for us ‘gn absolute essen. 
| tial in.verse and this originality leads. 
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‘Moraine Lake. and Valley of the Ten Peaks — 


Copyright, Canada, Byron Harmon 
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ks , Written for Pi " 


Tepavene ayaa ext | 
Yougs “Po Bel Reaibety, 


ear. . 
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we brother’s need; 
: > 
Thasth swift tlie ‘changes sweep fipdn your’ground,. 


x the years Sai stand;. 
rn simplicity. : 


with solid deed: 
nor prideful call, 
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Victor’ Hugo 


ny —— 
“Among the. old: ‘buildings in’ that 
‘foiseless quarter op Paris which lies 


| dreaming of its royal: bast under the 


walls of the Luxembourg, 1g s house 
that’ leans away from, the,street as 


it disdaintul of our: age: It«has’ an 
antigtie:: ‘portal and’ ;a:.Henrt Quatre 
Stairway. “A yague-‘iradition says 
that’ some,..of the Mediti resided fn 
this ‘hotel fn the’ brilliant .days of 
Catherine and Marie: Nowadays the 
‘apartments of the bel 6tage-of this 
private dwelling are ‘decorated ° and 
filled- with mementos’ of: Victor Hugo. 
These ‘souvenirs give glimpses of 
that great man as he was in his 
hone, and lend interest hed many of 
his ‘hooks. 

* We. fancy almost .any knee 
hwonld ask first to see the pens that 
;wrote “Les Miserables’’ For here 
th are, at least six of them—six 
modest quill pens, all fastened with a 
+thread, stde by side, on.a small piece 
of crunipled paper. Just above them, 
in Victor Hugo’s own writing, are the 
words,. “Plumes des .Miserables.” 
Their ‘points are ink-blacked, and 
well-worn out, and their barbs show 
stubborn use. Traces of the toil 
cover the white surfaces, .for they 
are just as they left his fingers. 

The pens of “Les Misgrables” re- 
pose by the side of an old companion 
—a black leather sack carefully 
rolled up in two strong straps. It 
bears this inscription (in French, of 
course, for that was the only modern 
language the poet knew): “Since you 
request it, I attest here the little ad- 
venture of thid sack. It traveled with 
me fifteen hundred miles in 1861, 
when I left Guernsey. I carried with 
me the manuscript of ‘Les Miser- 
ables,’ which I completed en route. I 
put the manuscript in this sack, and 
this sack, which I did not abandon 
for a moment, voyaged with me in 
England, Belgium and Holland five 
months—from March 26 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1861. Guernsey, May-21, 1863. 
Victor Hugo.” 

Naturally, as the leader of the ro- 
mantic school in France, Hugo had a 
penchant for the religious monsters 
which haunted the art of the dle 
Ages. For he it was who embalmed 
the architecture of northern France 
in the French language—the lan- 
guage best adapted for it, perhaps. 
He set Notre Dame. de Paris in an 
enduring novel He put Gothic ar- 
chitecture into appropriate vessels— 
the expanding upward sweep of its 
clustered columns, the pointed, aspir- 
ing curve of its arches, the rapid 
flight of its lofty buttresses, the deli- 
cate lacework. of its traceries and 
foliations, its monsters, its aerial 
os and fragile arcades, and 


pinnacies and steeples—all he crys- 
tallized in poetry. Notice how the 
Ballad XII of the “Odes and Bal- 
lades,” the o’s, ou’s, and ombrés, in 
tYisyllabic stanzas ane eight lines, 


slender heights of its soaring 


Secameaied the columned solemnity 
of the interior of a Gothic cathedral; 
and the ell’s, ill’s, ’ets’s, ’etre’s, aite’s, 


‘and ele’s, its lacelike fringes and 


network; and the .e’s, i’s and ere’s, 
its needle- like denticles and spires. 

Other favorite subjects of these 
decorations on wood are flowers, 
groteSque birds, and happy Chinamen. 
Victor Hugo’s euisiniére for many 
years was an elderly, faithful person 
named Suzanne. One day, after one 
of her savory breakfasts, he said to 
her: “Suzanne, I am going to make a 
picture of your future husband.” 
This is a monstrous Chinaman seat- 
ed on.a table and gleefully brandish- 
ing a fork as a preliminary attack on 
an enormous fish. Just above is his 
name—Shu-Zan. 

One's notice is especially attracted 
by three beautiful mirrors on whose 
wide borders the poet painted flow- 
ers, vines, birds and butterflies. One 
of these mirrors bears this inscrip- 
tion: “Dawn, May 1870, whilexthey 
are judging and condemning me at 
Paris.” He referred, of course, to the 
Bonapartists. On the upper margin 
of this mirror is an ink drawing of a 
‘chateau at twilight. 

There are also many of his pic- 
tures and drawings on paper sur- 
faces. One curious drawing is a rep- 
resentation of the American, John 
Brown, of Kansas. It is ajgned “Vic- 
tor Hugo, 1860.” He wWas writing 
“Les Miserables” at the time. 

Victor Hugo was fond of old oak 
furniture as well as of chimeras. 
For instance, here is a beautiful oak 
table on which “La Legende des 
Siécles” was written. Ink-spots he 
left upon it remain intact. Evidently 
he did not alwdys stand up when 
writing. In the way of historical fur- 
niture, there may be mentioned a fine 
church stall which was in the gallery 
de chene at Hauteville House—his 
home at Guernsey during exile. The 
words VIVE AMA were carved on it, 
at his instance. 

The gem of these relics of Victor 
Hugo has to be taken first out of an 
iron safe, and then out of a perfumed 
sachet of satin moire. It is the first 
copy of “Les Chatiments” of Hetzel’s 
edition of 1872. It is on Hollard pa- 
per, and has dark red covers ef 
Shark skin, On the back are the gilt 
initials “V. H.,” and embossed on 
the front is an immense gold em- 
broidered bee. 

On a fiy-leaf of the book he tran- 
scribed the lines: 


Filles de la lumiere, abeilles, 
‘ Envolez-vous de ce manteau. 


These are taken from one of the most 
beautiful poems of the volume, “The 
Imperial Mantle.” Bees were the 
Napoleonic emblem,‘and at Jersey in 
1853, the poet addressed to them 
these verses, which for noble and 


wholesome beauty are unsurpassed 
in French poetry. 


i Somme Bulls and Mixed 


Metaphors 


During a prolonged opportunity, 
extending over thirty-five years, I 
ve varied more severe study of 

arliamentary life by taking note of 
those verbal lapses knowh by the 
generic term of bull. 

An Ulster delegate wishing Scot- 
land in the interests of a Unionist 
candidate could not conceal his dis- 
trust of Sir Henry Campbell-Bgnner- 
man’s Home Rule tendencies. 
“Whenever the Prime Minister men- 
tlons Home Rule,” he said, “he puts 
his foot in it up to the. knee.” ,.. 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan, “the eloquent 
Member for Louth,” as Gladgtone 
once called him, had a story about 
an Irish barrister he used to 4ell 
with keen relish. “Gentlemen of the 
Jury,” the learned gentleman said 
with a tremor of genuine emotion 
in his voice, “it will be for you to 


Bay whether this P rece shall be 


allowed to come 4ntg court with un- 
blushing footsteps, with the cloak 
of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw 
three ‘bullocks out of my client’s 
pocket with impunity.” 

The nearest parallel I know to this 
is in the written word where bulls 
are less frequently found. Criticising 
Linau’s Lyrics Professor Johanpes 
Scherr writes: “Out of the dark re- 
gion of philosophical problems .the 
poet suddenly lets Swarms of song 
dive up, carrying far-flashing pearls 
of thought in their beaks,” It was 
Mr. QO’Connor Power, one of the most 
eloquent- of the fFrish Nationalists 
mustered under Parnefl’s command, 
who avowed the conclusion that 
“since the Government have let the 
cat out of the bag there is nothing 
to be done but,to take the bull by 
the horns,” 

Mr. £ »urgeon was a keen collector 
of mixed metaphors, finding a rich 
field in the correspondence that daily 
overwhelmed him. I made a note of 
two or three he delightedly com- 
municated to a kindred cennoisseur. 
A lady enclosing a small contribu- 
tion for his schools wrote, “I hope 
this widow's mite may take root and 
spread its branches until it becomes 
a Hercules in your hands.” ... 

The latest House of Commons bull 
I remember was born in the first Ses- 
sion of the new Parliament.... The 
question before the House was the 
second reading of the Irish Labour- 
ers Bill. “If this Bill passes,” said 
Mr. Craig ... “I see before: the 
Irish labourers a future from which 
they have been for too many years 
past kept- out.” 

Mr. MacNeill’s passion for supple- 
mentary questions led him in the 
last Session of the Balfourian Par- 
liament into a delightful quandary. 
Having addressed to the Attorney- 
General for Ireland a question duly 
appearing on the Paper and receiy- | 
ing what as usual he regarded as’ 
an evasive reply, he rose and im- 
partially wagging his forefinger. at 
the Speaker and the Minister said, 
“I will now put to the Attorney- 
General another question, which dis- 
tinctly arises, Mr. Speaker, out of 
the answer the right honorable gen- 
tleman has not given. ° 

In the spring of 1902, ‘in debate on 
the Coal Mines (Employment) Bill, 
the esteemed Welsh Member known 
by his Druidical title “Mabon” ac- 
cused Sir Thomas Wrightson of hav- 
ing made a cértain statement. 

Sir Thomas Wrightson: “I didn’t 
Say sO.” ‘ 

Mabon: “Oh, he didn’t say so. 
Very well. If he will withdraw % I 
am satisfiedx’ 

The House felt nothing could belo 
handsomer than ope eth eg 8 TH 
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Lucy, in “Memories of Kight Pari 
ments,” 


Little Persummon Tree 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


With us the seasons come and go 
Rather as nuance of thought, 


'Not manifest 


In decision of physical aspect. 

And yet— 

There is the little persimmon tree 
Across the street. 

She has her opinion 

About the seasons, 

Adheres to it, 

Feels one should be definite 

In these matters. 


Just now she is spring-arrayed 

In a shower of pale green leaves, 
Lacquered, I suspect, 

They shine in the spring sua so. 
For summer 

She will wear an-almost tropic green, 
Vary appropriate too 

In our summer sun— 

-A definite decision again, 
Exhibiting a good bit 

Of a sense of utility 

As well as a perfect eye for beauty. 


For the fall— 

Now there ig indeed decision, 
Courage of conviction. 

She will be twice gay 

Before the winter! 

And mind you, in our southhand 
Autumn does pot trouble itself 
About being vivid, 

Since winter scarcely comes. 
But-none the less 

|The little persimmon tree 

Will be twice gay! 


First every leaf will be orange 
And red and yellow, 
Flamboyantly orange, 
Flamboyantly red, 
Flamboyantly yellow, 

With here and there, 
Flamboyant, ae 

A streak of tropic green. 
Affectionate gesture 

Qf farewell to summer! 

So, once gay! 

Next, she drops off every leaf 
-And wears persimmons! 

-For gayety, many persimmons! 


With the first rain, 

I see her standing there, 
Quiet in bare branches, 

Winter gray. 

Taking the rain as austerely 
As if she prepared for snow. 
Yet in all her quiet 

I share delicately 

Her tranquil expectation 

Of lacquered spring-tide green, 
Of summer tropic-green, 

Of twice-gay autumn, 

Leaf-gay, fruit-gay autumn! 
And I’am glad she has her opinion, 
And shows it in her costumes! 
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Roman Fountains 


Myrtite SuTHERLAND. 


Go where you will, there is the 
water: whether {t foams by Trevi, 
where the green moss grows in it 
like ocean-weed afout the feet of the 
ocean god, or whether it rushes, red- 
dened by the evening light, from the 
mouth of an old tion that once saw 
Cleopatra; whether it leaps high in 


St. Peter’s, or pours its triple cas- 
cade over ‘the Pauline granite, or 
spouts ‘out of a great barrel in a Wall 
in old Trastevere, or throws up into 
the air a gossamer as fine as Ar- 


where the lizards run, or in a cro#d- 
ed corner where the fruit-sellérs sit 


ome with an unchanging mel- 
ali through the year-—-From 
»” by Louréa DE La RAMEE. 


wei 


ing brilliant, reflecting gleams of fire | 


| some particular idea. 
“Impossible to translate the thoughts 


air trying to reach the gold cross on |: 
And all the dey the blve-jay- calis | 


achne’s web in a green garilen-way) 


the wall;—in all its shapes) 
. eave to love the water that 


IAG ATER DREN Ly ® 


MID the seemingly excessive 


every now and again there shines 
forth a ray of light which heartens 
and encourages the watchful Chris- 
tian. - While, beyond cavil, true 
Christianity in the form of Christian 
Science is renascent throughout the: 
world, yet it is with deep satisfaction 


that Christians in.general read state-| fot shortened, that it cannot save;”: 


sisin Nectarine estiial 
onstration and acceptance of Jesus’ 
teachings. Christian Science is the 
restoration of primitive Christianity. 
It asserts with perfect faith that God 
is at hand and available to solve 


every problem which may present 


iteelf. It sepeats and reiterates the | 
aspurance 


ments by those holding positions of} and that God is .a living God, 
whom mortals may establish 


leadership indicative of the deep as- 
surance that God’s hand is manif 
in the affairs of men. Such a stgte- 
ment recently made by the President 
of the United States as reported in 
The Christian Science Monitor gave 
utterance to his profound convictions 
not only that the righteous govern- 
ment of nations is-divinely directed, 
but that in the case of the country he 
is now servi “it would be quite 
impossible for anyone to meet the 
demands of the office without that 
assurance.” 

One recalls the noble utterances of 


the prophets of old as récorded in| 


the Bible, voicing the most profound 
assurance that God is a God at hand, 
and not afar off; that divine power 
is. ever available, to be invoked for 
the amelioration of the hardships of 


humanity, and to guide all peoples} 


who seek Him into the smooth waters 
of peace and well-being. “The meek 
will he guide in judgment: and the 
meek will he teach his way,” wrote 
the Psalmist, adding significantly, 
“All the paths af the Lord are mercy 
and truth unto such as keep his 


‘eovenant and his testimonies.” 


What can it mean to keep God's 
covenants but te obey His commands, 
to do His will, to follow His guid- 
ance? The excuse for delinquency in 
this direction, that God's will is un- 


-khnown, does not stand. It is not well 
founded, Did not Christ Jesus make 


known in terms so definite that none 
could mistake, that obedience to the 
divine command as revealed to the 
Hebrew Law-giver on Sinai, ‘obedi- 
ence rendered with humility, meek- 
ness, faith, hope, charity, would in- 
sure well-being, peace, and lasting 
joy? One need make but a hasty sur- 
vey of human affairs to become con- 
vinced that distress and misery, na- 
tional or individual, invariably ob- 
tain where the precepts of the Master, 
as presented in the divinely inspired 
pages of the New Testament, have 
not become the guide. 

Christian Science is doing much to 
revive the assurance of God’s gov- 
ernment of His universe, and that 
Hig rule is manifest in the affairs of 


} 


a: 


Mia's trun telaiianmie- ae Ge seed. 
of God once established in- thought, . 
how practical becomes ‘divine guid- 
ance! When the divine nature is 
comprehended, men may, through 
right thinking, become the-dbedient 


servants of the Most High, thus gain- ~ 


ing a present realization of the king- 
dom. of ,heaven. 

Mrs. Eddy found a striking parallel 
between the experience of the thil- 
dren of ‘Israel in their wilderness 
adventure, and the common lot of 


kind. She states in “Science and . 


ealth with Key to the Scriptures” 
(p. 866), “As the ghildren of Israel - 
were guided triumphantly tional: 
the Red Sea, the dark ebbing and 
flowing tides of human fear, . . . 80 
shal] the spiritual ‘idea guide all 
right desires in their passage from 
prypon Soul, from a material sense 
of existence to the spiritual, up to 
the glory prepared for them who 
love God.” What perfect assurance 
of divine guidance available for all 
do these words convey! And we may 


P> aay 


“the Lord's band is. , 


2? ~ 


know beyond a shadow of doubt that — 


under the guidance of the divine idea, 
the Christ, Truth; our course may. 
result as happily as did theirs of old: 
we shall be guided into the promised 
land of right desire, an harmonious 
experience. 

If the inevitable “How?” presents 
itself, it may. be conclusively an- 
swered: Through devotion to the 
Christ-idea, through surrender .of all 
selfish ambitions and aims; through 
losing the human sense of s the 
revelation 6f man’s spiritual selfhood 
as the idea of God who perfectly 
guides and governs His infinite uni- 
verse,—these are the means hy which 
divine guidance is sought and won... 
But is this practical? Wholly. The 
proof lies-in the fact that a con- 
stantly increasing host is making 
positive demonstration of the present 
possibility of divine guidance; and 
their harmonious and useful lives 
bear witness. These are learning 
that there is no safe guidance but 
the divine. 


—_ 


Pros and-Cons of 
Translations 


It is certain that a language gives 
direction to the thoughts of the 
thinkers who use it, and that that 
language alone may be the perfect 
instrument for the expression of 
It would be 


of a Keats or a Shelley into the holo- 
phrastic language of the peoples of 


‘| Tierra del Fuego. This is an extreme 


case; but Burns has told us that his 


ideas were more barren in ‘English | 


than in Scotch, and it is as true to 
say of Plato that his language neces- 
sitates his philosophy. as that his phi- 
losophy necessitates his language. 
There are, therefore, circumstances 
in which translation must fail, and 
we must go to the original tongue or 
be content to remain outside the 
circle of those who are admitted to 
the thought in its entirety... . 

Not only must the thought be re- 
produced as exactly as possible in 
the substituted language, but an 
attempt must also be made to repro- 
duce the rhythm, cadence, or har- 
mony which accompanied its enunci- 
ation. There is, in addition, 
elusive quality to deal with which 
can, perhaps, best be described by 
borrowing the word “timbre” from 
music. Just as a piece primarily 
written for the violin cannot be ren- 
dered-without loss upon some other 
instrument, though the performer in 
each ¢ase plays the same notes, so it 


‘| is that ideas intended for expression 


in one language cannot without loss 
be given out in another... . 

This notwithstanding, we need not 
subscribe without a mental reserva- 
tion to the proverb: Traduction est 
trahison. . The plain man, too, 
quite rightly, will not acquiesce in 
the proposition that the glories of a 
foreign masterpiece should be cx- 
clusively reserved for “ourselves and 
a few friends.” . . . We must needs 
both import and export thought, and 
in this traffic the translator is an in- 
valuable midd'oman. whenever we 
find it dificult or impossible to deal 
direct with the orfginal producer. 
There is this much at least to be said 
for him, that unlike the ordinary in- 
termediary, he cheapens-thought in 
the best sense rather than tends to 
make it more costly. . | 

The upshot of the matter is that 
we must learn the original language 
where we can, and thankfully accept 
the aid of the translator where -we 
cannot. The toil of undertaking the 
task of making acquaintance with an 
author’s own words has its exceeding 
great reward, for the bilingual reader 
does not translate at all but comes 
direct without intermediary straight 
te the thought... . Yet it is better 
to interview an immortal thro an 
interpreter than to have with him no 
speech at all. And there we must 
leave it.—E. W. Apams, in The Bng- 
lish Revievo. 


Indian Summer 


Along the line of smoky hills 
The crimson forest stands, 


Throughout the autumn lands. 


Now by the brook the maple leans 
With all his glory spread, 
ng om the sumachs on the hills 
ve turned their green to red. 


Now by great marshes wrapt in mist, 
Or past some river’s mouth, 
Throughout the long, still autumn 


day 
Wild birds are flying south. 
—W. W. Campsrn. 


that | 


The Secret 


The secret was that the boy’s ten- 
der and confiding simplicity dis- 
cerned what other people could not 
see; and thus the love, which was 
meant for all, became his peculiar 
portion. — Hawrnuorne, “The Great 
Stone Face.” 
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The original, standard and only 
Textbook on Christian Science 
Mind-healing, in one volume of 
700 pages, may be read or pur- 
chased at Christian Science Read- 
ing Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the following 
styles and bindings: 


tion, India Bible paper.... 3.00. 
Morocco vest pocket ei 
‘tion, India Bible paper.. 

Full leather, stiff cover, 
same paper and size as cloth 
edition ene de deeeevessese 


Morocco, pocket edition, 
Oxford India Bible paper. 5.00 
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4.00 


FOR THE BLIND 
In Revised Braille, Grade Ons 


a 
Five Volumes .... 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of* English 
7 French 


h 
Pocket Edition, loth. . ‘ 
Pocket moroces. . “ oe 


Where no Christian Selence 
Reading Room is available the 
book- will be poner rns Oe 

ics ress or 

i or foreign ship- 
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EDITORIALS 


Two great developments have taken place in 
North Carolina within the last quarter of a 
. - century. These are in a 

sense unrelated, and yet 
they have both been 
along the line of devel- 
opment of latent power. 
One has taken form in 
the utilization and con- 
servation of almost num- 

: berless streams and 
cataracts which have been harnessed and made 
to turn the wheels of productive industry. The 


other has been confined to the somewhat more | 


ambitious task of directing and making avail- 


able an intangible asset, possessed by every ' 


people—the latent. moral forces aroused and 
made effective by education. Any comprehen- 
sive record of the State’s progress, written at 
this period, must disclose the processes which 
pave correlated these simultaneous develop- 
ments in which one has complemented the other 
in transforming the old into the new. ~ 

With the transition have come prosperity and 
happiness, commercial and industrial independ- 
ence, an emergence from inconspicuous isola- 
tion into the brighter arena of friendly contact 
with ambitious neighbors, all of whom share the 
State’s pride in its own achievements. Narrow 
and winding mountain passes have been broad- 
ened and straightened to form links in magnifi- 
cent trunk highways which attract tourists from 
far countries and serve purely utilitarian needs 
as well. Smokeless factories offer employment 
to thousands of thrifty workers. Churches ~ 
schoolhouses have been built everywhere. e 
balance of trade has been reversed to show a 
satisfying total on the credit side. The log huts 
have given place to more attractive and more 
comfortable homes. On every hand there are 
gratifying and unimpeachable evidences of 
genuine progress and prosperity. 

Now all this has not been brought about by 
chance or indirection. More than a score of 
years ago the forward-looking people of North 
Carolina, realizing the handicap of traditions 
under which they had long Sstruggled and 
—: which their predecessors had seemed to 

ke but little headway, bestirred themselves 
in a determined effort to work a great social 
and economic change. There had always existed 
a basic and distinctly assertive culture which 
provided the seed bed for intensive cultivation. 
It was apparent that success lay only in the 
spread of education throughout the scattered 
and somewhat remote districts where both 
adults and children had never had the oppor- 
tunity to learn to read and write the language 
which they spoke. Upon their ability to raise 
the level of the people who must be depended 
upon to supply the man power for productive 
industry to higher intellectual standards de- 
pended, as they fully realized, the success of 
the movement as a whole. 

It seems that the quickest way in which to 
increase the productive power of a community 
or a state is to increase the needs of the people. 
Great industrial and Commercial progress is 
never made where those who possess the nat- 
ural facilities for production are satisfied if they 
have enough simple food and a shelter and cloth- 
ing to keep them warm. Ambition is aroused 
when the demand is for more than these primi- 
tive comforts. 

Perhaps it would be impossible, even if one 
were to search the whole length and breadth of 
the States, north or south, or east or west, to 
discover a more striking example or more con- 
vincing proof of this positive reaction than in 
the new Old North State. Industry and thrift 
have taken the place of ignorance and squalor 
even in the remote hill sections. Modern methods 
of travel and inviting miles and leagues of 
smooth highways have brought the world to 
North Carolina, but the tourist who travels 
thence in expectation of discovering the char- 
acters who have made the Blue Ridge and Great 
Smokies famous in song and story will be dis- 
appointed. The remnant-of these picturesque 
Americans is fast being absorbed in the larger 
plan which has been evolved. They have dis- 
covered a new country, or new beauties in their 
own country which they had failed to recognize, 
and this has brought to them worthy and com- 
mendable ambitions. 

Thus it is that the transformation which has 
already taken place marks only the beginning 
of bigger and better things. The seeds have been 
planted and they have yielded bountifully. But 
progress and growth once so auspiciously begun 
can never be halted. It must go on in obedience 
to a fixed and immutable law. 


Apple pie hot, apple pie cold, apple pie in the 
pot nine days old. At least, that presumably is 
what the Bureau of 

Home Economics, which 
is a branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
of the United States 
Government, must have 


Apple Pie, 
Apple Pie, 

Everywhere 
a 


ital 


in its effort to popularize 
apple pie during Na- 


— 


tional Apple Week. It appears that a surprising | 


variety of tastes and recipes and opinions exist 
upon this subject of apple pies. And, after all. 
why should there not exist a mammoth range, 


felt about thé situation | 


} 


| 


for is not an apple pie something that is capable 


of so vast a number of types and kinds that 
really no two are exactly alike? | 
But what is the world today without efficiency 
and standardization? And, though the matter, 
it must be admitted, comes to one with some- 
what of a shock, why should not efficiency in- 
vade the realm of apple pie? Reasoning thus, 
one may imagine, Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of 
the bureau, set forth the specifications-of a good 
pie, with which doubtless‘ most will agree, and 
the methods of attaining in practice just that 
degree of crispness, juiciness, etc., with which 
apple pie should be synonymous—though, alas, 
it is not always so. Anyhow, we are told that 
the crust should be tender, thin, flaky, not too 
rich, deliciously browned—cannot you -fairly 
feel it melt in your mouth?—and that the apples 
ist be of such and such a variety, seasoned 
ar, butter, and so on and so forth. And 
esto, there is your pie, such as you long 
about, but y ever realized. 


Well, that may be so, and let us hope it is. 
Somehow an official apple pie, however, seems 
dry at the very outset. But maybe one is preju- 
diced, for a good pie is a good pie, even if it 
was baked metaphorically in an official oven. 

Perchance the day is at hand when apple pies 
will be distinguished as official or unofficial. 
And can it be possible that the latter will ever 
be chosen in preference to the former? But the 
old apple pies, “such as mother used to make,” 
will still hold an abiding place in the thought 
of many; and whether, baked with the stamp of 
official approval or not, to some a pie will al- 
ways be just a pie, even if the disputed question 
regarding pigs is still unsettled. 

The month of October saw more than the 
usual number of cabinet crises in Europe. 
Poland, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, Czechosiovakia sj 
and Austria had changes Cabinet 


of ministry. The posi- % 
Crises 


tion of Germany’s Cabi- 
in Europe < 


net was considerably 
strengthened by the out- 
come of the controversy 
between General von | 
Seeckt, commander of the Reichswehr, and the 
Minister of War. 
Europe witnessed, during the month, political 
events that were out of the ordinary and saw 
changes in the positions of their Cabinets vis-a- 
vis legislatures. 

In Poland and Hungary the Cabinet crises 
were only on the surface, for these two coun- 
tries live under dictators. .Marshal Pilsudski,re- 
shaped the Polish Ministry, but the change.was 
merely formal; he remained as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Minister of War, and as 
the month ended was apparently toying with 


‘the idea of substituting a monarchy for the 


Republic. Count, Bethlen’s resignation in,Hun- 
vary was-the outcome of scandals in connection 
with the forged notes of the Bank of France, 
The Hungarian Court of Cassation had pro- 
nounced sentences on those who were prose- 
cuted, and since the Bethlen Cabinet had been 
subject to criticism because of its moral respon- 
sibility in the business, the Premier thought ‘it 
wise formally to ask whether confidence was 
placed in his Ministry, and to make the gesture 
of resigning. Admiral Horthy, the Regent, 
promptly refused to accept the resignation, and 
the Cabinet was immediately reconstituted, with 
new holders of the portfolios for Foreign Affairs, 
the Interior, and Commerce. | 

The Jugoslav Cabinet, headed by Uzunovitch, 
resigned because of the too personal politics of 
the Croat leader, M. Raditch, who had“made an 
indiscreet speech to a Czechoslovakian parlia- 
mentary delegation that had been touring the 


country. There followed an attempt to form a’ 


coalition which would be freer from the Raditch 
influence, but the acute divisions in the Jugo- 
slav Parliament will probably make any min- 
istry short lived. : 

The ministerial crisis in Czechoslovakia was 
quickly settled. The Tcherny Cabinet resigned 
and the President of the Republic quickly in- 
trusted the formation of a new Ministry to 
M. Svehla, the chief of the Agrarian Party, and 
former President of the Council. The latter im- 
mediately announced the list of his collabora- 
tors, and it was evident that the crisis had been 
prepared for; that Tcherny had resigned only 
when the new slate was ready. The change thus 
took place without there being a real political 
crisis. It was a delayed consequence of the 
elections last year when the Social Democratic 
Party, which up until then had been the most 
numerous group in the Legislature, fell to fourth 

lace. 
Z Similarly Austria’s change of Prime Ministers 
was not unexpected. It was anticipated as long 
ago as July that the Ramek Cabinet would re- 
sign. Its position was gravely threatened by 
banking scandals, and by serious difficulties with 
the public functionaries. The latter, by reason 
of the rising cost of living, demanded salary in- 
creases which could not be granted without 
unbalaricing the budget. The Ramek Cabinet 
stayed on, however, in order not to impedé. the 
presentation of Austria’s case for financial 
assistance at the last session of the League of 
Nations. The new Cabinet was headed - by 
Monsignor Seipel, who had become Premier in 
June, 1922, at a moment when the situation of 
the country seemed absolutely desperate, and 
who had served for two. successful years. En- 


couraging also was the indirect strengthening 


of Germany’s Cabinet, which took place in Oc- 
tober. The success of the Government in with- 
standing the influence of the army and forcing 
a change in the head of the Reichswehr will 
have a great effect upon the bureaucracy. Ger- 
many has had many difficulties in the last few 
years with a new and untrained bureaucracy 
that is not confident of the strength and author- 
ity of the Government. The victory of the Gov- 
ernment over the army, as well as the entrance 
of Germany into the League of Nations, will 
have important consequences in increasing the 
authority of the Marx Cabinet. 


In the State of Kansas a proposal is being 


considered by which it is sought to shift a part 


of the burden of taxa- 
tion now being borne by 
tangible property, both 
real and personal, to 
those for. whom or in 
whose behalf _ special! 
service is rendered or 
special provision made. 
There, as elsewhere in 
the United States, the increasing tax rate pre- 
sents a serious problem to landowners and their 
tenants, as well as to those who possess prop- 
erty of any kind subject to assessment and tax- 


Kansas | 
Proposes 
a Direct 
Tax Plan a 


A 


ation. Prosperity and the ease with which state | 
and municipal loans are floated because of the | 


federal exemption of such securities from the 
operation of income-tax laws, have combined 
to put upon ble property a burden which 
has tended to add materially to the already high 
cost of living. 

No doubt a survey or appraisal of the im- 


provements ostensibly made for the benefit of | 


all the people of Kansas or of any other state 
would disclose the fact that the benefits are not 
equally shared, though under the operation of 
existing taxing laws the burden of payment is 


distributed upon the basis of property values . 


Thus the whole of central. 


indiscriminately. Professor Hngland of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics in the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, who is conduct- 
ing the preliminary survey tobe used as a basis 
of possible future‘ legislation, has arrived at the 
interesting conclusion, inasmuch as more than 
$8,000,000 is raised annually in his State by the 
payment of automobile license fees and by the 
tax on gasoline used by motorists, thereby mak- 
ing unnecessary the issuance of additional 
bonds for highway purposes, that the practica- 
bility of the method of direct taxation in the 
form, of fees assessed upon, the basis of service 
rendered or privilege extended has been satis- 
factorily proved. | 

A practical extension of the plan would em- 
brace a somewhat higher levy upon so-called 


«luxuries and upon amusements, as well as fees 


to be charged by boards and commissions for 
required inspections made as a condition pre- 
cedent to the granting of licenses or permits. 
Probably it will be generally agreed that it wil! 
be wise to avoid, in providing for such direct 
levies, against the possibility of the charge thus 
made being passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
In the matter of amusements, obviously, it is 
the ‘ticket purchaser who should reasonably be 
expected to pay. But.there is a possibility that 
the fee required to be paid in the form of occu- 
pation taxes may be charged, in most business 
undertakings, as an item of overhead expense. 
The public gains nothing when, by indirection, 
the burden is thus passed back upon the con- 
sumers collectively. 

The- working out of the Kansas plan will be 
eagerly watched, not only by the people directly 
affected by it, but by those in- other states where 
means are sought to check the continuing ad- 
vance in the common tax rate. 


. ? 


Wind instruments hold, though against odds, 
their honors in ensemble performance; and they 
have: faithful; if not - : 
humerous, champions 
among .artists, and par- 
tisans among listeners. 
To speak of. the Amer- 
ican situation, they had , 
their claims asserted for - Playing 
a considerable period by “a eae: 
Georges. Longy, just as : 
the stringed instruments had theirs maintained, 
and for a greater number of years, by*Franz 
Kneisel, . AMEE A 

Longy, as oboist, and Kneigel, as violist, Were 


| Blend and 
_ Balance 
in Ensemble 


introduced to the United States through the | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, an institution that. 


has fostered an occasional temporary theory, in | 


the course of establishing many permanent 
standards. Now Longy happened to répreseht 
one European ‘view and Kneisel anothér; each 
of which is important; but neither of.-which ‘is 
paramount in chamber music interpretation. 
Inevitably, the concerts of the Longy Club of. 
wind instruments were French, while-those of 


the Kneisel Quartet were German, in mood and }'j 


manner. Inevitably, furthermore, the’ audiences 
of the two organizations found themselves 
arrayed against each other, the on, side under. 
the banner of the Conservatory of Paris, and 
the other under that of the Conseryatory of 
Vienna. : : 7 

Which only meant the pipe calling “Squeak!”’ 
to the fiddle, and the fiddle retorting “Squawk!” 
to the pipe. And while nationalistic.and racial. 
controversy still thrives; even-in the ‘politest 


auditoriums, it finds other cause than the dif- {| 


ference between cane and catgut to proceed 
upon. A group of players that makes the works 
of past and present masters effectually heard is 


the New York Chathber Music Society, now in™ 
its twelfth season. This might ‘be described as -| 


amalgamating the Longy with the Kneisel idea, 
inasmuch as it contains not only fluté, aboe, 
clarinet, -bassoon and horn, but violins, viola, 
violoncello and double-bass as well. Then, too, 
it admits the piano, with which no modern’ 
sonorities sound better than the reeds.. By ac- 
commodation and extension, it has. equipped . 


itself for going into the repertory farther than * 


either Longy or Kneisel could explore, to recover 


historic pieces from neglect, to produce recent | 


compositions of unusual instrumental charac- 
teristics, one .te attain with some sort of sure- 
ness now and then those two especial ensemb] 

desirabilities—blend and babies a 


| Random Ramblings’ 


The “throwing‘ arms” and “punting” powers of man 
mayors have frequently been tested inn opening ‘mend 
of major baseball and professional football leagues. 
And now the Lord Mayor of London dnd the Mayor of 
Chicago have been asked to thake the first moves in an 
international chess tourney between the two cities. 
Perhaps mayors may be called upon to swim the first 
mile or so in races across the English Channel. 


While get-out-the-vote campaigns are to be en- 
couraged, there are evidences that important sections 
of the public either enjoy voting or make it! a habit. 
Witness the not-to-be-despised totals in the recent 
American elections from the so-eglled “one-party” 
states where nomination is equivalent to election. 


al 


_ Candidates for political office, successful or other. 
wise, who are required by law to file campaign ex. 
pense returns may be interested in this portentously 
succinct one filed in Massachusetts—“Paid nothing, 
promised nothing, and got- nothing.” 


I 
— 
————— 


ees 
— 


Set 


The lady who thought Red Grange was a city in 
illinois can be pardoned. For the man who thought 
Alexander the Great was a part of a stove, there is no 
hope. 

at 

If you do not care for the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics recipe for apple pie, you might send 
for the formula for government whitewash. 


A beer keg is a poor thing upon: which to base a 
rolitical campaign—you never can tell which way it 
's going to roll. ° 

—— a) 

One should never criticize a person’s failure too 
severely, for at least his failure comes from attempting 
to do something. 

<> 
: Jack Frost is still the master of effective roadside 
sign-painting. 
——— os) 
It is not always that the ball-bearing football player 


is the easiest ranner. 
—-<—> 


America’s prosperity thrives on a dry atmosphere. 
| —S—<—— — . 
Many a so-called dull person has his good points. 


a 


—— — 


the editer must remain tele judge of t 


Brief communications are welcomed, but 


take.te hold himself or this mewspaper responsible for the facts or epimens 


nf smitab } ility, and he does 7 ‘ = de 
d. Anonymous letters are destroyed a 


Singing in a Cowboy’s Experience 
To the Editor of Tax Caren Scumnce Monzror: 


In a recent issue under the capti “The World Thea- 
ter,” your correspondent, n peaking the voice develop- 
ment of a certain singer, writes: sang with the other 
cowboys to soothe the cattle as ra pag atone) the corral 
after nightfall.” There seems to be a general misunder- 
standing as to why, when and where, in the olden days, 
cattle were sung to. Having served as a cowboy in Mon- 
tana, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Canada, m&ny 
years ago, I am able to give certain information regarding 

this matter that may be of interest. 
In those days there were no fences, all cattle were 
more or less wild, free on the range and left to look after 
tle companies had cer- 


and at their own spring and 
posed to work such territory. 
of a foreman (whose : 
the Cook ‘(with a capital 
poms), together with twenty or more-¢ 

ys were called), a day wrangler to look after the horse- 
herd in the day time, and a night wrangler to herd the 
horses at night, so that they might f¢ed on the grass and 
be driven into camp in the morning. 3 

Each man had his own “string,” or number of mounts, 
averaging about twenty to a man, so you see these, to- 
gether with ‘the spare wagon horses,'Would make a good- 
sized herd. This number was made ‘necessary because a 
man would ride down at least two hofges a day, as they 
never were fed oats or grain.of any-sort on a roundup, 
but had grass only. The prot (or chuck) wagon was 
driven by the cook and bed wagon by/ the night 
wrangler. How those fellows did drive! As sodsias break- 
fast was over, and the wagons were‘loaded, @way they 
went at full gallop, careening across thé prairie ‘ir 

rseback—to: the spot designated 


on chin artivel for noom | 


was tet 


The-tnok tent 
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with @oriten 
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ing in space by invisible t | 
I'a. m. and far in the distance freight train rumbled by 
our shipping point, over ‘a day's drive away. The world 
‘seemed to be asleep. ss 


a sound came out 


direction. Not 
rumble, oftheir hoofs and the rattling 


their hoo 
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The bpinions expressed in’ the. quotations héreundor ‘do not necessarily carry the sadoraement of the. Monitor, 
fie ye eae ’ ta P Ie 3 ‘an ~. si re , gg 


“yy: The: Organ Punipers . | 
, WER pump an ofgan? Ever labor at the long, beam- 
‘ like lever.of ‘the bellows to supply. the«necessary 

“wind while Sufiday morning’s congregation lifted. 
its voige to the tune of Hymn 144? Down the ages, from 
the days of:the first :church organs to the pamper 
ern era. of © motara, there have been orgall pump- 
ers, and, like legions ‘of Cesar, they have been name- 


less. They have worked in the: 6gs,-obscure and un- 
aselves, who, now. 


considered=-gave b pe organists 
and again; have been, compelled to Send word back to 
them to put more.energy ‘into the. task. ¢ 
Volunteers‘ for pe. oer part, they ‘have given their 
services {nx the of the church, qr else for smal] 
remuneration, and they have labored without complaint. 
It is fit tn then, that a memorial should be raised -to 
them, and altogether excellent that; their fame should be 
perpetuated. ‘Under the distinguished patronage of Will 
Hays, George B. Cortelyou, Edgar Guest, John Farrar, 
T. W. Palmer Livingston, and other oddly assorted and 
celebrated pergons, there has been formed in New York 
a Gutld of Or Pumpers, into whose membership any- 
body will be admitted who can prove:that he has ever 
pumped a church organ. The purpose of the’ guild.is -to 
perpetuate a vanishing art; its character ig: announced 
as “non-partisan, nuomsectarian, and non-esséntial.”... . 
A significant aspect of the new guild is thatghere will 
be no dues for membership. It is doubtlegs argued that 
nobody ever made enough money pumping an organ to 
pay for anything more.costly than an ice cream soda.— 
Providence Journal, © lS AP ae 


Japan and Florida 


Quite apart from the actua] good that will be done in 
the relief of suffering and want, the public campaign in 
this country to se contributions for the aid of those 
who were victims in the State of Florida is welcomed as 
increasing, the friendship and good: will of the Japancse 
people for those of the United States... . 

It is a well-known fact that there is no better method 
for breeding friendship for an individual than to do some- 
thing for that individual, to make some sacrifice of time, 
effort, money, or some ot prized possession. The recip- 
ient of the gift experiences a warm glow. of friendship 
for the giver, it is true, but the giver himself is the chief 
gainer in this respect. -Ever after he has a warmer, 
friendlier feeling for the man whom he has. betriended, 
and if ohe would win friends there is no surer way than 
to permit them to do things for one, not in the spirit of 
righteous charity, of course, but as Sir Launfal discov- 
ered upon his return from his fruitless quest for the Holy 
Grail,‘ 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


What is true in the case of the individual is true in. the 
case of a people as a whole, and Japan, in sharing her 
possessions with America is deepening her friendship 
for that people—/Japan Advertiser (Tokyo). 


What Price Progress? 


When labor finally undertands that it gains nothing if 
an advance in wages is followed by an advance in prices, 
it will co-operate whole-heartedly with management by 
means of increased production, and then we shall have 
real ovedrens.-fvenmann Sun (West Palm Beach, Fla.) 


Press and Pulpit. or 


The world will never be redeemed by the voice only. 
In the newspaper the coming generation will find, 
when Christianity is applied to the newspaper, the pulpit 
and the written word—the press—are twins—New York 
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totals 215,000 
timated 


+han- 
dling. It Das tremendous’ influence, especially upon the 
adolescent, and, therefore; it:fs urgently necessary that 
there should be careful..selection. of films, assuring 


“healthy enteftainnient, ra oy Saas far .as possible, with 
ati wife “goes to the pic- | 


education. All the world 
tures,” andthe films muat, therefore, range ever the 


whole gamut of taste, but in Australia, at least, we can * 


cater to all our people over the whole-range of their 
interests without any attempt to-descend to the debased 
or the brutal.—Perth (W. Aast) Deily Neves. 


Christianit} in, Business” 

The business results: which have followed on the en- 
lightened Jabors of men: {ike/Cadbury, Thomson, and Ford 
show not only that business can be conducted on Chris- 
tian principles, but thgt it pays to do so. ... It would 
take a long. time to work outin detail all the changes 
which would follow on the: whole-hearted adoption of 
these principles, but some of the implications of such a 
policy are suffieiently cleat.: We would educate our chil- 
dren, regardless of the cdst;-we would stabilize wages 
on a fair basis; we would @Stablish sanitary tenantries, 
provide better holising, and encourage workers to be in- 
dependent partners instead of being merely wage earn- 
ers. We would advertise honestly and not sell poor stuff 
on false representations. Above all, we would lay aside 
the tragic’ dividing line of social -class consciousness, 
and meet one another as brothers and as men. — 
Barbudos Advocate. 


What Did Norway Abolish? * 


“Norway Votes to Abolish Prohibition,"t so the -head-/ 
lines read which announced the result of a Norwegian 
plebiscite. The “prohibition” which Norway voted to 
abolish was a limitation on the sale of liquor having over 
21 per cent alcohol. Beverages containing 21 per cent 
alcohol are intoxicating infact, even according to the 
definition of our “own advocates of light wine and 
beer. ... | ¢ | 
_ Norway has never had prohibition as it is understood 
in the United States. If anything is to be learned from 
the Norwegian experience, it is that light wines and 
-beers, even beverages containing 21 per cent alcohol, do 
not satisfy hard drinkers or eliminate the demand for 
whisky.—Outlook (United States). 


Japan Abroad 


Of all pending economic questions, nothing is more 
important than the imiprovement of our- international 
economic relations: On account of physical circum- 
stances, Japan will always & nation whose imports 
exceed her exports. We say so from the importation’ of 
wool, raw cotton, rice, flour, iron, and other materials for 
the production of daily. necessities in enormous quanti- 
ties. The probability of a permanent excess of imports 
necessitates our providing efféctive means for the greater 
earnings arising from sources other than. foreign trade. 


For this purpose, enterprises abroad are earnestly de: _ 
sired. The best field is. no doubt, in Manchuria and Mon-" °° 
| golfa, whereas India and the South Sea Islands come. 


next.—Tokyo Asahi> . ... | 
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